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SUMMARY of the SIXTH BOOE. 


EMOIRS from 1592—1 594. Conduct of 
Henry with regard to the Pope, Spa n, the 
League, and the huguenots, after his abjuration. 
Another truce. Artifices of Spain. Barriere's at- 
tempt upon the life of Henry. The jeſuits accuſed 
and cleared of this crime. Roſny begins a negoti- 
ation with admiral Villars, to diſengage him from the 
party of the League. Feſcamp ſurpr zed by a very 
extraordinary method. A diſpute raiſed about this 
fort, Several cities ſurrender to Henry. Roſny's 
journey to Rouen: a detail of his negotiations with 
Villars. The character of that governor. Roſny 
is employed by Henry to effect a reconciliation be- 
twixt the duke of Montpenſier and the count of 
Soiſſons, and to break off the marriage of the latter 
with the princeſs Catherine. He viſits the ducheſs 
of Aumale at Anet. A further account of his ne- 
gotiotions with Villars, Medavy, and others. The 
treaty with Villars, after many obſtacles, concluded. 
Henry is received into Paris. Circumſtances relating 
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to this reduction. Several inftances of the genero- 
ſity and clemency of this prince. An ccommoda- 
tion with Villeroi. Rotny*> third journey to Rouen. 
Villers ſends away the deputies of Spain and the 


League. The ce emony with which Rouen was 


ſurrendered to the k-ng. The con itions upon 
which Roſay con ents to receive any gratuities. 
Villars comes to court. An inſtance of Henry's 
generoſity, Lyons ſubmits to the king, notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours of the duke de Nemours to 
the contrary, Poitiers, Cambrai, and other cities 
do the ſame, The taking of La-Capelle by the 
Spaniards, The ſiege of 1 commences. The 
affairs which oblige Roſny to return to Paris: his 
converſation with the cardinal of Bourbon : he ſup- 
ports the jeſuits in their proceſs with the univerſity 
and curates of Paris: he returns to the fiege of 
Laon. A farther account of the fiege. Henry's 
indefatigable labours there. A great con 

Spaniards defeated by Biron. Roſny preſent at this 
rencounter. The king diſpleaſed with Biron. The 
Spaniards endeavour in vain to throw ſupplies into 


SUMMARY of the SEVENTH BOOK. 


1596, Henry diſſatis th the duke of 
Bouillon; and why. The motives for Roſny's 
journey to Sedan: his converſation with Bouillon: 
in which he penetrates into his deſigns, and diſcovers 
his real character. The taking of Laon. Military 
expeditions in different parts of the kingdom, be- 
twixt the king's party and that of the League. 
ſigns of the duke of Maienne upon Burgundy. 
Death of the cardinal of Bourbon. Death of the 
ſuperintendant D'O: his character. Character of 
the ducheſs of Guiſe. The duke of Guiſe makes 
a treaty with the king. Roſny's apology for this 
treaty. 


EMOIRS from 8 1594 to the year 
wi 
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treaty. Services performed by the duke of Guiſe 
for his majeſty. Character of Sancy. The ſtory 
of Alibouſt. made in the council of the 
finances. Maxims and reflections relating to the 
finances. Henry declares war againft Spain, con- 


trary to Roſny's opinion: He is wounded by John 


Chatel : particulars of this horrid attempt; and tne 
baniſhment of the jeſuits. The motives which de- 
termine Henry to march into Burgundy. Roſny 
quarrels with the council of the finances. Deſer- 
tion of the count of Soiſſons. Roſny inſulted by 
the count's officers. A campaign in Picardy. The 
French defeated at Dourlens. Death of admiral 
Villars. Campaign in Burgandy glorious for Henry 
IV. Battle of Fontaine-Frangois. Condi:ions 
upon which the Pope gives abſolution to Henry. 
Ihe conduct of Cardinal D*Offat examined. Henry 
= to Picardy. Loſſes ſuſtained there by France. 

duke of Montpenſier reveals to the king the 
plots of the chief noblemen of the kingdom. Bou- 
ion is ſent to London. Jealouſy and hatred of the 
council of finances againſt Roſny. 


SUMMARY of the EIGHTH BOOK. 


EMOIRS from the 1596 — 1597. 
M Siege of La-Fere. Tie king taken ill. 


Military enterprizes: ſome executed; others blaſt- 
ed. Death of the duke of Nemours, and of the 
duke of Nevers. Embezzlement of the finances. 
Roſny goes to Henry at Amiens: his adventure 
with an aſtrologer. Medame de Liancourt in great 
danger. Roſny's journey to Rouen: he is deputed 
to the princeſs to prevail upon her to eſpouſe the 
duke of Montpenſier: the treatment he receives 
from her: in danger of being diſgraced upon this 
occaſion : recovers the favour of the princeſs. Suc- 
ceſs of the king's arms in different provinces. Op- 
poſition made by the financiers to Roſny's being 7 
point 
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pointed one of the council of finances. Henry's 
irreſolution upon this head, who at laſt places him 
in the council. The duke of Maienne concludes a 
treaty with the king, and comes to his majeſty at 
Monceaux. Roſny goes to viſit the generalities : 
calumnies of his enemies upon this occaſion : his 
zourney of great uſe to the king. Roſny's diſputes 
with Sancy : he diſcovers the artifices and frauds of 
the council of finances. The afſembly des notables 
held at Rouen. Reflections upon the ſtates of the 
kingdom. Good counſel given by Sully to the king. 
The reſult of this aſſembly. The council of reaſon 
eſtabliſhed, and afterwards ſuppreſſed. Rolny's la- 
bours in the finances. | 


SUMMARY of the NINTH BOOK. 


1 from the year 15971 598. Di- 
verſions at court. The Spaniards ſurpriſe 


Amiens. Roſny contrives the means of retakin 
this place: he is put at the head of the council 
finances in the king's abſence : his iabours in the 
finances, and diſputes with the council, The ſiege 
of Amiens, all the neceſſaries for which are ſupplied 
by Roſny. The proteſtants mutiny again, during 
this ſiege: their deſigns. Death of St. Luc. Hen- 
ry promiſes Roſny the poſt of grand-maſter of the 
ordnance; but gives it to D*Eftrecs - Roſny made 
governor of Mante, The Spaniards attempt in vain 


to ſuccour Amiens. It is taken. An account of 


Henry's letters upon different ſubjects. Enterpriſes 
after the ſiege of Amiens: ſome fail, others are ex- 
ecuted. Negotiations for a peace. Henry IV. goes 
into Brittany. Cabals of the Calviniſts to obtain a 
favourable edict, Henty gives audience to the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, who cannot prevail 
upon him to continue the war. Edict of Nantz. 
Henry's converſation with the duke of Bouillon. 


A fingular converſation between Henry IV. and 
Roſny, 
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SUMMARY. 
Roſny, upon the diſſolution of his marriage, and his 
paſſion for the ducheſs of Beaufort. Henry returns 


to Paris: goes to Picardy. Concluſion and cere- 
monies of the peace of Vervins. 


SUMMARY of tke TENTH BOOE. 


rr from the year 1598—1 599. Part 
of the troops diſbanded. Ordinances upon 
grain; the wearing of ſwords; and «ther regula- 
tions upon the finances, the police, public works, 
&c. Queſtion of the true or falſe Don Sebaſtian. 
Conferences held at Boulogne between Spain and 


England, but without effect. The ducheſs of 


Beaufort labours with her partizans to be declared 


queen. The firmneſs and reſolution with which ſhe 
is oppoſed by Roſny: he quarrels with her: they 
are reconciled by Henry. A converſation betwixt 


this prince and his miſtreſs upon that ſubject. Hen- 


ry's ſickneſs. Reception of the legate at St. Ger- 
main. Labours of Roſny in the finances. Quali- 
ties neceſſary for a ſtateſman. Roſny gives an ac- 
count of his wealth; his character; his manner of 
living, &. The deplorable condition to which 
France was reduced by the wars. Sums expended 
for the treaties made with the League. Arrets 
which were publiſhed. Roſny has a diſpute with 
the duke of Epernon: labours with Henry to recti- 
fy the abuſes in the finances. The adilities of this 
prince for government. Singular tranſactions. Ex- 
ſition, examen, and artifice of the laſt wil of 
hilip II. The archducheſs comes to Marſeilles. 
Oppoſition of the clergy of France to the marri 
of the princeſs Catherine with the duke of Bar : 
cardinal D*Offat's conduct upon this occaſion : a 
conference held between the catholics and proteftants 
for tne converſion of this princeſs, but without ſuc- 
ceſs: Henry orders the marriage to be folemnized 
by the archbiſhop of Rouen ; humourous converſa- 


tion 


SUMMARY, 

tion upon this ſubject. The and parliament 
oppoſe the regiſtration of the <di-t of Nantz ; alte - 
rations made in it; aſſembly of the proteſtants; ar- 
tifices of the duke of Bouillon upon this occaſion : 
the edict regiſtrated. The affair of Martha Broſſier. 
Gratuities and employments given by Henry to 
Roſny. The ſtrange deaths of the conftable's wife, 
and of the ducheſs of Beaufort: Henry's grief for 
the loſs of the ducheſs: Roſny comforts him. 


M E M O I R $ 
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S U L L V. 


HE ceremony of the king's abjuration was fol- 

lowed by a deputation * of the duke of Ne- 
vers to Rome, who, together with the cardina! de 
Gondy, and the marquis de Piſany, were to offer 
the pope the ſubmiſlioas uſual in fuch caſes. Al- 
though this change was a mortal ſtroke for the league, 
the Spaniards and the duke of Maienne ſtill held out: 
they endeavoured to perſuade their partiſans that there 
ſtill remained reſources capable of making it ineffec- 
tual; but they ſpoke at that time contrary to their oõẽõm 


* Clement VIII. refuſed to acknowledge and receive the duke of 
Nevers as ambaſſador, and would oblige the French Biſhops to go and 
preſent themſelves to the grand inquifitor, pretending that they had no 
power to abſolve the king. M. de Thou blames, with as much rea- 
ſon, the pope's inflexibility upon this occaſion, as he extols the cou · 
rage, prudence, and the whole condu of the duke of Nevers, book 
108. See tom. II. Mem. de Nevers, MSS. de la Bibliot. du Roi, and 
in the hiſtorians mentioned above, the particulars of the embaſſies of 
Nevers and Luxemburg, and the negociations of father Seraphin Oli- 
vari, de la Clielle, of the abbots Du-Perron and d' Oſſat, with the 
holy father. The pope ſtill deferred a long time an abſolution which 
he had a great defire to grant, and received very ill la Clielle, who 
preſented to him the letters of Henry IV. Father Seraphin, who was 
— and plainly perceived that the pope's anger was only feigned, 

id to him merrily, · Holy father, if the devil himſelf was to come, 
and aſk an audience of you, and you had any hopes of converting. 
«* him, you could not in conſcience deny him it.“ This ſpeech 
drew a ſmile from his bolineſs. 

Vor. II. | B opinion, 
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opinion, and this feigned confidence was only de- 
ſigned to obtain greater advantages from the king, 
before he was ſecurely fixed on the throne. | 
TH1s is not a mere conjectuie only, at leaſt with 

rd to the king of Spain, ſince it is certain that 

he ordered Taxis and Stuniga to offer the king forces 
ſufficient to reduce all the chiefs of the league and 
the proteſtant party, without annexing any other 
condition to this offer, than a ſtrict alliance between 
the two crowns; and an agreement, that the king 
ſhould give no aſſiſtance to the rebels in the Low 
Countries. Philip II. judged of Henry ty himſelf, 
and conſidered his converſion only as the principle 
of a new political ſyſtem, which made it neceſſary 
for him to break through his former engagements. 
It may not perhaps be unuſeful to mention here an 
obſervation I have made on the conduct of Spain, 


which is, that although before and after the death 


of Catherine de Medicis ſhe had put a thouſand dif- 
ferent ſprings in motion, changed parties and inte- 
reſts as ſhe thought moſt expedient to draw advan- 
tages from the diviſions that ſhook this kingdom, the 
proteſtant party was the only one to which ſhe ne- 
ver made any application: ſhe has often publicly 
proteſted, that ſhe never had the leaſt intention to 
gain or ſuffer their alliance. It is by an effect of 
this very antipathy that the Spaniards have conſtantly 
refuſed the new religion admiſſion into their ſtates: 
an antipathy which cannot be attributed to any thing 


but the republican principles the proteſtants are ac- 
cuſcd of having imbibed. The king-being fully con- 


vinced, that to itifle the ſeeds of ſchiſm in his king- 
dom, it was neceſſary to give none of the different 


factions occaſion to boaſt, that his power was at their 


diſpoſal; and that to reduce all parties, he muſt be 


partial to none; he therefore ſteadily rejected theſe . 


offers from Spain, and thoſe which the duke of 
Maienne made him to the ſame purpoſe; but at that 


Very. 
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very time appeared willing to treat with any of the 
Chiefs or cities of the league which would ſurrender, 
and reward them in proportion to their readineſs and 
ſervices: and it was this prudent medium that he 
was reſolved to perſiſt in. Although he now pro- 
feſſed the ſame religion as the league, yet his aver- 
ſton to the ſpirit which actuated that party, and to 
the maxims by which they were governed, was not 
leſſened; the very name only of the league was ſuf- 
ficient to kindle his anger. The catholic leaguers 
ſuppoſing that his abjuration authorized them to 
aboliſh, in thoſe cities which depended up n them, 
the edicts that were favourable to the huguenots, 
the king cauſed them to be reſtored; and though in 
ſome places the leaguers had obtained the conſent 
even of the huguenots themſelves (determined to pur- 
chaſe peace at any price) for this purpoſe, yet the 
protettant party murmuring at it, Henry cancelled all 
that had been done to that effect *, and ſhewed that 
it was his deſign to keep the ballance even. 

Tux duke of Maienne, finding that in this laſt 
ſcheme, which he had believed infallible, he was 
diſappointed as well as the reſt, placed all his future 
dependence upon his old friends the Parifitans, and 
neglected no method by which he might awaken 
their mutinous diſpoſition. But ſo far was he from 
ſucceeding in this attempt, that he could not hinder 
them from diſcovering their joy at what had juſt paſ- 
ſed at Saint Denis. They talked publicly of peace, 
and even in his preſence; and he had the mortifica- 
tion to hear a propoſal ta ſend deputies to tie king to 
demand a truce for fix months, and they obliged 
bim to give his conſent to it. The truce of three 


The king, on the rath of December this year, held an aſſembly 
of the proteſtants at Mante, in which he publicly declared, chat his 
changing his religion ſhould make no alteration in the affa ra of the 
proteſtants, Mem. de la ligue, tom. 5. And the calviniſts having 
alked many things of him, be told them he could not comply with 
their requeſts, but that he would tolerate them. Matthieu, tom. II. 


by: I. p. 464. 
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months, that had been granted them at Surene +, 
had only inſpired them with an inclination for a 
longer one. 

THe king gave audience to the deputies in full 
council, The greateſt number of tfoſe who com- 
poſed it, liftening to nothing but their jealouſy of 
the duke of Maienne, whom they feared as a man 
that had the means in his power of purchaſing favour 
and rewards, were of opinion, that no regard ought 
to be ſhewn to this demand of the deputies, becauſe 
the perſon who ſent them perſiſted in his revolt 


withſtanding the juſtice of not confounding the duke 
of Maienne with the Pariſians, I ſaw that this advice 
was likely to be followed, and certainly it might 
have produced ſome terrible misfortune. I infiited 
fo ſtrongly upon the advantage of letting the people, 
already recovered from their firſt terrors, taſte the 
ſweetneſs of a peace which would intereſt them ſtill 
more in the king's favour, that this prince declared 
he would grant the truce they demanded of him, but 
for the months of Auguſt, September, and October, 
only. 
Tux next day a prodigious concourſe of the 

pulace of Paris affembled at Sr. Denis. The king 


ſhewed himſelf to the people, affifted publicly at 


maſs; wherever he turned his ſteps the croud was fo 
great, that it was f ſometimes impoſſible to pierce 
through them: at the ſame moment, a million of 
voices cried, Long liue the king. Every one returned, 
charmed with the gracefulneſs of his perſon, his con- 


+ Or at Vilette, fituated between Paris and St. Denis, as it is ob- 
ſerved in the Memoirs of the league. It is dated the 31ſt of July, 
and was publiſhed the next day at Paris. 

17 They are wild,” faid Henry, © to ſee a king.” Etoile, ibid. 
In a letter which he wrote to mademoiſelle d Eſtrèes, upon this or 
ſome other ſuch occaſion, he ſays, A pleaſant adventure happened to 
me at church; an old woman of 80 years of age, ſeized me by the 
« head and kiſſed me; I was not the firſt who laught at it; to- mor- 
33 Recueil des lettres d Henry 


deſcenſion, 


inſt the king, even after his abjuration. Not- 
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deſcenſion, and that popular air which was natural 
to him: God bleſs him,” ſaid they, with tears in 
their eyes, and grant that he may ſoon do the ſame 
© in our church of Notre Dame in Paris.” I ob- 
ſerved to the king this diſpoſition of the people with 
regard to him; tender and ſenſible as he was, he 
could not behold this ſpectacle without a ſtrong emo-- 


uon 
Spaniards had now recourfe to their uſuak 


Tur 
arti ices. D' Entragues came to me one morning, 
and told me, that a Spaniard was juſt arrived at Sr. 
Denis, charged with diſpatches of great importance 
from Mandoce, who had ordered him to make his 
applications, directly to me, being the only perſon 
who had any knowledge of the propoſals which he 
had a long time ago made to the king at Bearn, by 
Moreau and the viſcount de Chaux. This Spa- 
niard, whoſe name was Ordognes, or Nugnes, had 
been a domeſtic of d'Entragues, whoſe ſervice he 
had quitted for that of Mandoce; d'Entragues cor- 
refponded, by his means, with the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador to the league: this is what I learned of this 
man by the recital, whether true or falſe, that d*En- 
tragues made me. I did. not confide much in this 
Spaniſh emiſſary, and leſs in d' Entragues, whoſe tur- 
bulent diſpoſition I was well acquainted with; I re- 
ceived him therefore coldly enough, for I did not 
doubt but this was all a Spaniſh ſtratagem: but d'En- 
tragues ſeemed fo affected with my ſuſpicions of his 
fidelity, and added ſo many aſſurances of the vera- 
city of his Nugnes, that | perminned him to bring 
him to me that evening. The king, whom I in- 
formed of d' Entragues viſit, had the ſame opinion of 
it that I had; however, he commanded me to hear 
what the envoy had to ſay. 

D*EnTRAGUEs did not fail to return at the time 
appointed, accompanied by the Spaniard, who after 
ſome vague conv<riation about the joy there was in 
the court of Spain for the king's abjuration, and a 

B 3 great 
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great many proteſtations of kindneſs, which I had 
no reaſon to believe very ſincere, at length told me, 
he had a commiſfion to propoſe a marriage between 
the king and the infanta * of Spain, with ſome other 
articles, which he declared he had been ordered to 
explain only to the king, to whom he intreated me 
to preſent him. Henry being willing to hear him, 
I told Nugnes, without any ceremony, that ſince 
he came from fo ſuſpected a place, he muſt purchaſe 
the honour ef an audience from his majeſty, by ſub- 
mitting to a few precautions that would perhaps be a 
little mortifying. He thought nothing too hard. I 
therefo e began to ſearch him myſelf, and afterwards 
cauſed two of my valets de chambre to make a more 
rigid ſcrutiny about his perſon and cloaths; one of 
them having been a taylor, 2cquitted himſelf of this 
taſk with, great exactneſs. When he came into the 
king's apartment I made him kneel, and held both 
his hands betwixt mine. He added nothing to the 
propoſals he had already made me, but talked of the 
alliance between the two crowns in terms fo ſpecious 
and Jofiy, that the king, who at firſt would hardly 
lien to him, could not hinder himſelf from approv- 
ing of the Spaniard's propoſal, ta ſend ſome perſon 
on whom he could rely, to enquire of don Bernardin 
de Mandoce himiclf, if what he had faid could be 
depended on. 

Tuis deputation, which would have the appear- 
ance of a myſtery, I could not approve of, and ftill 
leſs of the choice his majeſty made of la Varenne for 
this occaſion, a man remarkably vain f. The king, 


* Clara Eugenia of Auftria, ſecond daughter of Philip IT. 

+ We ſhall mention him again, in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs z 
his name is William Fouquet, and he derives the title of la Varenne. 
from the marquiſate of la Varenne in Anjou, which he bought. His 
firſt employment was that of a cook to the princefs Catherine, and his 
princeſs met him one day after his preferment, and faid to him 
« La Varenne, thou haſt gained more by 2 my brother” 
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to whom I diſcovered all my apprehenſions, thought 


he ſhould avoid any appearance of an gement or 
negotiation with Spain, by giving Ta Varenne no 
commiſſions in writing, and making the regulation 
of ſome bohndaries upon the frontiers of Spain the 
pretence for his journey. La Varenne had no ſoon- 
er received orders to depart, than he boaſted of his 


commiſſion, aſſumed the ambaſſador, and repreſent- 


ed himſelf as ſuch to Mandoce; who, on his ſide, 
paid him greater honours than he had required. This 
produced the effect which the Spaniards deſigned it 
ſhould. It was for ſome time be'ieved in England 
and Germany, that Henry fought to gain the king 
of Spain's friendſhip, and to break his alliance with. 


-the proteſtant powers; which might have produced 


-an open rupture, if the king had not taken meaſures. 
immediately to convince them of the contrary. 

Tus laſt reſource the league now depended upon, 
-and which was the cauſe that they always protracted 
un agreement or rupture with the Spaniards, was the 
'borrid reſolution of aſſaſſinating the king; a reſolu- 
tion with which they knew well how to inſpire a- 


* poulets , than by larding of mine,” one may conclude, that the 


means by which he gained the king's favour were not very honour- 


able. He was firſt made cloak-bearer to this prince, afterwards- 
counſellor of ſtate, and comptroller- general of the poſt-office, and 

always lived in great familiarity with Henry IV. who ennobled him. 

La Varenne appointed a gentleman to attend his fon. „What, 
"faid this prince to him, if thou hadft given thy ſon to a gentleman, 
I ſhould have underſtood what you would be at, but to give a gen- 

& tleman to him, is what I cannot comprehend.” They fay like- 

wiſe that la Varenne having obtained ſome favour of the king which 
the chancellor de Bellievre made. ſome difficulty to grant him, la Va- 

renne ſaid to him, Sir, don't have ſuch a high opinion of yourſelf : 
« I would have you to know, that if my maſter was twenty-five 
« years younger I would not change places with you.” See d' Au- 

*bigne, Geneal. de Saint:-Marthe. Mem. de m. le duc d' Angou- 
leme. Mem. de Du-pleſſis, c. Menagiana. Cayet, ibid. tom. V. 
p- 276. ſpeaks of the embaſſy of la Varenne into Spain, in a quite 
different manner from our Memoirs. 


Porter les pou'ets, in French, fignifies to carry love · letters: the 
jeſt lines in the ambiguity of the word puulet, which Gignifies either a 


pullet or a girl. 
B 4 ſmall 
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ſmall number of determined men, whoſe heads wa 
had turned with the alluring proſpect of great rewards 
if they ſucceeded in their enterprize, and the hopes 
of meriting a crown of martyrdom if they ſunk un- 
der it. Nature itſelf fo recoils at the reflection. that 
thoſe who boaſt of being the ſupportegs of religion, 
ſhould ſoimpiouſly violateits moſt ſacred injunctions, 
that this paſſage ought to be blotted from all hiſ- 
tories; were it not likewiſe certain, that there is 
not any ſociety of men, who bear the name of chriſ- 
tians, that would ſuffer the imputation of authoriz- 
ing ſuch a crime; ſuch, indeed, that no body of 
men, or even any individual, ought to be accuſed 
of it, without a proof too clear to be conteſted. 
THe king had but too“ many in thoſe jou 

he tcok from St. Denis to Chalon-ſur-Marne, 
to Fort de Gournai, to Brie-comte-Robert, to Me- 
lun, and af:erward to Meulan and Fontainebleau. 
Upon this article, the monks eſpecially have con- 
tracted a ſtain which they will not eaſily efface. 
Henry, while at Melun, had like to have periſhed 
ty the hand of one of theſe enthuſiaſts, whom the 
jeſuits and capuchins every where ſuborned for that 
purpoſe. Amongſt other informations which were 
ſent him upon this ſubject, he received advice, that 
one of theſe villains bad ſet out from Lyons t, with 


® Cayet. Chron. Novenn. liv. v. p. 230. ſpeaks more poſitively of 
thoſe conſpiracies againſt the life of Henry IV. Mariſot ſays, that a 
Flamand, called Avenius, came to St. Denis with a defign to ſtab the 
prince, but obſerving with what devotien he behaved at maſs, he 
threw himſelf at his feet, and implored his pardon ; but afterwards, 
—— intention, he was broke upon the wheel in the year 
1593 33 

+ It was — Barriẽre, or Barre, a waterman of Orleans. Davila 
relates this fact a little differently, book iv. The Memoirs of the 
le-»2ue accuſed a jeſuit of Paris, and a capuchin of Lyons, of this 
bloody deſign, but name neither of them. De Thou ſays expreſsly, 
bi cvite that this jeſuit was father Varade, rector of the college of 
Pacis, and takes an opportunity from thence of inveighing moſt bitter- 
ty againſt the whole ſociety. Mezerai, book Ixii. ſpeaks in the ſame 
terms, and thence ſhews, that he has only copied de Thou; but be- 
tides that the evidence of an enemy ought to be of no weight, it is 
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a reſolution to come thither and aſſaſſinate him. For- 
tunately, before he left Lyons, he declared his de- 
ſign in confeſſion to a prieſt; who, terrified at this 
frenzy, revealed it to a gentleman of Lyons. This 

ntleman poſted away immediately to get to Melun 

fore the murderer, and deſcribed him fo exactly 
to the king, from the picture the prieſt had drawn 


proper to obſerve here, once for all, that when the duke of Sully and 
the other calviniſt writers lay ſuch crimes to the charge of the jeſuits, 
as well as to meſſicurs de Villeroy, Cm d' Oſſat, &c. they only 
mean, that ſuch or ſuch a thing happened in conſequence of the 
principles, writings, public diſputations, and ſermons, of the confede- 
rates; in a word, that it was owing to the wrong notions of the league g 
and to the ſpirit that governed them; and don't mean, that ſuch a 
Jeſuit, or ſuch a perſon, was the perpetrator or contriver of ſuch an 
action. This will appear more plainly in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs. 
See how we have explained ourſelves on this matter in the preface of 
this work. 

As to the fact related here, whatever de Thou, Cayet, book v. p. 
240. and Mezerai ſay, it is certain, that Barriere being put to the 
rack, in order to extort from him the naraes of thoſe who had ſolicited 
him to attempt the king's life, did not name father Varade; it is alſs 
certain, that this jefuit was not proſecuted at all; that he was brought 
into no manner of trouble during the whole courſe of this proceſs ; 
and that he remained in Paris even after the king had entered that 
city. When, in the following year 1594, Antony Arnaud, in his 
plea for the univerſity, reproached the jeſuits for the ſuppoſed crime 
of father Varade, thoſe monks denied it, and the counſellor did not 
prove the charge. Hitt. of the univerſity of Paris, tom. vi. p. 884. 
Laſtly, the king, in 1604, giving an aniwer to the firſt prefident du 
Harlay, who was repreſenting to him, that it grieved the parliament 
to regiſter the edi for the re- eſtabliſſiment of the jeſuits, cieared them 
in particular upon the article which -oncerned Barri-re, ſaying, that 
none of them were privy to that defigned parricide. Mem. Chronol. 
and Dogmat. for the Hiſtory of the church, tom. I. p. 28. Meſſ. de 
Thou, Cayet, and Mezerai, have tllen advanced a moſt notorious 
falſhood, when they wrote, that father Varade had adviſed Parcicre 
to kill the king. It was father Seraphin Banchi who diſcovered the 
plot; and the gentleraan who travelled from Lyons to acqu.aint Henry 
with it, and knew again Barricre at Melun, was called Brancaleon. 
Chronol. Nov. ibid. Henry IV. talking of this intended crime with 
F. Matthieu, his hiſtorian, told him, that the villain had at three 
liſſerent times an opportunity to kill him, viz. in a aunting match, 
when he was gathering ſome truit from a tree, and in the church of 
St. Denis; and that Barriere, as well as Clement, had agreed with 
his accomplices to involve in his accutation a multitude of innocent 
perions, and particularly ſeveral French princes aud noblemen. Mat- 
thicu, tome II. book i. p. 150. | 
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of him, that he was known and ſeized amongſt the 
croud at Melun, confeffed his intended crime, and 
received puniſhment for it. The king, aſhamed 
even for his enemies, who by this wickedneſs diſco- 
vered the true bent of their diſpoſitions, equally 
alarmed with all theſe attempts againſt his perſon, 
and tormented with the precautions he was obſiged 
to take, often complained to me in the moſt affecting 
manner of his uneaſy fituation. 
He would not have been unhappy if the behaviour 
of the catholics in his court had at leaſt compenſated 
for that of the catholics in the league ; but the king's 
abjuration had produced no more change in them 
than the others, and they thought they were entitled 
to make him comply with their inclinations in all 
things, T hey bore with impatience the king's not 
breaking off all commerce with his old proteſtant 
ſervants, and openly murmured if he but converſed 
with any of them, eſpecially with me. The appre- 
henſion of my bringing him back to his former re- 
ligion affected them much leſs than their ſuſpicions 
that, in thoſe converſations I had with the king, I 
ſhould prevail upon him to rectify the abuſes in the 
—— eſpeclally the confuſion of the finances. 

enry, who was not yet in a condition to aſſert his 
authority, ſo far complied with their caprices, as to- 
avoid all private converſation with the huguenots, 
reſumed his conferences upon religion with the ca- 
tholics only, and continued them at Andreſy and 
Milly t. I took this opportunity to aſk the king's 
permiſſion to go to Bontin, where I had grain to 
ſel] to the value of five or ſix thouſand crowns. He 
granted it, and told me, that at my return he might 
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+ And likewiſe, at Pontoiſe, and Fleury, a caſtle in Gatinois, ba- 
longing to Henry Clauſſe, chief-juſtice in eyre. The Roman catho- 
lics who were there, were, according to M. de Thou, meſſicurs de 
$chomberg, de Villeroy, de Belin, de Revol, Jeannin, and de Thou 
himſelf, who gives us alſo to underſtand, that their diſcourſes turned, 
more upon politics than religion. 
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be able to ſorm a more exact judgment of 
52 fore of his affairs, and that he woald then talk 
farther with me. 

I cant to Bontin, with my 2 a time when: 
grain bore a high price. great cities, 
Sing — of the truce, haſtened to fill their 
magazines, whatever might happen, and paid for 
what they bought with the money which the Spa- 
niards had fcattered throughout the kingdom. Spa- 
niſh piſtoles were then ſo common, that commerce: 
was generally carried on in that money. 

I rap ſcarce ſold half of my grain, when a letter 
the king wrote to me from Fontainebleau obliged me 
to return, He had, in my abſence, opened three 
letters directed to me, from which he could draw no 
intelligence, becauſe two of them, one of which 
came from madam de Simiers *, ſiſter to Vitry, and 
a great friend of admiral Villars, and the other from 
la Font, were written in cyphers; and all that the 
third, which came from a man named Deſportes, of 
Verneuil, contained, was, that he had ſomething to 
communicate to me relating to the propoſal I made 
him in my abbey Saint-Taurin of Evreux. The 
king, rigidly watched by the catholics, could only 


give me theſe letters, the contents of which I after- 


wards acquainted him with. Deſportes was the 
agent employed by the baron de Medavy + to treat of 
an accommodation with him, and the ſurrender of 
Verneuil. The letter from madam de Simiers, and 
that from la Font, turned only upon ſome favour- 
able circumftances which now pre ſented themſelves, 
to engage Villars in the king's intereſt. But affairs 
foon took another turn with regard to him; the loſs 
of Feſcamp fo affected this governor, that for this 

wm Louiſa de rH »* A - 8 . * 
r . 


+ Peter Rouxel, baron of Medayy, count of Grancy, lieutenart- 
general in Normandy, and counſeller of ſtate, died in 1617, He was 


zema: kable for an uncommon ſtrength of body. 


1 4 port an! forces ip the county of Causa. 
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time he broke off all meaſures towards an accommo- 
dation. I was informed of it by letters from ma- 
dam de Simiers and la Font, in anſwer to mine, at 
the very moment when, dy the king's command, I 
was preparing to go and confirm Villars in his good 
reſolution. 

THE manner in which Feſcamp was ſurprized is 
fo remarkable, that it well deſerves a particular re- 
cital here. When this fort was taken by Biron from 
the league, in the garriſon that was turned out of it, 
there was a gentleman, called Bois-roſe ®, a man 
of ſenſe and courage, who making an exact obſer- 
vation of the place he left, and having concerted his 
ſcheme, contrived to get two ſoldiers, whom he had 


| bound to his intereſt, to be received into the new 


= which was put into Feſeamp by the roya. iſts. 
hat ſide of the fort next the ſea is a perpendicular 
rock fix hundred feet high, the bottom of which, 
for about the height of twelve feet, is continually 
waſhed by the ſea, except four or five days in the 
year, during the utmoſt receſs of the ſea, when, for 
the ſp:ee of three or four hours, it leaves fafteen or 
twenty fathom of dry ſand at the foot of the rock. 
Bois-roſe, who found it impoſſible by any other way 
to ſurprize a garriſon, who guarded with great care 
a place lately taken, did not doubt of accompliſhing 
his deſign, if he could enter by that fide which was 
thought inacceſhble; this he endeavoured by the fol- 
lowing contrivance to perform. 

HE bad agreed upon a ſignal with the two ſoldiers 
whom he had corruf ted, and one of them waited for 
it continually upon the top of the rock, where he 
poſted himſolf during the whole time that it was low 
water. Bois-roſc, taking the oppcrtunity of a very 
dark night, came with fey reſolute men, choſen 
from an:ovgft the failors, in two large beats, to the 
foot of the rock. He had provided himſeif with a 


* — De Gouſtiminil, or Gouſminil, lord of the manor of Bais- 
roſe, Sce Chron. Novenn. book v. p- 94» K 
thick 
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thick cable, equal in to the height of the 
rock, and tying knots at equal diſtances, run ſhort 
ticks through, to ſerve to ſupport them as 
climbed. T he ſoldier whom he had gained, having 
waited ſix months for the ſignal, no fooner perceived 
it, than he let down a cord from the top of the pre- 
Cipice, to which thoſe below faftened the cable, by 
which means it was wound up to the top, and made 
faſt to an opening in the battlement with a ſtrong 
crow run through an iron ſtaple made for that pur- 
poſe. Bois-roſe giving the lead to two ſerjeants, 
whoſe courage he was weil convinced of, ordered the 
fifty ſoldiers to mount the ladder in the ſame manner, 
one after another, with their weapons tied round 
their bodies, himſelf bringing up the rear, to take 
away all hope of returning ; which indeed ſoon be- 
came impoſſible, for before they had aſcended half 
way, the ſea riſing more than fix feet, carried off 
their boats, and ſet their cable a floating. T he ne- 
ceſſity of withdrawing from a difficult enterprize is 
not always a ſecurity againſt fear, when the danger 
appears almoſt inevitable. If the mind repreſents to 
itſelf theſe fifty men, ſuſpended between heaven and 
earth, in the midſt of darkneſs, truſting their ſafety 
to a machine ſo inſecure, that the leaſt want of cau- 
tion, the treachery of a mercenary ſoldier, or the 
flighteit fear, might precipitate them into the abyſs 
of the fea, or daſh them againſt the rocks; add to 
this, the noiſe of the waves, the height of the rock, 
their wearineſs, and exhauſted ſpirits ; it will not 
appear ſurprizing, that the boldeit amongſt them 
trembled, as in effect he who was foremoſt did. This 
ſerjeant teliing the next man that he could mount no 
higher, and that his heart failed him, Bois-roſe, to 
whom this diſcourſe paſſed from mouth to mouth, 
and who perceived the truth of it by their advancing 
no higher, crept over the bodies of thoſe that were 
before him, adviſing each to keep firm, and got up 


to the foremoſt, whoſe ſpirits he at firſt endeavoured 
to 
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to animate; but finding that gentleneſs would not 
prevail, he obiiged him to mount by pricking him 
in the back with his poignard ; and, doubtleſs, if 
he had not obeyed him, he would have precipitated 
him into the ſea. At length, with incredible labour 
and fatigue, the whole troop got to the top of the 
rock, a little before the break of day, and was in- 
troduced by the two ſoldiers into the caſtle, where 
they began to ſlaughter without mercy the centinels 
and the whole guard; fleep delivered them up an 
eaſy prey to the enemy, who killed all that reſiſted, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort. 

Bois-RosE immediately ſent notice of this amaz- 
ing ſucceſs to admiral Villars, and thought the go- 
vernment of the citadel he had fo dearly bought was 
the leaſt reward he might expect. — he 
heard that Villars, or rather the commander de Gril- 
jon *, had a deſign to drive him out of it. Amidft 
the firſt tranſports of his rage for this injuſtice, he 
delivered the caſtle of Feſcamp to the king, whoſe 
converſion he had juſt been informed of. Villars, at 
this news, broke off the negociation which he had 
permitted madam de Simiers and la Font to carry on 
in his name, and ſent forces to inveſt Feſcamp. Bois- 
roſe, finding himſelf too weak to make a long reſiſt- 
ance, called the king to his aid, who inftantly ſet 
forward for Dieppe, and came to St. Valery in Caux. 
When this hoſtility broke out, the three months 
truce was expired; but the king had been prevailed 


upon to prolong it for two or three months longer, 


upon the duke of Maienne's repreſentation, that 


it was neceſſary he ſhould have more time to ſettle 


an affair of ſuch importance as his treaty, and that of 
the league, with the king. He failed not to ex- 
claim againſt this violation of the truce, and ſent the 


count of Belin, governor of Paris, to the king, to- 


complain of it. Belin came to St. Valery, acquitted 


2 Thomas Bertony governor of Honfltur, and heather to Crilloa. 
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himſelf of his commiſſion, and demanded a farther 
olongation of the truce for three months, which 
faid was no more than for the duke of 
Maienne to make known his laſt intentions at 
Rome and Madrid, whither he had ſent cardinal de 
Joyeuſe® and Montpezat for that purpoſe. The 
king, who perceived he only wanted to amuſe him, 
rejected the count of Belin's propoſals ; and, with- 
out liſtening to any more complaints of the action, 
which his enemies had been the firſt cauſe of, 
marched directly to Feſcamp, forced the troops of 
Villars to retire, and provided this fortreſs with: 
plenty of all things neceſſary for its ſecurity. 

Tut king, at his return to Mante, being in- 
formed that the marquis de Vitry + was inclined to- 
receive him in Meaux, to favour the good inten- 
tions of this governor, he came to Lagny, where 
all things were ſo ordered, that he made his publie 
entry into Meaux t on the = ugh» 4 of the year 
1594. | La Chatre immediately followed this ex- 
ample, with the cities of Qrleans and Bourges. 

THE truce being at an end, the king laid fieze 
to Fertre-Milonh. I would have taken this oppor- 
tunity to finiſh the buſineſs that had carried me to 
Bontin, but his majeſty commanded me to review 
ſome battalions of Swiſs at Montereau**, I fent 


Francis, the ſecond of the ſeven ſons of William de Joyeuſe, 
Henry Des-Pres, fieur of Montpezat. 

+ Lewis de I'Hopital, Marquis of Vitry. 

1 The duke of Matenne upbraiding Vitry for having betrayed him, 
in delivering the city of Meaux into the king's hands, Vitry ſaid to 
his meſſenger: . You preſs me too much: you will at lat make me 
« ſpeak. as becomes a ſoldier. Suppoſe a thief had ftolen a purſe, 
« and confided-it to my care; if afterwards, coming to the know- 
« ledge of the right owner, I ſhould reſtore it him, and refuſe to 
« give it back to the thief who had entruſted me with it, do you 
« think I ſhould commit a wicked and treaſonable action? I did 
nothing elſe when 1 delivered up the city of Meaux.“ Memoir 
for the Hiſtory of France, tom. II. 8 

Claude de la Chitre. f 
Between Meaux and Soiſſons. 
»* Montertau-faut-Jonne, in Champagne, 5 
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to madam de Roſny to meet me at this place, from 
whence I intended to carry her to Mante: ſhe wait- 
ed for me. there to no purpoſe. Two days before 
that in which I was to review the Swiſs, I received 
new diſpatches from madam de Simiers and Ia Font, 
which informed me that the man (meaning Villars) 
was appeaſed, and that nothing hindered me from 
reſuming the ſcheme that had been laid aſide. This 
affair the king thought of ſuch importance as not to 
admit of a moment's delay. The count de * Cha- 
ligny juft then coming to the army with a paſſport 
for Paris, intreated the king to fend a perſon whom 
he could depend upon, to conduct him to that city; 
and the king was willing that I ſhould take advan- 
tage of this opportunity, which offered me the 
means of procuring a more certain knowledge of 
the deſigns of the duke of Maienne and the league, 
and of getting to Rouen ſecurely. 

ACC@RDINGLY, I accompanied the count de 
Chaligny to Paris ; from whence, after having an 
interview with the duke of Maienne, I went to 
Louviers, to the houſe of the ſieur de St. Bonnet, 
about two leagues from Rouen : from this place I 
ſent notice of my arrival to the perſons who mana- 
ges our interview ; they came to fetch me the next 
evening, and introduced me into Fort St. Cathe- 
rine, where captain Boniface received and treated 
me very magnificently while we waited for Villars, 
who came at night, attended only by one ſervant; 
I likewite baving none but my valet de chambre 
with me. We did not part till after a converſation 
that laſted two hours, which left me entirely fatis- 
fed of the intentions of this governor. Our inter- 
view was conducted with the utmoſt ſecrecy ; for, 


beſides that the governors in the chief royaliſt c:tics 


in the neighbourhood of Rouen would not nave 
failed, either thro' jealouſy or ſelf-intereſt, to croſy 


— Lorrainy count of Challgny, of he family of leg. 
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the negotiation, and perhaps have done fomething 
worſe, as in effect they did, as foon as they bad any 
ſuſpicion of the affair ; there were in this province a 
great number of forces, as well foreigners as thoſe 
belonging to the league, over whom Villars had no 
authority, and which might in a little time be join- 
ed by ſuch conſiderable ſupplies, as to make him 
repent of the meaſures he had in. 

I sTALD five days in Fort St. Catherine with the 
ſame privacy; during which time I had ſeveral con- 


| ferences with Villars, and entered upon the princi- 


pa? conditions for an accommodation. Intereſt was 
not here the greateſt difficulty to get over; he was 
leſs ſolicitous to gratify mercenary views, than to 
be convinced that the king, by treating with him, 
ſought not only to gain the capital of a province, 
but to bind to his intereſts a man whom he knew 
to be equally willing and able to ſerve him. It has 
been already obſerved, what idea Villars had con- 
ceived of the king: as ſoon as my diſcourſe had 
confirmed him in it, I could ive the treaty to 
be in great forwardneſs; but I could not then go 
any farther, not having in writing the neceſſary 


Bur to give a more perfet knowledge of this 

s character: his whole conduct was influ- 

enced by one or the other of two qualities that pre- 
dominated in him, or was produced by their con- 
curience: theſe two qualities were, courage and in- 
tegrity ; the firſt inſpired that elevated generoſtry, 
that inborn noble pride , which in great fouls is 
only a perception of their own worth, without the 
leaſt mixture of mean vanity, or the intoxication 
of ſelf- love; the ſecond produces fincerity and 
truth, makes its. owner incapable of artifice and 
ſurprize, and always ready to yield to reaſon and 
juſtice : he who unites theſe two qualities has ſel- 


+ M. de Thou, ing of admiral de Villars, that he was 
of > hack and —— books cilis _ 
dom 


powers for concluding it. 
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dom any other fault than being too quickly moved 
to ſudden eruptions of anger. 

SUCH was Villars: and what J have ſtill to ſay 
concerning him will juſtify the truth of this charac- 
ter: there was too great a conformity between his 
diſpoſition and the king's to ſuffer him to continue 
long in a ſtate of enmity with him. The only dif- 
ference between them was, that Henry, by otten 
reflecting on the fatal effects of anger, by a habit 
| acquired in a Jong courfe of misfortunes, by the ne- 
cefhty he was under of gaining friends; and laſtly, 
by the native tendernefs of his heart, converted his 
firſt violent ſallies of rage into ſuch + emotiens as 


+ ow > pp pO extracted out of the Memoirs 
of the life of preſident de Thou, which proves what the author 
* fays here concerning the character of Henry IV. and which has alſo 
tome relation to what had been ſaid before upon the ſiege of Rouen. 
One day that Grillon came into the king's cloſet to excuſe hinaſelf 
c upon his being reproached, that his going backwards and forwards,. 
'« to treat with the admiral, had afforded him an opportunity and 
« the means of making that furious fally which has been mentioned, 
4. he paſſed from excuſes to diſputes, then fell into a paſſion and ut- 
c tered blaſphemies. The king, being exaſperated at this behaviour, 
« commanded him to go out; but as Gillon was coming back every 
moment from the door, and they perceived that the king grew pale 
, with anger and impatience, they were afraid he would ſeize upon 
« ſomebody's ſword, and run the impudent fellow through. At laft, 

« being come to himfelf, after Grillon went out, and turning to-; 

« wards the lords who attended him, and who, with de Thou, hai | 

% admired the patience with which he bore this inſolence, he ſaid to 
s them, Nature has formed me paſſionate, but fince I have been ſen- 
cc fible of this fault, I have always endeavoured to guard againſt the 
« dictates of fo dangerous a paſſion; I know by experience that it is- 
& a bad adviſer, and am glad to have ſuch good witnefles of my mo- 
<« deration.” It is certain, that his conſtitution, the fatigues he had 
„ endured, and the many viciffitudes of fortune to which he had 
s been ſubjected, had given him a firmneſs of ſoul, that was proof 
44 againit the efforts of rage, but not the allurements of pleaſure. It 
« was remarked, that while Grillon was thus conteſting with him, 
« mai ſhal Biron, who was then in the King's room, fitting upon a 
« trunk, pretended to be aſleep; and as the diſpute grew warmer, his 
« fleep became more ſound ; though Grillon came near him in order 
<« to abuſe him, and cried aloud in his ears, that he was a mangy 
* ſnarling dog. The company were perſuaded that the marſhal only 
« affected that deep ſleep, that he might not expoſe himſelf to the 
* brutality of ſuch a fiery hot brained man; which a 
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were wholly under the nt of his reaſon, 
and ſeldom appeared in his countenance or geſture, 
and {till ſeldomer in his words. 

t Tus king was juſt come to Chartres, which 
place he had choſen || for the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, when I joined him to give him an account 
of my journey, and to procure full powers for con- 
cluding the treaty with Villars. I had expected to 
depart again immediately, and did not imagine he 
would detain me with him ten or twelve days, which 
was really the caſe. He was then endeavouring to 
reconcile the count of Soifſons and the duke of Mont - 
penſier, whoſe enmity was firſt occaſioned by ſome 
diſputes relating to the prerogatives of their rank as 
princes of the blood, and ſtrengthened and confirm- 
ed by their competition for the ſame poſts, the ſame 
governments, and, above all, for the ſame miſtreſs, 
who was the princeſs Catherine, ſiſter to the king, 
The duke of Montpenſier had certainly the advan- 
tage in the king's favour, as well as in fortune, for 
he had immenſe eſtates ; he appeared at the coro- 
nation with a train of four or five hundred gentle- 
men, while his rival could with difficulty maintain 
a dozen: but, poor as he was, without places, with- 
out governments, and diſliked by the king ever ſince 
his eſcape from Rouen, he had this advantage over 
the duke, to poſſeſs intirely the heart of the prin- 
ceſs. The counteſs of Guiche 5 was their confi- 


© have happened if he had ſeemed to hear him. It was alſo believed, 
that he was willing to leave the king all the fatigue of the con- 
Feb. T7, 2 n 
f Againſt a frivolous decree of the ſtates of Blois, which annals 
this ceremony unleſs it is made in the city of Rheims. It was deci- 
ded, that his majeſty ſhould be crowned by Nicholas de Thou, biſhop. 
of this city, and not by the archbiſhop of Bourges, who claimed that 
honour as lord almoner ; and that no uſe ſhould be made of the Sainte- 
le, or holy bottle. See this ceremony deſcribed in the hiſtorians. 
The ſame who had been miſtreſs to Henry IV. but ſhe was grown 
very fat, coarſe, and red-faced.. Journ. of the reign of Henry III. 
wem. i. p. 270. | 
dant:;, 
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fidant ; ſhe was acquainted with all their ſecrets, 
managed their correſpondence when they could not 
ſee each other, and fo confirmed their mutual af- 
fection, that ſhe made them both ſign a contract of 
marriage, which the confuſion only of the times 
prevented them from ſolemnizing. 

His majeſty was ſo paſſionately defirous of recon- 
ciling theſe two princes of the blood to each other, 
that the treaty with Villars was ſuffered to ſtand 
ſtill, whilſt he applied himſelf wholly to this affair. 
He had no regard to my remonſtrance, nor to the 
danger there was in delaying it; he inſiſted upon 
my undertaking the difficult taſk of making them 
friends, conjointly with the biſhop of Evreux, whom 
he had pitched upon at firſt, but found he was not 
able to ſucceed alone, in ſo delicate an affair. It is 
certain, I ſtill preſerved a great ſhare of the count's 
eſteem, but I was well acquainted with his inſolent 
and haughty diſpoſition, and that the fear only of 
ſeeming to yield to a rival who was his ſuperior, 
would not only confirm him in his ptetenſions, but 
perhaps, induce him to form new ones. I will not 
tire the reader with a detail of the diſputes, refuſals, 
and fallies of ill humour which we were obliged to 
endure; we were more than once upon the point of 
giving up our taſk, as hopeleſs of ever accompliſh- 
ing it: however, by the force of arguments, found- 
ed upon the king's command, with much patience, 
and many importunites, we prevailed upon the two 
princes to ſee each other, and to embrace. I was 
not to anſwer for the ſincerity of this reconcilia- 
tion: the aiticle of their paſſion for the princeſs, 
and her mairiage, which I carefully avoided men- 
tioning, continuing ftill undetermined, left the feeds 
of diviſion in their hearts: but this I looked upon 
as an inſurmountable obſtacle. 

I was extremely well ſatisfied at having ſucceed- 
ed ſo far, without touching upon this article, and 
I gow ſaw nothing to delay my journey to —_ 
| ut 
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But I was deceived: the king's extreme folicitude 
to reconcile theſe princes, was with a view of ob- 
taining another end, which he ſtill more ardently 
defired ; and this was the very fame that I thought 
I had fo prudently laid aſide, the marriage of the 
princeſs his fiſter. Unfortunately I was the perſon 
his majeſty fixed upon to accompliſh this deſign. I 
was commiſſioned to get the contract of marriage, 
which I have juſt mentioned, out of the hands of 
the parties concerned; that, this obſtacle being re- 
moved. the king, who was reſolved to refuſe the 
duke of Montpenfier nothing he demanded, might 
be able to make uſe of his authority to prevail upon 
the princeſs to receive him for a huſband, and by 
that means deliver himſelf from the apprehenſion of 
ſeeing a marriage concluded, which, though clan- 
deſtinely, would be no leſs dangerous, | the 
count of Soiſſons would become his heir, whether 
he conſented to it or not, and make uſe of his own 
riches againſt him : and if this marriage produced 
any children, as there was no doubt but it would, 
that would give his majeſty, who had none, another 
cauſe for uneaſineſs. 

I TREMBLED when I received the king's order for 
this purpoſe. I would have repreſented to him, that 
Vil ars would certainly engage himſelf in the ene- 
my's party for ever, as would alſo Medavy, and ſe- 
veral other governors in Normandy, unleſs I went 
immediately to thoſe places. The affair was reſoly- 
ed upon; the king would not hear me, and on! 
granted me what I aſked to inſure the ſucceſs of 
his ſcheme, which was, to give no ſuſpicion of my 
being employed in it, and to leave me the choice of 
what meaſures I thought neceſſary to take. 

Wusx I was alone, and had reflected upon the 
nature of the commiſſion which I had received, I 
confeſs I was thrown into the utmoſt perplexity. 
From the knowledge I had of the princeſs Catherine's 
diſpoſition, from whom it was neceſſary to get this 
contract, 
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contract, I was convinced it was not in the power of 
Human eloquence to make her approve of the king's 
deſigns with regard to her. How difficult a taſk! 
to perſuade a woman, and a princeſs, to renounce 
the man ſhe loved, and beſtow herſelf upon one 
whom ſhe hated. There was no probability of ſuc- 
cceding bu: by artifice. I endeavoured to vanquiſh 
my [crup'es by reflecting, that in deceiving the lady, 
though I did not conſult her inclination, yet I was 
attentive to her real intereſt ; and that it was to free 
the king and kingdem from the bad conſequences 
that might attend her irregular conduct, which in- 
d uced me to act in this manner. I flattered myſelf 
that the princeſs would one day think herſelf obliged 
to me, for having, by an innocent ſtratagem, pre- 
vented the ruin of her fortune, together with the loſs 
of the king her brother's ſriendihip. Specious as 
theſe reaſons were, I cannot help confeſũng, that I 
did betray her; and this gave me pain. Ihe im- 
poſſibility of ſucceeding by any other means, and 
the hope that even ſhe would one day pardon the 
deceit, and confeſs that I had done her a real ſervice 
by it, was what at laſt determined me. As for the 
count, having no occaſion to make any applica- 
tion to him, and being likewiſe but little attach- 
ed to him, the reſpect that was due to his perfon 
ought to be laid afide, when it oppoſed the public 
utility, and what the ſervice of the king my maſter 
required of me. However, this affair, in the end, 
was the cauſe of great uneaſineſs to me, which my 
ſcrup'es, and the reluctance I had to engage in it, 
ſhould have preſerved me from. 

THERE was ſtill another difficulty to be removed. 
I ſaw the princeſs very ſeldom, on account of the 
multiplicity of buſineſs in which I was engaged, 
and | knew her diſcernment too well to doubt that 
whatever meaſures I made uſe of to obtain the con- 
tract in queſtion, my unuſual affiduity would, in a 
mind naturally diftruſtful, create ſuſpicions which 
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would put her upon her guard againſt all I could ſay 
ot get others to ſay to her: I therefore endeavoured 
to act in ſuch a manner that ſhe ſhould prevent me 
herſelf, For this purpoſe I made uſe of the two Du- 
Perrons, who I knew (eſpecially the youngeſt) were 
of a humour to make their court to the Great at 
the expence of betraying a ſecret. I was intimate 
only with the biſhop of Evreux, the eldeſt : but 
one riſques nothing in depending upon the good 
opinion all men have of their own merit; on this 
article they are always their own dupes firſt. I went 
therefore to viſit the younger Du-Perron; I flat- 
tered him; I infinuated myſelf into his favour by 
feigning to impart ſecrets to him. He began to 
think himſelf a man of vaſt importance, and, thro” 
vanity, believed every word I faid to him. When 
I perceived him intoxicated with ſelf-admiration, I 
told him (with all the appearances of the utmoſt 
ſincerity, exacting at the ſame time an oath of ſe- 
crecy from him, which I ſhould have been very ſorry 
he had kept) that the king had imparted to me in 
confidence his intentions with regard to the prin- 
ceſs ; that he was reſolved to marry her to the count 
of Soiſſons; and that ſome little difficulties, which 
ſill remained to be got over, prevented his majeſty 
from publicly declaring his deſign, I was aſſured 
two days only would be ſufficient for Du-Perron to 
get rid of this weighty ſecret, in ſuch a manner that 
it would reach the princeſs Catherine. According» 
ly, a moment afterwards he told it, with injunc- 
tions of ſecrecy, to monſieur de Courtenai®, and 
two other of the count of Soiſſons moſt intimate 
confhdants. They ran to inform the count of it, 
and he the princeſs and the. counteſs of Guiche. 
I Dip; not. doubt but the princes, flattered with 
ſuch an agreeable hope, would make me the firſt ad- 
vances; I was not deceived. Going to take leave 
of her, as a man juſt ready to undertake a long jour- 
-S Gaſpard de Courtenai. 
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ney, I had a complete proof of Du-Perron's fidelity. 
The princeſs received me with more than uſual re- 
ſpect; and the counteſs of Guiche, not willing to 
loſe ſo favourable an opportunity, after ſome conver- 
ſation upon indifferent matters, made haſte to bri 
the affair of the princeſs's marriage with the count, 
who was preſent, upon the carpet, and embracing 
me in tranſport of friendſhip, ** See,” ſaid ſhe to 
the lovers, ** a man who is able to ſerve you.” The 
rinceſs then, addrefling herſelf to me, told me, that 
2 the count and her had always eſteemed me 
—1 and that ſhe, in particular, would be ex- 
tremely obliged to me, if I would aſſiſt her endeavours 
to reſtore herſelf to the favour of the king her bro- 
ther. She ſpoke only theſe few words, and left the 
care of ſaying more to that inſinuating and graceful 
air, which ſhe knew better than any other woman in 
the world how to aſſume when ſhe pleaſed. I ſeem- 
ed to be abſolutely gained, and after thanking the 
princeſs for the honour ſhe did me, I added, that if I 


might depend upon the fecrecy of all that were then 


preſent, I would inform them of ſome circumſtances 
which would not be indifferent to them. Women 
make no ſcruple to promiſe ſecrecy, though they 
have been always accuſed of performing that promiſe 
very ill. The princeſs and her confident added an 
oath to the aſſurances they gave me; but it was not 
my deſign to explain myſelf farther at that time. I 
aſked them for three days delay: they aſſiſted me in 
finding an excuſe for deferring my journey to Rouen 
and I took leave of the company, who impatiently 


expected the time I had preſcribed. 


I was punctual to my appointment, and waited 
upon the princeſs at the expiration of the three days. 
I ſuffered myſelf to be preſſed a long time before 1 
would diſcloſe my ſecret; at laſt, ing to yield to 
the importunity of the two ladies, I told them, that 
having ſeveral times ſounded the king upon the mar- 
Tiage in queſtion, he at firſt ſhewed ſome reluctance 

to 
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to it, without caring to explain himſelf farther ; but 
my earneſt intreaties had at length prevailed upon 
him to open his heart to me upon this ſubject; and 
he confeſled, that far from Teeling any repugnance to 
conclude this marriage, he * it a very proper 
one; and fince that he had no iflue of his own, he 
ſhould be overjoyed to ſee the offspring of his ſiſter 
and a prince of his blood, whom he would look upon. 
as his own children : that the gentie and complyin 
diſpoſition of the count of Soiſſons and the prince 
was highly agreeable to him, but that he would find 
it very difficult to forget that the count had en- 
deavoured to deceive him, and to obtain his ſiſter 
without his conſent. This ſpeech, every word of 
which I had concerted before, produced the effect I 
deſigned it ſhould: the two lovers and their confidant 
began to confeſs they had acted indiſcreetly, and to 
condemn themſelves for 1 affair with 
ſuch à ſpirit of i is was what I 
waited for : I ſeized this opportunity to convince 
them that I believed the offence might be ſoon re- 
paired ; that the king was naturally kind, and eaſily 
forgot paſt injuries; all that was now neceſſary to be 
done, was to behave in a quite contrary manner, to 
ſolicit his favour, ſeem abſolutely dependent upon 
him, leave him maſter of their teſting ; in fine (and 
this was the moſt difficult point of all) ſacrifice to 
him the contract they had both ſigned, as being 
what he was moſt offended with ; and not to fear 
giving him even a declaration in writing, in which 
they {hall both bind themſelves not to marry without 
his conſent : after this condeſcenſion, I told them, 
on their fide, I believed I might aſſure them, that 
in leſs than three months the king would himſelf 
prevent their defires, and unite them for ever. 

I FounD no difficulty in gaining credit to theſe aſ- 
ſurances, and that very inſtant they promiſed to re- 
ſign the contract of marriage, poſſibly becauſe they 
thought it would be of no uſe to them, if the king, 
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when he became abſolute maſter in his dow ninns, 
ſhould not agree to it. The.counte's of Gu che 
ſaid ſhe had left it at Bearn, but would ſend 57 it 
immediately. They did not fo eaſi y yield t the 
declaration I demand:d afterwards. and without 
which their reſigning the contract ſignified nothing, 
fince the parties might, whenever they plcaled, re- 
-new it. This was the very argument I made uſe 
of to enforce the neceflity of -iving it; and I con- 
vinced them, that without this the king could net- 
ther depend upon their fincerity, nor be affured of 
their obedience. This article was rongly conteſt- 
ed; and when at laſt, bv the force f remonſtran- 
ces, I obtained a writing, by which the princeſs 
and the count cancelled all promiſes that had paſſed 
between them, releaſed each other from any en- 

ent, and ſubmit ed themſelves abſolutely to 
the k.vg's diſpoſal, the conſequence of this writing 
alarmed them, and they had recourſe to a medium, 
without which it is probable the affair had refted 
as it was: this medium was, that I only ſhould be 
intruſted with it, and ſhould not ſuffer it to go out 
of my hands, not even though the king ſhould re- 
quire it. Luckily they did not add, that it ſhould 
be returned to the princeſs, if matters took an un- 
favourable turn. k promiſed them upon my word 
and honour, that I would not part with it ; which 
fatisficd them entirely, and the writing was deli- 
vered to me, in form, ſigned by the princeſs and 
the count, and ſealed with their arms. The king's 
joy for my. ſucceſs, which he durſt hardly flatter 
Aienſelf with the hopes of, was conſiderably leſs, 
when he found the writing was to remain in my 
bands: he often entreated me earnefily to give it 
him ; but finding, by my perſiſting to refuſe him, 
that the obedience | owed him could not influence 
me to a breach of my promiſe, he no longer ſoli- 
cited me to it. The two lovers ſeeing the 


able hopes I had given them ſtill unaccompliſhed, 
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could not, as it may be well imagined, pardon 
me for having deceived them : the ſucceeding 
fart of theſe Memoirs will ſhew how they re- 
ſented it. 

AFTER the concluſion of this affair, which I can- 
not remember without pain, I was wholly employed 
in preparing for my journey to Rouen. I was ap- 

rehenfive, and not without reaſon, that fo long a 
delay had abſolutely broke all my firſt caſures with 
admiral Villars : however, I obtained full powers + 
from the king to conclude a treaty, not only with 
this governor, but alio with all the other governors 
and officers of the province. Juſt as I was going 
to ſet out, Deſportes arrived, and ſtopped me once 
more; he was ſent by the baron de Medavy to the 
biſhop of Evreux, to d:ſne tha: he would lend him 
his houſe of Condé for a little time; and alfo pce- 
vail upon me to come thither, tha he might coafer 
with me upon the conditions of his tre-ty, and that 
of Verneuil. I left Chartres, and came in the even- 
ing to Anet, madam d'Aumale having long earneſtly 
ſolicited me to viſit her there. 

Tuis lady, who had more underſtanding and pru- 
dence than her huſband, conjured him inceſſumtly :o 
break with the league, and reſign himſelf witol'y io 
the king. She was ſenſible, that not only his duty 
and ſafety required that he ſhould take this ttep, but 
his intereſt likewiſe ; for the duke d' Aumal 's do- 
meſtic affairs were in ſuch diſorder, that there was 
no other way to avoid approaching ruin, but by be- 
ing amongſt the firit that returned to their duty and 
obedience on this occaſion, and were therefore di({- 
tinguiſhed with very confiderable rewards. I alizht- 
ed at an inn in Anet, and while my ſupper was pre- 


+ The preſent duke of Sully has the original of this full power in 
his poſſeſſion, as likewiſe many of the originals of Maximilian de 
Bethune's letters upon this ſubject. 

1 Charles yn duke of Aumale, who died in 1631, in his 
retirement at Bruſicls; his wife was Mary de Lorrain, daughter of 
Rent, duke of Elbeuf, 
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ing, went to wait upon madam d'Aumale, at- 
tended only by one page. To the joy that animated 
the countenance of this lady the moment ſhe per- 
ceived me, ſhe added the favour of a moſt obliging 
and friendly reception; and that ſhe might not waſte 
moments ſo precious, took my hand, and made n.e 
walk with her in thoſe fine galleries and gardens 
which make Anet a moſt enchanting place: here 
ſhe expreſſed to me her earneſt defire to have her 
huſband return to the obedience he owed his fove- 
reign, and named the conditions upon which he 
might be induced to conſent to it. I omit all the 
ptopoſitions, either approved or rejected, that paſſed 
us. Hitherto I had ſeen nothing but what 

did honour to the maſter of a houſe truly royal; and 
I ſhould have been ignorant of the deplorable extre- 


8 


mity to which the duke was reduced, if ſhe had not 


intreated, and even forced me to ſup with her, and 
to ſtay there ail night. After a repaſt, which we 
waited for à lang time, and when it came was as 
bad as the attendance we had at it, I was conducted 
into a very large chamber, all ſhining with marble, 
but almoſt deſtitute of furniture, and ſo cold, that 
I could neither get heat, nor ſleep in a bed, where 
the ſhort narrow filk curtains, one thin coverlid, 
and damp ſheets, were ſufficient to benumb ene with 
cold, even in the midſt of ſummer: not able to con- 
tinue in bed, [ roſe, and thought to ſecure myſelf 
againſt the inconveniences of my damp lodging by 
making a fire, but I could find no other wood to 
burn than green holm and juniper, which it was 
impoſſible to kindle: I was obliged therefore to wear 
my gown the whole night, by which means I was 
very early awake, and joyfully quitting fo diſagree- 
able a lodging, I went to join my attendants, the 
meaneſt of whom fared better, nd paſſed the night 


more comfortably than their maſter. 


I maDe myſelf amends for this fatigue at Conde, 
where I found every conveniency that could contri- 
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bute towards an agreeable reception: as ſoon as I 
arrived, I got into a. good bed, M<=davy not being 
expected till noon. At firſt he regulated his beha- 
viour according to that notion, tha: in fuch a con- 
juncture as the preſent the moſt incon:{ideradle noble - 
man has a right to ſet ten times a greater value upon 
himſelf than he is worth; he performed his part per- 
fectly well, by an air of falſe diſtruſt, and an affected 
ſuperiority, which he imagined would procure him 
ſome advantage. I comtraſted his va:tity with a 
frankneſs that ſhewed it to himſelf, an! told him 


calmly, that if he waited till the great eities came to 


an accommodation, he, who had only Verneuil to 
offer, his ſacrifice wou'd immediately loſe half of 
its value; and that afterwards perhaps his propoſals 
would not be liftened to, and no reward granted 
him. My fincerity forced him to be candid like- 
wiſe; he appeared more reaſonable, and we ſoon 
agreed : he only intreated me not to make the affair 
public till the end of March, becauſe he had en- 
gaged to Villars to do- nothing without his partici- 
pation. He ſent Deſportes with me to Rouen, to 
pay this compliment to the governor, and to ob- 
ſerve, at the ſame time, whether I concluded the 
treaty with. Villars, whoſe accommodation drew his 
along with it, in ſome meaſure neceſſarily. 

I Cam to Lou ers the next day, from whence 
making known my arrival to admiral Villars, he 
ſent the captain of his guards to receive me at the 
of the city. I did not enter ſecretly as before, 
t publicly, and with a kiad of pomp. The ſtreets 
were filled with the people; and the hopes of a 
peace, by which quiet and commerce would be re- 
ſtored to their city, drew loud acclamations of 
from them as I paſſed. Villars had cauſed the knelt 
houſe in Rouen to be prepared for the reception of 
me and my train, which conſiſted of twelve or fifteen 
gentlemen ; and had given all the neceſſary orders 
for treating us magnincently. La-Font, who had 
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the care of ny reception, waited to conduct me 
thither: he cutdid bis wafler, and at night gave 
me the muſic, and the E:yrriicn of Conces and jug- 
glers, whom | could not prevail upon to receive 
either motie or pretents, I ſent Du Perat to make 
my compliments to the admiral, madam de Simiere, 
and the :b-e de T iron +, who all had a great ſhare 
in the man ug ment of this affair: they returned me 
the ſan:e civility a few moments after by the ſieur 
de Perdricl, and deſired him to tell me that I muſt 
reſt this day, and we ſhould enter upon buſineſs the 
next. his, however, did not hinder the abbot 
from viſiting me in the evening, without ceremony + 
indced his whole conduct upon this occafion diſco- 
vered a degree of rectitude and fincerity rarely to 
be found i ſuch ations, 

I FouxD by his diſcourſe that the king had been 
within a very little of loſing Villars irretrievably. A 
de puty from Spain, named dan Simon-Antonio, and 
another called Chapelle Marteaut, from the duke 
of Maienne, came to Rouen ſome days before my 
arrival, and had made advantageous propoſals 
to this governor; he had likewiſe daily received let- 
ters from the catholics, even thoſe in the king's 
party, which tended to raiſe unfavourable ſuſpicivns 
cf his majeſty's deſigns, and to prejudice him a+ 
gainſt a negotiation entruſted to a proteſtant agent: 
this argument had great weight with Villars, alwa 
zealous for his religion, and would have infallibly 
determined him for the enemies party, if in this 
perplexity bis mind had not been balanced by other 
letters from the cardinal of Bourbon, the biſhop of 
Evreux, and the marquis de Vitry, who all affured 
him he might depend upon the king's word and my 
fincer ty. Tiron ſhewed me part of each of 
ktters, and thought it neceſſary to warn me, that the 
 aimaral, having been perpetually beſet by deputies 


Philip Des- Portes, abbot of Joſephat, Tizon, and Bonport. 
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from the and offended likewiſe at the delays 
that had been uſed with him, I mult not expect to 
vanquiſh his irrefotution without ſuffering ſome of 
thoſe ſallies of rage, fo natural to him, and which 
with a little patience it was ealy to allay. 

I wenT to wait on + Villars, well prepared to- 
ſuſtain all theſe little aſſaults, and at firſt perceived 
plainly that the fight of me awakened fome remains 
of diſtruſt and anger in his mind. My behaviour ſoon 
diffipated this cloud, and he with great calmneſs and 
ſerenity propoſed his conditions, which were com- 
prized under the following heads : That he ſhould 
continue ſtill in his poſt of admiral, which had been 
beſtowed on him by the league; and in his govern- 
ment of Rouen paſſeſs a power independent of the 
duke of Montpenſier, of that province, at 
; and that this power ſhould 
extend over the bailiwics of Rouen and Caux: That 
the exerciſe of the proceſtant religion ſhould not be 
allowed in this capital, nor fix about it: 
That all the officers poſted by tie league in the cities 
belonging to this government ſhould be continued 
there, with fifteen hundred foot, and three hundred 
horſe, to be maintained by the king for the ſecurity 
of thoſe cities: That his majeſty ſhou'd give him the 
ſum of an hundred and twenty thouſand livres to 
pay his debts, and a yearly penſion of ſixty thou- 
ſand : That Feſcamp ſhould be delivered to him: 
And laſtly, that he ſhould have the difpoſal of the 
abbeys of Jumieges, Tiron, Bonport, la Valaſe, 
Saint- Taurin, and that of Montiviliers, . which he 
deſigned for a ſiſter of madam de Simiers. 

Ir all theſe articles had as much depended upon 
me as that relating to the abbey of Saint- Taurin, 


+ M. de Villars, in the Memoirs of thoſe times, is repreſented to- 
be of a haughty diſpoſition, and ſubject to frequent tranſports of an- 
ger. It is there obſerved, that the baron de Roſny was the only ons 
#ilat could ſucceed in theſe negotiations. Memoirs for the hiſtory of 
France, vol. II. Theſe negotiations of the baron de Roſny are alſa 
commended by M. de Thou, book cix. 
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which was my own, and which I immediately yield- 
ed to Viltars, the had been concluded without 
any farther delay; and this I aftured him of with 
regard to thoſe wherein the king was abſolute maſ- 
ter. But however full and extenſive the powers I 
had received from his majeſty were, I could do no- 
thing in thoſe articles which regarded the duke of 
Montpenſier and Biron, who was inveſted with the 
poſt of admiral, and in poſſeflion of Feſcamp, which 
he had got from Bois · roſẽ, on a promiſe of indemni- 
fication, that had not yet been fulfilled; and I did 
not think I had a right to ſettle this affair without 
informing the king of it. As I did not heſitate up- 
on any of thoſe conditions which depended imme- 
diately upon the king to 
lars would have been ſati with my conduct; but 
this governor going out with the deputies from the 
at the very moment that I was endeavouring 

to make him comprehend my reaſons, he interrupt- 
ed me haſtily with theſe few words, pronounced 
with great fury: That I might ſpare myſelf the 
trouble of talking to him any more, ſince he was 
determined either to finiſh the treaty upon the 
is un- 


„ ſpot, or break it off entirely. 
ALTHOUGH I was a little fhunned with this 


foreſeen blow, I anſwered Villars calmly, that I 


was perſuaded the king would grant him the three 
articles in queſtion, as well ag all the others (that of 
the Feſcamp making two, becauſe Bois-roſe was 
concerned in it:) That this need not hinder us from 
drawing up the treaty, and even figning it that mo- 
ment, as if every thing was agreed to, inſerting only 
this note in the in over againft the three articles 
Ta be diemined by the king. And, to convince him 
that I ſought not to gain time, in order to betray 
him afterwards, I offcred to remain in his power as 
an hoſtage, till his majeſty returned an anſwer. Vil- 
lars ſtill ſtarted new di ties, but he could not 
reſiſt madam de Simiers, the abbot Tiron, a 1a 

ont 


, I expected that Vil- 
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Font, who all ſupported my arguments. ] had the 
treaty drawn up-in haſte, wn 4 — it; and I ſent a 
copy of it immediately to the king, with a long et- 
ter, in which I gave him an account of all that had 
_ But before the anſwer could be brought to 

ouen, an accident happened, which we once ima-- 
gined would have rendered it uſeleſs... _ 

Mosr of the governors of the ſmall forts in the 
neighbourhood of ] Rouen, far from returning to the 
duty and obedience they owed their king, Nrſiſted 
in their revolt, becauſe, in the preſent confuſed ſtate 
of affairs, they acquired gains, which they forcſaw 
would ceaſe with the war. The moft artfu} amongſt 
them made themſelves equally neceſſary to each of 
the contending parties, and exacted bribes from both. 
Du Rollet, go . of Pont de Arche, was one of 
tho ie that Ad on pac the _ 
ſubrilty. He had —— more than a 
king with hopes that he would fall u 
deliver the city of Rouen and its gov 


1 
vernor into his 


hands, provided he would give the of 
this place to him, which bis * * all events 
gave him a written promiſe of. ollet, failing 


in an enterprize which exceeded bis abilities, took. 
it into his head to blaſt my negociation,. which he 
attempted in this manner. 

Hz commanded an officer named Dupr to mingle 
with my train as I paſſed through Pour de I'Arche,. 
and to enter Rouen with me. informed 
that du Rollet was diſaffected, but I had no reaſon 
to ſuſpect this officer of baving any bad deſigns, nor 
could | hinder him from following me. I vs like- 
wiſe ablolutely ignorant of this Dupre e's being the 

_ ame perſon that had been employed by du 
Rullet * to cabal againſt Villars in Rouen t. 


1 During the fiege of Rouen, du Rollet endeavouring to throw 
hirnſelf into that city, was taken and ſhut up in the old caſtle, where 
however, it is probable, he till continued to carry on intrigues for 
the king's intereſt, Cayet, b. iv. p. 14. 
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He was no ſooner entered, than, renewing his for- 
mer acquaintance, he put himfelf at the Read of a 

rty of raſh inconſiderate perſons, with whom he 
had laid a plot to ſeize the old palace, and ſecure 
the governor's perſon; perſuading them that he act- 
ed thus by my orders. As he had no other deſign 
than to alarm the governor, and to inſpire him with 
the utmoſt deteſtation of me, he was not at much 
trouble to keep the affair ſecret; in effect, Villars 
was informed of it immediately. 

Tn exceſs of anger this news threw him into, 
and the injurious thoughts it inſpired bim with againſt 
the king, and eſpecially me, may be eafily imagined. 
Convinced that he had now an inconteſtible proof 
of my treachery, he would not examine the matter 
any Arber, but ſent d'inſencourt to me that mo- 
ment, to defire I would come to him. I hail dined 
that day with la Pile, attor: ey-general of the cham- 
ber of accounts, ani had juſt received letters which 
pleaſed me exceedingly, The king granted Villars 
the three articles that had been referred to him, and 
engaged to procure the conſent of the parties concern- 
ed. Over againſt heſe articles, I had written upon 
the margin of the original treaty which I had carried 
with me, T5 be agreed by his majefty*s command, I pro- 
miſed myſelf great plezſure in thus ſurprizing Villars, 
who could not expect ſuch quick diſpatch ; and 
went out of la Pile's houſe with the treaty in one 
hand, holding a white fcarf which I had put inta 
my pocket in the other, intending to throw it about 
Villars' neck, and embracing bim, to ſalute bim 
admiral and governor of the diſtricts of Rouen and 
Caux. The contrariety of reflections that emp!oyed 
our minds as we adyanced towards each other had, 
I believe, ſomething in it very uncommon. 

My gaiety was ſoon overcaſt, for Villars perceiv- 
ing me at a diſtance, came towards me with haſty 
{trides, his face ſwelled and inflamed, his eyes ſpark- 
ling, and all Eis looks and geſtures expreſſive 8 
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moſt violent tranſports of fury. He began by ſnatching 
the paper out of my hand, and not giving me time to 
ſpeak, with a voice ſo altered by this inward agitation 
that it was ſcarce'y articulate, he ſtammered out theſe 
words, too remarkable not to be related exactly. 

& So, fir, where, in the devil's name, are you go- 
ing ſo airy, and ſo full of mirth ? By heavens you 
have not yet attained your purpoſe, and before the 
game is ended, you may perhaps have no cauſe to 
* {mile, at leaſt if I treat you as you deſerve. You 
are out in your reckoning, you, and your king of 
« Navezrre alſo, for by my ſoul he has got a in 
the baſket; and if he can find no other footman 
than Villars, I fancy he will be but badly ſerved.” 
Saying this, he tore the treaty in a thouſand pieces, 
any threw them into the fire. Having giver:the 
reins to his fury, he added an infinite number of in- 
vectives of the ſame tone, and equally extravagant, 
intermingling them with oaths, the rage he-was in 
furniſhing him with an inexhauſtible ſource of them. 

THar I ſuffered him to go on thus, without in- 
terruption, was at firſt owing to my aſtonifhment, 
or rather indeed to the n ceſſity | was: under of 
hearing him, and afterwards to the reflection that 
theſe forts of diſpoſitions cannot bear contradic- - 
tion: at length ftopping of himſelf, he began to 
trave:ſe his chamber, which was very long and 
wide, like a man out of his ſenſes. « Well, fir,” 
faid I, when I found he was ſilent, have you 
done yet talking at random? You have reaſon to- 
< be fati>fied at having thus behaved like a i ad- 
man, without being contradicted in your extra- 
vagancies.“ Perceiving that the calm manner in 
which 1 ſpoke to him, obliged him, in ſpite of 
himſelf, to lien to me, I procceded to tell him, 
that what he had juſt faid and done in my preſence 
appeared to be nothing but a artihce he had con- 
ceived to retract the word he had fo ſolemnly gi- 
ven; but that this turn would always difſhonour 
kim, and greatly _ opinion of his wiſdom 
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and integrity. *Sdeath,” cried he, ſtopping ſhort, 
„never did, nor never will deſerve or ſuftcr ſuch 
< a reproach. I am a man of too much honour ; 
« ſuch evaſions are only fit for thoſe that b tray 
« their friends, and endeavour to get them aſſaiſi- 
« nated.” Hitherto he had ſaid n thing ſo plain 
as this laſt word, by which, though I could not 
compichend the whole extent of his meaning, yet 
I was able to gueſs from whence ſo furious a beha- 
viour proceeded. 

I DEMANDED an explanation, and eſted to 
him, with that air of ſincerity and confidence wita. 
which even the moſt prejudiced cannot help being 
affected, that I was abſolutely ignorant of his mean- 
ing; and that if I could be convicted of any unfair 
proceedings with regard to him, I was ready to de- 
liver myſelf into his hands, without defiring either 
parcun or favour. Thus obliging him to be more 
explicit, he reproached me with having employed 
Dupre to aſſaſſinate him, and ſeize upon the old pa- 
lace. T he violence of this agitation not permitting. 
him to ſpeak otherwiſe than in broken and inter- 
rupted ſentences, the affait appeared to me utte. 
improbable, and I could not hinder myſelf from en- 
tertai.ing fome fuſj-icions of his — nor from 
telling him, that he had been ſeduced by Spaniſh piſ- 
toles to contrive ſuch a flight pretence for breaking 
with me. Who I?“ cried he, relapſing again into 
a lage. Sdeath, muſt I confeſs that 1 have ated 
*« treacheroufly with you, and broke my oath? 1 
« would rather die than be guilty of iuch baſeneſs.“ 
& By heaven, tir,” anſwered i, ** you teach me te 
« {wear, it is only by your ſulfilling or breaking off 
« the treaty, that I thal know whether to believe 
„you an honeſt or a perjured man.” 

WE continued thus expoſtulating a long time, 
which inctcacd rather than leficued our mutual diſ- 
fatis:act.on ; ſo that at iait we both became equally 
encazged. During this conteſt the abbot de Tiron 
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came in, and entering immediately into the occaſion 
of our quarrel, reduced us boch to reaſon. De- 
« pend upon it, fir,” ſaid he to Villars, the ba- 
ron de Roiny is not guilty of the ſchemes that have 
4 been laid againit you; he is a man of too much 
% honour; and, in ſuch a caſe, too prudent to throw 
« himſelf into your power.” | 
Tusk few words explained every thing. I turn- 
ed calmly towards Villars, telling him, that I was 
convinced anger alone had been the cauſe of all the 
injurious things he had ſaid; and that I expected, as 
ſoon as it was allayed, he would repair his ault, by 
performing his firſt promiſe. Well, fir,” faid he, 
already half pacified, „I will keep my word: but 
take care alſo not to fail of yours, with regard to 
the three articles yet undetermined.” | anſwered, 
that. if it had not been for his fury, which made 
him throw the treaty into the fire, he m ght have 


ſcen that the king conſented to grant him them all. 


Wi were upon the:e terms when ma'am de Si- 
miers was introduced. ** Don't be angry with me, 
© madam,” faid he, as he went to receive her: all 
is over, we are good friends again; but by hca- 
© yen, the traitor nat made all this miſchief ſhall 
t die befoie I eat or drink.” He kept his worv, fos 
cauſing Dupre to be brought be fore ham, aſter he 
had confeſſed the whole affair, he ordered him, with- 
out the formality of a trial, to be hung up at a 
window. 

ViLLARS intreated me afterwards to ſhew him the 
king's etter. I did not ſcruple to tell him, that his 
majeſty's ſecrets ought only o be communicate to 
his open and declared ſervants. To make Villars of 
this number, nothing more was neceſſary but to 
draw up the treaty ag in, which we ſigned, and 
each of us kept a duplicate of it. It was agreed be- 
tween us, thzt the affair ſhould remain a ſecret for 
ſome time, on account of the league and the Spa- 
Riards, agaiult whom this governor took new — 
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ſures, by reinforcing the troops he had in Rouen. 
After this, I no longer made any difficulty in ſhew- 
mg him all my letters, as well thoſe which I had 
written to and received from the king before, as that 
in which I informed him of the ratification of the 

„and his majeity's anſwer to it. The courier 
who carried theſe laſt diſpatches was not more than 
four hours on his journey. 

Tukssx letters gave great ſatisfaction to Villars, 
particularly the aft, written by the king's own hand. 
His majeſty in that thanked me more like a friend 
than a ſi vercign, for the ſervice I had juſt done him, 
and concluded with theſe words, Come to me at 
« Senlis, on the 2cth of March, or at Saint Denis 
« on the 21ſt, that you may help to cry Long live 
« the king in Paris, and afterwards we will do the 
*« fameat Rouen: for I wrote to him that his pre- 
ſence there was neceſſary. Shew this letter,” ad- 
ded he, to the new friend you have acquired me, 
te that he may fee | do not forget him, and be con- 
« vinced that I love him, and know how to prize 
& and reward ſuch brave men as he is.“ By hea--- 
« yen,” faid Villars at this place, this prince is 
6 too gracious and obliging to remember me, and 
« ſpeak of me in ſuch advantageous terms.” From 
that moment, Villars continued firm in his obedi- 
ence and affection to the king; nor had his majeſty. 
amongſt his moſt ancient ſervants one more abſo- 
lutely devoted to his intereſts than him. He deſired 
me to be ſatisfied with his word for the faithful k- 
ecution of all the articles comprehended in t a- 
ty, and I accepted it as the beſt ſecurity Ee could 
give me. 

Tus remainder of the time that I ſtaid in Rouen 
was employed in regulating fome affairs of the fame 
nature. I uſually ſpent the day with the admiral, 
and at night retired to my apartment, to give au- 
dience to ail the officers as well of the city and par- 
Hament, as of the army, that were ſcattered through- 
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out that province, and who came to me privately to 
concert meaſures for ſeparating the pcople from the 
intereſts of the league. Medavy was of this number, 
and I concluded the treaty with him. Verncuil not 
being a city of ſuch importance as to make it neceſ- 
fary to uſe the ſame precautions with it as with 
Rouen, the king ordered Medavy to publiſh bis 
treaty, for an example to the other governors. 

As I was ſollicitous not to neglect meeting his 
majeſty at the place he had appointed me, I made 
haſte to leave Rouen. After receiving from the go- 
vernor every inſtance of gratitude and reſpect, I took 
a leave equally affectionate of the abbot de T iron, 
and madam de Simiers, promiſed them to return 
ſoon, and afſured madam de Simiers, I would brin 
her brother, the marquis de Vitry, along with me, 
with a body of troops ſufficient to put Villars into a 
condition to explain himſeif without danger. The 
obligations I owed to them were great enough to 
demand this ſervice of me, although his majeſty's in- 
tereſt had not been an additional motive to it. 

IT was upon ſome correſpondencies the king car- 
ried on in Paris that he founded his hopes of being 
ſoon admitted there, and he was on his way thither 
from St. Denis when I joined him. His party in 
that city was ſo firmly united, and ſo many perſons 
of equal courage and fidelity had jo ned, that it was 
almoſt impoſſible but that it ſhould ſucceed. Ever 
fince the battle of Arques, when the count Beiin was 
taken priſoner by the king's forces, and had an op- 
portunity of diſcovering the great qualities of that 
prince contraſted with the weakneſs of his enemies, 
the duke of Maicnne perceived the inclinations of 
this governor to lean ſ.cretly towards the king. Full 
of this ſuſpic ion, he did not heſitate a moment about 
depriving him + of the government of ſo conſiderable 


+ The parliament upon this occaſion made a decree, highly honour- 
able for che con; of Beling. The citizens are there exhorted rather 


f 


a City as Paris, and ſought for a man whoſe fidelit) 
to himſ If and the league could be depended upon, 
to. entruſt rhe care of this great city to, at a (ime 
when the neceſſit of hi affairs obliged nim to re- 
pair to the frontier of Picur''y; accordingly he fixed 
upon Briflac +, a i befto ed this government upon 
him. | 
Barss asc, at fiſt, anſwered hs purpoſe perfectly 
well. The ftuly of the Roman hiſtory had inſpired 
this officer (who va.ued himfelf greatly upon his 
penetration and judgment) with a very ſingular pro- 
ject, hich was. o form France into a republic up- 
on the model of ancient Rome, and make Paris the 
capital of this new ſtate Had Brifſac deicended 
ever fo little from the'e lofty i eas to an attention to 
particular circumſtances, which in the greateſt de- 
fzn- it is neceſſary to have ſome regard to, he would 
have perceived that a ſcheme, however happily ima- 
gined, may, by the nature of the obſtacles which 
o-poſe it, by the diff cence of the genius, and cha- 
r:cter of the peopl:,. the force of thoſe laws 


bave adopted, and by ln cuſtom, wh: ch, as it were, 


ſtamps a ſeal upon tne, become alik- chimerical 
and imprafticable. Time only and long experience 
can bring re nedies to the defects in the cuſtums of a 
tate whoſe form is already determined; and this 
ought always to be artempted with a view to the 
plan of its original conſtitu on: this is certain, 
that whenever we ſce a ſtate conducted by me. ſures 
contrary to thoſe made uſe of in its foundation, we 


to partake than ſuffer his bariſhment from the city. Memoirs for the 
hiſtory of France, vol. II. Memoirs of the league, vol. VI. 

+ Charles de Cofle, count of Briilac, marechai o. rance. 

1 The ſeaſe in which the. uke of Sully underſtands ns maxim, 
ard the true one in which it ought to be taken, is, that the ancient 
form and fundamental princip es f government are to be c':anged as lit- 
tle as poſſible; he does not mean, that we are to atmic the avuſes. 
which ignorance or ne eſlicy ha e introduced n the ditte-ent iaftitu- 
tions relating to the finances, pol.tics, c. He will ueat this ſudject 
more largely in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs. | 


may 
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may be aſſured a great revolution is at hand; nor do 
the application of the beſt remedies operate upon diſ- 
eaſes that refiſt their force. 

BrissAc did not go fo far; he could not for a 
long time comprehend from whence the general op- 
poſition his deſigns met with proceeded, for he had 
explained himſelf freely to the nobles and all the 
chief partiſans of the league: at laſt he began to be 
app ehenſive for his own ſaf-ty, leſt while, without 
any affiſtance, he was labouring to bring his project 
to perfection, the king ſhould deſtroy it entirely, by 
ſeizing his capital. Poſſeſſed with this fear, the 
Roman ideas quickly gave place to the French ſpirit 
of thoſe times, which was to be ſolicitous only for 
his own advantage. When ſelf · intereſted motives 
are ſtrengthened by the apprehenſion of any danger, 
there are few perſons who will not be induced by 
them to betray even their beit friend. Thus Briſſac + 
acted: he entered into the count of Belin's reſolu- 
tion, but from a motive far leſs noble and generous; 
and thought of nothing but making the king pur- 
chaſe, at the higheſt price, the treachery he medi- 
tated againft the duke of Maienne, in his abſence. 
St. Luc t, his brother-in-law, undertook to negoti- 
ate with the king in his name, and having procure 
very ad conditions, Briſſac agreed to ad- 
mit Henry with his army into Paris, in ſpite of the 
Spaniards. The troops of the league were abſolute= 
ly at his diſpoſal, and they had no reaſon to appre- 
hend any oppoſition from the people. 

D'O S loſt no time in making application for the 
government of Paris, and the iſle of France, and 


+ The duke of Maienne, as de Thou obſerves, was informed of 
Briffac's treachery by the ducheis of Guiſe his mother, but he would 
not believe her. See the reduction of the city of Paris, Matt. vol. II. 
b. i. p. 174+ Chron. Novenn. b. vi. p. 334+ and other hiſtorians. 

rancis d'Epinay, lord of St. Luc, maſter- general of the orunance. 

\ Our Memoirs make no mention of monſieur d'O's being depriv- 

ed by the of this government, which Henry III. had beſtowed 
upon him. 2d part. 

obtained 
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obtained his requeſt; but now a conflict between 
his intereſt and ambition fo perplexed this ſuperin- 
tendant, that, notw:taſtanding his new dignity, the 
re ſuction of Paris was amongſt the number of thoſe 
things he moſt feared ſhould happen : he would have 


had it believed, that the true motive of this fear was,. 


Jett the finances ſhould become a prey to the men of 
the ſword and gown, by whom, he ſaid, the king, 
as ſoon as he was poſſeſſed of Paris, would be op- 
pre ſſed from the payment of penſions, appointments, 
and rewards, But this diſcourſe deceived none but 
thoſe who were ignorant of the advantage he found in 
keeping the affairs of the finances in their preſent 
ſtate of confuſion, and with what ſucceſs he had 
hitherto laboured for that purpoſe. 

THe king, upon this occaſion, put all the friends 


of the count of Belin in motion, on whom he had 


no leſs dependence than upon Briſſac; and at nine 
o'clock in the morning preſented himſelf , at the 


head of eight thouſand men, before Porte Neuve, 


where the t mayor of Faris, and the other magiſtrates, 
received him in form. He went immediately, and 
took poſſeſſion of the Louvre, the Palace, the Great. 
and Little Chatelet, and found no oppoſition any 
where; he proceeded even to the church of Notre 
Dame, which he entered to return thanks to God 
for his ſucceſs. His foldiers, on their fide, fulflled 


March 21. | 


. This Mayor of Paris was John I Huillier, who when Briſſac ſaid 


to him, We muſt render to Cæſar the things that are Cæſar s, he 
replied, * We muſt render them, indeed, but not ſell them to him.” 
F. I Eroile's Journal aſcribes this repartee to Henry IV. L'Huillier 
was rewarded with the poſt of prefident of the chamber of accounts, 
and counſellor of tate; and Martin Langlois, an alderman, was male 
mayor of Paris in his room. Le Grain, b. vi. It is obferved, in the 
volume of MSS. marked 9033. in the king's library, that Henry IV. 


entering Paris by the new gate, which has fince been called the gate 


of the conſerence, he went out again, and returned ſeveral times, fe2r- 
ing, notwithitanding the repeated aſſurances of the mayor and alder- 
men, that by permitting his troops to enter Paris, their defign was to 
cut them in pieces, and ſeize his troops. 


with 
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with ſuch exaQtr ſs the orders + and intentions of 
their matter, tha! no one throughout this great city 
complained of having received any outrage from 
them. They took poſſflion of all the ſquares and 
crois-ways in the '{treets, where they drew up in or- 
der of battle. was quiet; and from that day 
the hops were opened with all the ſecurity which a 
long and continued peace would have given. 

THe Spaniards had now only the Baſtille, the 
Temple, and the quarters of St. Anthony and St. 
Martin in their poileſſion; and there they fortified 
themſelves, being about four thouſand in number, 
with the duke de Feria and don Diego d*Evora at 
their head; all greatly aſtoniſhed at ſuch unexpected 
news , and firmly reſolved to defend themſelves to 
the laſt extremity, if any attempts were made to 
force them from thoſe advantageous poſts. The 
king relieved them from their perplexity, by ſcnding 
to tell them, that they might leave Paris, and retreat 
in full ſecurity. He treated the cardinals of Placen- 
tia and Pelleve with the ſame gentleneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding the reſentment he ftill retained for their con- 
duct with regard to him. Soiffons was the place 
whither theſe enemies of the king recired, protected 


+ The king, perceiving a ſoldier to take 2 loaf from a baker by 
force, ran too him and would have killed him. L'Etoile's Journal, 
Perefixe ſays, that la Noue being arreſted for debts which his father 
contracted in this prince's fervice, complained to him of that inſo- 
lence. The king, in public, ſaid to him, La Noue, you muſt pay 
« your debts, I pay mine;” but afterwards, taking him afide, he gave 
him his jewels to pawn to the creditors, inſtead of the baggage they 
had ſeized of his. Peref. part 2d. 

T L'Etoile obſerves, that this news being brought to the Spaniards 
while Langlois was amufing them with relating circumſtances out of 
the Roman hiſtory, the duke of Feria cried out two or three times, 
« He is a great king.” L'Etoile's Journal. 

$ The king had a mind to fee them march out, and looked at 
them from a window over St. Denis's gate. They all ſaluted him 
with their hats off, bowing profoundly low. The king, with great 
politeneſs, returned the ſalute to the principal ofñcers, adding theſe 
words, Remember me to your ' maſter; go, I permit you, but re- 
turn no more,” Peref. ad. part. This anecdote agrees with that in 


by 
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by a ſtrong eſcort. His majeſty then publiſhed a 
general paruon + for all the French who had borne 
arms againſt him. When this ſacrifice is not extort- 
ed by neceflity, but, on the contrary, made at a 
time when vengeance has full liberty to ſatiate 
itſelf, it is not one of the leaſt marks of a truly royal 
d ſpoſition. Madam de 1 Montpenſier being intro- 
dnced to the king, he received her as politely, and 
converſed as familiarly with her, as if he had ſome 
very important reaſon for ſparing her the confuſion 
which any other perſon in his fituation would have 
been fond of throwing her into 5. 

Tus king had not yet found an opportunity to 
converſe with ine upon the negotiations of Rouen; 
therefore that evening, when the croud af courtiers 
had quitted his t, he took me afide to a 
window in the Louvre, and made me give him a 
circumftantial relation of all. that had paſſed, even 
to the minuteſt incidents; ta which he liſtened with 
the utmoſt attention. He accuſed himſelf of being 
the cauſe of du Rollet's unſeaſonable attempt, by 


the Memoirs for the hiſtory of France; but is contradicted by tha 
Journal written by the ſame author. 

+ Alf the Memoirs of thoſe times are filled with inſtances of 
Heary's clemency, and his ſprightly and agreeable repartees. See the 
Memoirs above cited. A leaguer coming to him one day when he 
was playing at primero, « You are welcome, faid the king to him, 
« for if we win, you will be ours.” Le Grain, book x. 


„ | Catherina-Mariaef Lorrain, widow of Lewis of Bourbon, duke 
— 


Pereſue obſerves, that he played at cards with her that very even- 
ing. LEtoile adds, that he returned both hers and madam de Ne- 
mours” viſit; and relates a very extraordinary converſation that paſſed 
between this prince and her; at the end of which, madam de Mont- 
penner, whoſe hatred for Henry was publicly known, taking notice 
of his entering Paris, ſhe wiſhed that it had been her brother the duke 
of Maienne who had let down the bridge for his majeſty. tt Ad- 
« zookers,” replied the king, © he might potfibly have made me wait 
4 a long time, and I ſhould not have entered ſo early.” This lady, 
ſued he, hearing the populace cry, Long live the ling, ſaid, laugh- 
g, that Briſſac had done more than his wife, who in fifteen years 
had made but one cuckow fing; whereas he, in eight days, had made 
more than twenty thouſand parrots ſing in Paris. L. Etoile, ann. 1594- 
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not acquainting me with the propoſals he had made 
him, which would have put me upon my guard 
againſt all that could have happened from that quarter. 

Tux king had not yet mentioned to the duke of 
Montpenſier, or the baron de Biron, the conditions 
which, at their expence, he had granted to admiral 
Villars: and this was now all that perplexed him; 
for he conducted himſelf by quite different maxims 
from thoſe princes, who, in ſuch cafes, inſtead of 
ſubmicting to make uſe of prudent meaſures to 
pacify the murmurings they may expect, begin by 
filencingallcomplaint, and exact an unwilling obedi - 
ence by the force of authority only. He ordered me 
to make him, in the preſence of theſe two nob'emen, 
the ſame relation I had juit now done, as if it were 
for the firlt time; and to give them to underſtand, 
that the concluſion of the treaty with Villars de- 

ed upon their ſacrificing ta him their rights. 
his I performed exactly as we had concerted; after 
which the king, turning towards them, ſaid, with 
ſome emotion, that he would rather loſe Villars and 
Rouen both, than gain them by doing any injuſtice 
to two perſons whom he greatly eſteemed. | / 260 
penſier and Biron were fo affected with this manner 
of treating them, that they declared they would 
willingly reſign their pretenſions. Henry thanked 
them, and, as an equivalent, gave the firſt the go- 
vernments of Perche and Maine, to be joined to that 
of Normandy, as ſoon as it ſhouid be entirely re- 
duced ; but then Villars* generofity changed this 
diſpoſition : and to Biron a marechal's baton, with 
four hundred and twenty thouſand livres in money, 
to indemnify him from his loſs. 

Tux reduction of Paris engaged the king in new 
affairs, which obliged him to delay ſtill longer his 
journey to Rouen. He was employed in receiving 
the homage of all the different courts *, of the uni- 


* The parliament of Paris was recalled from Tours, where it had 
been removed by letters patent from the king, dated the 28th of 
March, 1594 | 
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verſity, and other corporations of the city of Paris; 
whoſe early ſubmiſſion he thought he could not bet - 
ter reward, than by applying his cares to the reſtor - 
ing to them that harmony and regularity which the 
civil wars had interrupted. He had likewiſe anſwers 
to give to the ſeveral governors of towns and for- 
treſſes, particularly of the Ifle of France, who, after 
the example of the capital, came to make their ſub- 
miſſions to him. | 
ViLLEROY was not amongſt the firft: it was 
neceſſity alone, that either fixed his irreſolution, or 
forced his inclinations. Some places f of little im- 
portance ſtill held out for him and his fon, with 
which, by means of Du-Pleſſis his friend, and 
Sancy +, whoſe daughter was juſt married to his ſon, 
he made very advantageous conditions for himſelf : 
aſter obtaining, by repeated importunities, two 
truces, the one of two months ſpace, the other for 
three months; which he procured to be ratified by 
the duke of Maienne; after having a long time af- 
fected a neutrality, and ſet a thouſand fprings in mo- 
tion to protract, till the laſt extremity, his ſeparation 
from his old friends, he at laſt concluded a treaty - 


1 Pontoiſe, &c. 

: aqueline de Harlay Sancy. 

* This circumſtance in our Memoirs is poſitively contradicted by 
de Thou, who ſays, book cviii. that Villerey's treaty with the king 
was concluded long before, but his majefty would not ſuffer it to 
be made public, becauſe he was defirous that Villeroy ſhould make 
uſe of his influence over the duke of Maienne, to prevail upon him ta 
Join his party, Matthieu, in the places already quoted, is of the ſame 
opinion; and Cayet, who likewiſe ſupports it elſewhere, does not con- 
t:adiR it by Villeroy's letter to the duke of Maienne, dated the 2d of 

anuary in the ſame year; although, in relating the purport of this 

tter, he caſts a kind of reproach upon this minifter. In this letter, 
which was intercepted: by the royaliſts, Villeroy, whoſe defign was ta 
inform the duke of Maienne beforehand of his treaty with Henry, 
which was going to be publiſhed, and to endeavour once more to pre- 
vail upon him to follow his example, adviſes Maienne to conſider 
in earneſt of a peace for the party in general, and himſelf in particu- 
lar, “ Becauſe,” ſays he, their cauſe is deſperate; and adds, 
We have loſt all confidence in each other,” c. Cayet, b. vi. 
2. 293+ 
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almoſt after all the reſt, and obtained the poſt of ſe- 
cretary to the king, in recompence for that he had 
given up. 

Tu day after the king's entry into Paris, he 
thought proper to make me ſet out for Rouen, ſince 
he could not go thither himſelf, I arrived at that 
city on the 25th of March, bringing with me Vitry, 
at the heal of three hundred men. La Font receiv- 
ed m2 at the gate of the city, and conducted me, 
with all my train, to the houſe that was prepared for 
my reception, which belonged to the ſieur de Mar- 
tinbault. the fineſt in the whole town, and, by Vil- 
lars? order, furniſhed magnificently for me. Simon 
Antoine and Ja Chapelle did not approve of ſuch a 
remarkable diſtinction. They were yet ignorant of 
the treaty, but had taken ſo much umbrage at my 
arſt journey, that they made uſe of all their credit 
with the governor to prevail upon him to forbid my 
entrance into the city. | 

La FoxT, who acquainted me with all their in- 


Wich the key that de Thou and other hiſtorians have given us to 
Villeroy's ſecret tranſactions with the chiefs of the league, and to the 
part he played by the king's order, the meaning of thoſe words which 
they would impute to him as a crime, is eaſily comprehended; and it 
i: even plain, that in ſpeaking to the duke of Matenne he could not have 
expreſs's himſelf otherwiſe. Indeed, if on this occaſion Villeroy could 
be charged with any fault, it was, in not diſcovering a little more gene- 
roſity when he had fo good an opportunity for it; for beſides thoſe re- 
wards mentioned in our Memoirs, he procure the government of 
Lyons tor Charles de Neufville, marquis of Alincourt, his fon. But 
what French nobleman in thoſe times, or even what man, however 
little diitrefled in his circumſtances, could boaſt of being exempted 
from this reproach ? Father VEtoile dcs not conceal the covetous and 
ſelfiſh diſpoſition of Villeroy. Henry IV.” ſays he in his Jour- 
nal, „going one day, with twelve or fifteen of his courtiers, to par- 
« rake of a flight collation with Villeroy, ſaid to them, when they 
« were ſeated at table, My friends, we are at an ordinary, let us fare 
cc well for our money, for we have an hoſt that will make us pay 


„ dear for our entertainment.” I do not think it will oe neceſſary 


for the future to obviate all thoſe inv ectives which the duke of Sully, 
in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs, throws upon a man who has been 


| highly ferviceable to this kingdom, till his death in the year 1617, 


having poſleiſe. the poſts of miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate under four 
ſocceſſive kings, Charles IX. Henry III. Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. 


trigues, 
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trigues, apprized me alſo, that they were that very 
nig d appointed to ſup with the governor; as were 
licewiſe the abbe Tiron, the preſident Boquemare, 
Medavy, and &Hacqueville, two counſellors of the 
parliament, and ſome others. I was reſolyvrd to 
take this opportunity to declare myſelf; and la 
Font having aſſured me, that the admiral would not 
be diſpleaſed with any thing I did, L was willing to 
enjoy the coniufion af the two deputies from Spain 
and the league, by telling them what had juſt hap- 
pened at Paris. | 
I wenT immediately to St. Ouen, where Vil ars 
was with all his gucſts; he was talking to the de- 
puties at one end of the gallery when I entered; I 
did not ſcruple to interrupt their converſation, by 
running to embrace him, and told him I was come 
to invite myſelf to ſup with him, having ſome news 
to acquaint him with. Villars, after returning my 
embrace, pointing to the two deputies, as if he knew 
my intended ſcheme and acted in concert with me, 
told me coolly, that having ſo many people to ſup 
with him that night, he was afraid I would not find 
the party well — I replied, that I could ac- 
commodate myſelf to any ſet of company, and I was 
perſuaded (the animoſity of party afide) thoſe two 
gentlemen would receive the news I had to tell 
them with pleaſure. The governor glancing a look 
at Simon Antoine, that deputy replied with an eaſy 
air, that he would be very glad to know how the 
king had treated the Spaniards and the two cardinals: 
adding encomiums on this prince, and compliments 
to me, with great art and politeneſs. *© By what 
«« [ obſerve, you will oblige me to treat you all,” 
faid Villars; adding an apology for the meanneſs of 
his entertainment. | 
Tux rett of the company approaching, the pre- 
ſident Boquemare preſſed me to declare my news; 
but I would ſay nothing till we were ſeated, *<[ 
am, ſaid the admiral (placing himſelf firſt at the 
middle 
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middle of the table) a very bad maſter of the ce · 


remonies.“ I was reſolved not to uſe any with 
don Simon, who I knew did not want ambition, 
which was likewiſe ſupported by his rank; leit 
therefore he ſhould accept, on a bare compliment, of 
the chief place, which, cn an occaſion, when I re- 
preſented the ki g's perſon, might have had ſome 
conſequence, I ſeated myſelf without any ceremony, 
at the head of the table, telling the Spaniſh deputy, 
th t if our own perſons only were concerned, I 
would willinzly pay him what I thought due to a 
ſtranger of his merit: to which he anſwered with 
great po iteneſs. La Chapelie obſerving to him, 
that the place I had at table was a type of that the 
king poſleſſed now at Paris, and that things only 
followed their natural courſe, ** I perceive it,“ ſaid 
the Spaniard, ** and I am afraid this precedence is 
© but a bad augury for us; however, it ſhall not 
* hinder us from being merry, and drinking to the 
& health of our maiters, who are not enemies, ſince 
© there is no war declared between them.” This 
anſwer was equally wiſe and politic; and du:ing the 
whole repaſt, the Spaniard ſupported his part of the 
converſation with great ſpirit and underſtanding, 
ſeemed charmed with the king's fine qualities, and 
praiſed him particularly for the clemency with which 
he acted towards his enemies, whether fo:eigners or 
French. I took notice that Tiron, and a prieſt 
named Dadre +, were filent while this ſubject was 
diſcuſſed. 

Tu whole company either were, or ſeemed to be, 
highly pleaſed with the entertainment of the even- 
ing. When we broke up, Vi! ars, as he attended 
me out, intreated me not to viſit him next day, which 
he would employ in getting rid, ſome way or other, 
of his deputies. He knew not vet how theſe two 
men intended to take their leave of him, but told 


+ John Dadre, penitentiary of the church of Rouen. 
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me, that if I w-nted to be informed of it, I need 
only ſpend the afternoon with madam de Simiers: 
there I learned, that Villars had been cloſeted three 
whole hours with the two agents; that they had 
made uſe of rep roaches, and very harſh language to 
him. But this governor was not a man eafily to be 
intimidated or induced to alter his reſolution ; he 
told them plainly, that he had concluded a treaty 
with the king, therefore it was neceſſary they ſhould 
retire without delay, either to Soiſſons, or to the 
duke of Mai nne, whither he would grant them a 
ſate-concuCt, the only favour he had now in his 
power to beſtow, There was a neceſſity for coming 
to this extremity with them : and Villars took care 
to guard againit the effect of their reſentment, by 
iving orders for the newly-arrived troops to enter 
Rom ; with which he took poſſeſſion of the pa- 
lace, the fort, and the caſtle. 'T his done, he ſent la 
Font to me, to tel] me, that the next day, at my firſt 
requeſt, he would declare himſelf for the king, in 
the preſence of all the inhabitants of the city, whom 
he cauſed to be aſſembled for that purpoſe, with all 
the form and ceremony that might make this action 
more ſolemn. 

I NEVER experienced a more perfect ſatisfaction 
than what aroſe from the reflection of having done 
the king and kingdom fo contiderable a fervice z nor 
enjoyed a more tranquil ficep than that which the 
ſucceeding night afforded me. The next morning 
early I haſtened to Villars, at St. Ouen, whom I 
found walking in the great ſquare, whither he had 
come an hour before, and which, as well as all the 
principal ſtreets, was filled with ſuch a prodigious 
concourſe of people, drawn thither by the report of 
the deputies departure, and the new ceremony, that 
Perdriel, d*'Iſencourt, la Font, and the foldiers, whom 
the governor had ſent to attend me, could with dif- 
fic: }ty open me a paſſage: the joy was general, and 
diffuſed itſelf on every face. 
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I WENT up to the admiral, with whom I found 
the baron de Medavy and the preſident Boquemare : 
after the accuſtomed falutatiuns were over, I told 
him, that the king being now a good catholic, it was 
time he ſhould give him ſome teſtimony of his duty 
and zeal. Villars replied, that in his heart he was 
already faithfully devoted to his majeſty's ſervice; 
and that if, to make an open profeſſion of it, nothing 
more was neceſſary than to put on the white ſcarf, 
he was ready to receive it at my hand. I took one 


out of my pocket ; and Villars had no ſooner put it - 


on, than, without farther thought, Come on,” 
cried he, with a tranſport which marked his charac- 
ter, the league is to cry Long live the king. The 
profound ſilence that had been held during our con- 
ference, was now interrupted at this word by an uni- 
verſal acclamation of Long live the king : at the ſame 
inſtant, the ringing of the great bell. with all the 
others in the city; the diſcharge of all the artillery 
from the fort and other places; added to this gene- 
ral ſhout a noiſe capable of inſpiring terror, if the] 

which dilated every heart had permitted them to per- 
ceive, that there was not a houſe in the city that was 
not ſhook by it. The ſound of theſe bells,” ſaid 
I to the governor, *©* ſuggeſts to us to go and give 
© thanks to God in the church of Notre Dame.” 
Accordingly, Te Deum was ſung there with great 
ſolemnity, and followed by the celebration of the 
maſs, at the beginning of which I retired. As ſoon 


as it was over, Villars took me up in his coach, and 


carried me to a magnificent entertainment, to which 
the ſovereign courts, all the officers of the army and 
magiſtrates of the city were invited. Orders were 
ſent to Verneuil, Pontaudemer, Havre, where the 
chevalier d'Oiſe * commanded, and to all thoſe 
places that acknowledged the admiral's authority, to 
follow the example of the capital. 


* George de Brancas Villars, chevalier d'Oiſc, the adm'ral*s bro- 
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IT was my firſt care, as ſoon as I was at leiſure, 
to inform the king of what had juſt happened, and 
to intreat him to (end to fame of his counſellors to 
re-eſtabliſh the parliament. The next day the citi- 
Zen+ came in a body to thank me for my ſervices, and 
to bring me their preſent, which conſiſted of a ſide- 
board of plate, gilt and finely wrought, of upwards 
of three thouſand crowns value; which | was obliged 
to accept, notwithſtanding all my endeavours to the 
contrary. It was not long before my courier return- 
ed with diſpatches from his majeity : he brought a 
letter for admital Viilars, in which the king ſtiled 
him his couſtn, admiral, governor in chief of Rouen, 
Havre, &c. and invited him to come to court in 
terms which promiſed him a moit gracious recep ion: 
that which was for me contained an order to return 
as ſoon as poſſi ble. 

THe admiral, who would not appear there till he 
had an equipage ſuitable to his rank and dignities, 
took time to prepare himſelf; as for me, I ſet out 
before, and lay the firſt night at Louviers, where I 
had the following adventure with Bois-roſe, whom 
I did not know. 

Tris gentleman having learned by public report 
that the king had given Villars the fort of Feſcamp, 
and heard no mention made of any recompence that 
was to be beſtowed upon him, reſolved to complain 
of this hardſhip to the king; and having occaſion for 
the protection and countenance of ſome governor 
who was known to his majeſty, came to Louviers a 
few moments after my arrival, to get a letter of re- 
commendation from du Rollet. He alighted at the 
ſame inn which I had choſen, and was told that a 

tleman was juſt come, who by his train and the 
diſcourſe of his domeſtics, appeared to be in great 
favour at court: my name they did not mention. 
Bois-roſe, believing me to be ſtill at Rouen, could not 
know it but by inſpiration, ard did not heſitate a 
moment in preferring the protecl ion of this = todu 
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Rollet's. He entered my chamber, and after mak - 
ing himſelf known, told me, that he had great rea- 
ſon to complain of a nobleman of the court, called 
the baron de Roſny, who, abuſing his maſter's fa- 
vour, had ſacrificed him, as well as the duke de 
Montpenſier, and marſhal Biron, to admiral Villars 
his. old friend. He afterwards explained his de- 
mands, but with ſo much emotion, ſo many oaths 
and menaces againſt this baron de Roſny, that I was 
never ſo well diverted in my life, as at the figure I 
made on this occaſion. 

WHEN he had vented all his rage, I told him that 
I was well enough acquainted with the affair he men- 
tioned to me, to aſſure him, thai the baron de Roſny 
durſt not have done any thing in it but by the 
king's expreſs command; and that his majeſty would 
rot fail to repair his oſs of Feſcamp, by a recom- 
pence where with he would have reaſon to be con- 
tented. I did not think it neceſſary to carry my ci- 
vility ſo far, as to promiſe him to ſerve his reſent- 
ment againſt that baron of whom he complained to 
bitterly: on the contrary, I to'd him that if he knew 
the baron de Roſny, he would confeſs that a man 


who, for the good of the ſtate, voluntarily reſigned 


his abbey of Saint-Taurin, could only be influenced 
by neceflity to do what he attributed to injuſtice, L 
took leave of him, ſaying, that I ſhould be glad to 
ſee him when J arrived at court, where I promiſed 
to ſpeak to the king concerning him, and to obtain 


the equivalent he demanded for the loſs of Feſcamp. 


Bois roſẽ went away as much pleaſed with me as diſ- 
ſatisfied with the baron de Roſny; but having en- 
quired my name of one of my pages, whom he met 
at the bottom of the ſtair-caſe, he was thunder- ſtruck 
to hear the name of a man whom he had talked of 
in ſuch harſh terms to himſelf; fo that being appre- 
henſive of the reſentment he ſuppoſed ] entertained 
againſt him, he mounted his horſe again inſtantly, 
went to another inn, and ſet out with all poſſible ex- 
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pedition for Paris, that he might get thither before 
me, and ſecure himſelf againſt the bad offices he ex- 
pected from me, by ſome powerful protector. 

THe adventure did not end here. While Bois- 
role took precautions againſt me as an irreconcileable 
enemy, I with more tranquility purſued my route by 
Mante, from whence I brought my wife to Paris. 
The firſt thing I did after my arrival, was to wait 
on the king, and give him an account of my journey. 
He, according to his uſual cuſtom, obliged me to in- 
form him of the minuteſt particulars. After having 
exhauſted every thing that was ſerious, I was wil- 
ling to divert him with the ſcene at Louviers ; for 
Bois-roſe had taken no notice of that, and had only 
conjured his majeſty not to be prejudiced by what I 
might ſay againſt him, on account of an antient 
quarrel between us. The king laughed heartily at 
the adventure of Bois-roſe. I ſent for him, and he 
finding I was the perſon to whom he was referred, 
believed his affairs deſperate: I enjoyed his uneaſi - 
neſs and perplexity for ſome time, and afterwards 
drew him out of it in a manner that ſurprized him 

ly. I folicited warmly in his favour, and ob- 
tained for him a penſion of twelve thouſand livres a 
year, a company with an appointment, and two 
thouſand crowns in hand. He had not hoped for ſo 
much; but, his bluſtering apart, I looked upon him 
as an officer of great courage and reſolution ; and 
afterwards bound him more cloſely to me, and 
thought him worthy of the poſt of lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the ordnance, in Normandy, when the king 
had made me grand maſter of it. 

I CONCEALED nothing from the king of all that 
had happened to me at Rouen, except the preſent of 
the fide- board of gilt plate, He was aftoniſhed one 
morning to ſee it brought into his chamber. I told 
him, that, having in vain endeavoured to hinder the 
city of Rouen from making me this preſent, I came 


to bring it to his majeſty, as a thing which belonged 
to 
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to him, ſince I had bound myſelf by a folemn vow, 


never on ſuch occaſions to accept of any gift from 
his ſubjects, while I continued in his ſervice. 

AND here it ſeems not improper to declare my rea- 
ſons for this conduct, which I am perſuaded will not 
be thoughta well-concerted ftratagem to gain greater 
riches ; for although the rewards I received from the 
king were very conſiderable, ard even ſurpaſſed my 
expectations, it will be readily allowed that a man, 
who for ſo long a time had almoſt the ſole manage» 
ment of the finances and the army, was able to en- 
rich himſelf by a much ſhorter method. It is not 
neceſſary that I ſhould name it; the paſt age has af- 
for ded but too many examples of it; and, notwith- 
ſtanding all my endeavours to introduce a contrary 
cuſtom, the future I doubt will ſupply many more. 

INTERE3T therefore being out of the queſtion, my 
reſolution to avoid receiving any obligations will be 
placed to the ſcore of vanity. Againſt this imputa- 
tion I can offer only a ſimple aſſurance, but a very 
fincere one; that I acted thus from no other motive, 
than the deſire of teaching thoſe who might ſucceed 
me in the conduct of affairs, that in this reſpect 
there is no difference between them and ſuch as are 
ſet over the diſtribution of juſtice; for if a judge 
who appears willing to receive preſents, even with- 
out any intention of being influenced by them, is 
looked upon with abhorrence, a miniſter, and any 
man inveſted with a public employment, renders 
himſelr equally guilty, who willingly receives gifts, 
which thoſe who beftow have always in view the 
indemnifying themſelves ſome time or other, either 
at the king's or the people's expence. If we can- 
not depend on the rectitude of intention of thoſe 
who make us theſe preſents, (it is to my ſucceſſors 
I addreſs myſelf now) much leſs can we on our own 
who receive them; and let us accuſtom ourſelves to 
regard as two things which can never be reconciled, 
our maſter's profit, and our own, unleſs, as I have 
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obſerved before, it ſhould be himſelf who beſtows 
gifts on us; and his Jiberality will always go fo far 
as to leave us no cauſe to complain of him upon this 
account, after we have been able to convince hin 
that our expectations are confined to him alone. 
But unſortunately, being accuſtomed to calculate 
and ſee immenſe ſums paſs through our hands, we are 
led inſenſibly to conſider as a ſmall matter thoſe that 
ſuffice to raiſe a fortune for one individual. 

Tus king did not ſcruple to own that he was not 
uſed to this fort of reaſoning; and that if this ſyſ- 
tem, ſimple as it was, could be once eſtabliſhed in 
the finances, it would be a ſure method of enriching 
both the king and the ſtate; a method that before 
and ſince has been ardently ſoughs for in vain. He 
would not have accepted the fide-board, but to ac- 
commodate himſelf to my way of thinking, by oblig- 
ing me to take it from his hand. This preſent be- 
came publicly known, becauſe he granted me a 
writing , in which it was ſpecified, that this ſide - 
board was a preſent made by the city of Rouen to 
his majeſty, who had beſtowed it upon me; and the 
next day this prince ſent me three thouſand crowns, 
in his own ſtrong box, to make me ſenſible that ſuch 
an action in a miniſter ſhould not go unrewarded. 
I now fulfil his views, by informing the public of 
this double donation. 


+ Roſny's diſpoſition agreed perfectly well with the kings. When 
he truſted the finances to his care, he deſired him to receive no preſent 
whatever without his knowledge; and when Roſny informed him of 
any that were offered to him, the king immediately permitted him to 
accept of them, being ſo defirous that he ſhould find his advantage in 
ſerving him faithfully, that he often added gifts of his own to thoſe 
Perquilſites, to encourage him to perſevere in his integrity. But Roſ- 
ny never received them till they were duly regiſtered in the chamber 
of accounts, that every one might know the bounty of his prince to · 
wards him; by which means he would avoid the reproach of abuſing 
his favour to empty his ccffers. Peref. pag. 227. This writer, as. 
well as the reſt of the world were, through the duke of Sully's 
modeſty, at that time ignorant that he himſelf was the contriver of 


this 1u-lic.ous lcheme. 
ADMIRAL. 


ADMIRAL Villars appeared ſoon after at court, 
with a train of more than an hundred gentlemen, 
ſome of whom were of the greateſt families in France; 
but people ſoon drew off their attention from the 
magnificence of his horſes, and the grandeur of his 
equipages, to fix it upon his generoſity and modeſty, 
in which indeed true riches conſiſt, =, * they 
are ſeldom poſſeſſed by the ſame perſon. He ap- 
proached the king with an air perfectly noble, yet 
full of the deepeſt reſpect, and threw himſelf at his 
feet. © Admiral,” ſaid the king, in pain at this 
poſture, and raiſing him h.ſtily, “ ſuch ſubmiſſion 
is due only to God;“ and reſolving to elevate 
as much as the admiral had humbled himſelf, he be- 

to expatiate to the courtiers upon the great ac- 
tions whick Villars had performed, and did it with a 
diſcernment ſo juſt as gave them new merit. The 
admiral, by proteſtations of reſpect, and devotion to 
his ſervice, endeavoured to ſtop the courſe of thoſe 
praiſes; and afterwards perceiving the duke of Mont- 
penſier, he went up to him, and, kiffing bis hand, 
acknowledged him his ſuperior, reſigning to him his- 
government of Rouen with ſo good a grace, that this 
prince, who had at firſt received him coldly, being 
charmed with his generoſity, embraced him ſevera 
times; and from that moment received him into the- 
number of his moſt valued friends. 

Tux months of April and May were employed in 
the ſame manner by the king and his council, in re- 
ceiving deputies from the different cities and 
vernors, who came to treat upon conditions for ſur- 
rendering. Thoſe of Lyons and Poitiers were the 
malt conſiderable. A ftrange fall for the duke of 
Nemours * This ambitious man ſuffered the chi- 
merical project of making himſelf king of France, 
by marrying the Infanta of Spain, to employ his 
mind; which the public hatred, and the oppoſition 

Charles Emanuel cf Savoy, duke of Nemours, fon of James, 
and Anne d'Eſt, widow of Francis of Lorrain, duke of Guiſes 
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of his own brother the duke of Maienne, obliging 
him to renounce, he ſoon conſoled himſelf for this 
diſappointment, by erecting, in idea, a principality 
compoſed of the provinces of Lyonnois, Beaujolois, 
Fore:, Maconnois, and Dombes, which he was to 
hold of Spain. He began by endeavouring to make 
ſure of the capital of his new kingdom, but the 
Lyonnois +, more ſubtil than he, took care to ſecure 
the perſon of their pretended ſovereign, who treated 
them a'ready like a tyrant; and conſidering him in 
that light, kept him confined, without any intention 
however of breaking with the party. The league 
was offended at the affront offered to one of their 
leaders; and Saint-Sorlin t, the duke of Nemours” 
youngeſt brother, intereſting Spain in his cauſe, ob- 
tained frum the duke of Savoy, and the duke of 
Terra Nova, governor of Rlilan, a powerful ſupply 
of forces, with which he fel} upon the Lyonnois. 
This violence determined them to ſeparate openly 
from the league; and callirg in colonel d*Ornano to 
their aſſiſtance, they declared openly for the king, 
pulled down and dragged the arms and colours of 
Spain, Savoy, and Nemours, in the dirt, burnt with 
inſulting raillery, in the public ſquare, the effigies of 
a woman, in the habit of a ſorcereſs, with this in- 
ſcription on her forehead, The league; and allowed 
only three months time to all the little towns de- 
pendent upon Lyons, to return to their duty. 
Tu duke ot Nemours remained in great per- 


+ Perefixe ſuppoſes the duke of Maienne himſelf to be the author 
of the revolt of Lyons, it being his deſign to ſnatch this c ty out of the 
hands of his halt- brother. What the duke of Sully ſays here of the 
duke of Nemours, ought not to hinder us from doing him juſtice in 
other reſpects: he is allowed by all the hiſtorjans to have poſſeſſed very 
great and amiable qualities, both of mind and pei ſon, and to have been 


one of the moſt deſerving noblemen in all France. See his panegyric, 


and that of the marquis de St, Sorlin, his brother, in the third vol. 
of the Memoirs of Brantome, under the article of monſieur de Ne- 
mours, p. 23. and following; and the account of the affairs of Lyons, 
in Cayet, book vi. fol. 299. and other hiſtorians, 

1 Henry de Savey-Nemours, marquis of Saint-Sorlin. 
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plexity during this tumult; and apprehending ſome- 
thing worſe than confinement from his pretended 
ſubjects, to effect his eſcape, put on the habit of his 
valet de chambre, whom he reſembled in his ſtature, 
and going out of his apartment with his cloſe ſtool 
pan in his hand, paſſed through the ante-chamber 
where the guards were, without being known, be- 
cauſe he turned his face afide, as if to avoid the bad, 
ſmell; from thence he ſtole into the ſtreet, and gain- 
ed the fields; too happy, after ſo much imaginary 
grandeur, to abandon, like a fugitive, a city which 
he had deſtined for the ſeat of his glory; and con- 
vinced by fad experience of a truth to which we are 
always blind, that there is nothing ſo difficult as to 
make effects anſwer our deſires. 

AMBITION made alſo another madman, Balag- 
ny t ſeeing himſelf governor of Cambray, a place 
by its fituation of great importance for the king, had 
the boldneſs to demand his titie of governor to be 
changed itx o that of ſovereign prince, and the miſ- 
fortune to obtain his requeit. Hence he flattered 
himſelf that he ſhould ſee his name increaſe the cata- 
logue of crowned heads, and forgot that he wanted 
means to maintain himſelf in that elevated rank. 
He maintained it, or thought to have done fo, by ex- 
hauſting his purſe to appear with magniticence at 
court, and to fend to the ſiege of Laon two thouſand 
arquebuſiers, and three hundred horſe. But the 
glory of this new potentate was of ſhort duration; 
he, as well as Nemours, ſplit upon the common rock 
ſo fatal to ambitious men, who can never be per- 
ſuaded to believe, that the beſt concerted ſchemes are 
thoſe which afford only moderate advantages, but 
thoſe advantages ſubject to no changes, and ſecured 
from all dangers. 

THe Spaniards ſeeing that in the center of the 
kingdom every thing flipped through their hands, re- 


3 John de Montlue, baſtard of John de Moatluc, biſhop of Valence, 
Ds6 ſolved 
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folved to ſtop the torrent by ſome important blow, 
and laid ſiege to La Capelle. The king did not ba- 
lance a moment upon the neceſſity of learing all his 
domeſtic affairs, to go and prevent the reduction of 
this place. His ſoldiers however were not in the 
fame diſpoſition; weary of war, they ſought only to 
Joſe the remembrance of it in retirement and eaſe : 
ſo much time therefore was waſted before the ki 
could draw his army together, that although he 
marched before with a ſmall body of troops, yet he 
came too late; he found the ſiege ſo far advanced, 
and the count of Mansfield, who commanded it, fo 
advantageouſly poſted, that, weak as he was, be 
eould not venture to force him. But the place being 
of great ſtrength, he flattered himſelf that the gover- 
nor would hold out Jong enough to give time to the 
reſt of the troops to join him, and then he would be 
in a condition either to throw ſupplies into the place, 
or force the beſiegeis to a battle. But this governor, 
following the maxim of thoſe times, attentive only 
to his cwn profit in every thing, had been fo fparing 
of proviſions, ammunition, and foldiers, to man his. 
— that be was obliged to furrender much. 
er than with a contrary conduct he need to have 
done, and thus faw kin (cif ruined by his avarice. 
Tut king, by way of reprifal, inveſted “ Laon: 
he was not ignorant that the league had put this, 
place, already fo ſtrong by its ſituation and fortifica= 
tions, into a condition ſufficient to make whoever at- 
tac ked it, repent of his attempt. Du-Bourg 4 was 
governor of it; one of the beſt and molt experienc- 
ed officers the duke of Maienne had in his army: the 
duke's ſecond fon, the count of Sommerive 2, with 


In Picardy. 

+ He choſe rather to go out of the Baſtile, of which he was gover- 
nor, publicly with the black ſcarf, than to receive a bribe to put it 
into the king's hands. F. de Etoile. Cayet, vol. II. p 691. He 
was called Antony du Maine, ſurnamed du Bourg, or VEſpinaſie. 

1 Charles Emanuel of Lorain, count of Sommerive. 
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a great number of the nobility, was ſhut up the e. 
The king therefore, confidering that, on this occa- 
fion, he hal his military reputation to ſuſtain, a re- 
putation to which he owed all his ſucceſs, neglected 
no care or attention, to accompliſh his enterprize. 

I ATTENDED him joyfully to this ſiege, and was. 
charged, according to my taſte, with the direction 
of a battery of fix pieces of cannon, conjointly with 
the elder de Born ®, who, in quality of lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance, had the conduct of it in the 
abſence of the count de la Guiche + grand maſter, 
and conſented to take me for his collegue. Scarce 
had I taken poſſeſſion of my new employment, when. 
I was obliged to abandon it. The king was in- 
formed by letters from Paris, that the count d'Au- 
vergne f, with d'Entragues, his father-in law, had. 
begun thoſe ſecret practices againſt him which af- 


terwards had like to have biought him to a ſcaffold ;. 


and that many diſaffected and ſeditious perſons daily 
reſorted to Paris. A violent diſpute had likewiſe jul 
commenced, between the univerſity and curates of 
Paris, on one fide, and the jeſuitson the other; which, 
in a government yet hardly eſtabliſhed, might pro- 
duce dangerous conſequences. 

THis news convinced his majeſty that there was 
a neceſſity for having a vigilant and faithful agent 


in that great city; yet he delayed mentioning the 


affair to me, becauſe he knew well that I ſhould not. 


be pleaſed with an employment which would oblige 


* John de Durefort, lord de Born. 

+ Philibert de la Guiche, governor of Lyons, was male grand 
maſter of the ordnance in the year 1578, in the room of the marechal 
de Biron. 

t He w'll be mentioned in the-ſequel. Charles of Valuis, duke of 
Angouleme, grand prior of France, ſou of Charles IX. and of Mary 
Touchet, lady of Believiike, daughter of the lieutenant particulier or 
Orleans. She died in the year 1638, aged 89 years, and the duke of 
Angoultme in 1639. He was ſon-in-law to Francis de Balzac, lord 
af Entragues, who by his marriage with Mary Touchet, had Henrietta 
de Balzac, marchioneſs of Verneuil, miſtreſs of Henry IV. and half 
ker to the count of Auvergne, 
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me to leave the ſiege. However, a letter which I 
received from the cardinal of Bourbon, and which I 
could not avoid ſhewing him, determined him to pro- 
poſe it to me. The cardinal, without giving a par- 
ticular account of what had happened at Paris, only 
exprefled himſelf ardently deſirous of ſeeing me, up- 
on affairs of great importance, which he ſaid I only 
could ſucceed in. Although all this had only the 
air of a compliment, yet his majeſty thought he 
ought not to neglect this advice: and had theſe af- 
fairs related only to the cardinal the king had fo 
many motives for being ſolicitous about him, that 
when he had read this letter, he commanded me 
to prepare for returning to Paris; which I obeyed, 
but with great regret at quitting the ſiege. There 
was a neceſſity to fill up the employment I left va- 
cant with a man whole fidelity could be depended 
upon. I named to his majeſty Vignoles, Parabere, 
and Trigny, and he choſe “ Parabere. I flattered my- 
ſelf that when the affairs which called me to Paris 
were terminates, I ſhould return to Laon; and I 
was reſol ved to uſe all poſſible expedition with them; 
but they were ſucceeded by others, and that ſo ſoon, 
that from the end of May to the beginning of Au- 
guſt, which was the time this ſiege laſted, all I could 
ſee of it was in thoſe little excurſions I ſometimes 
made thither from Paris; therefore my account of it 
wiil be equally interrupted. ; 
HavixG received the king's laſt inſtructions for 
my journey, I ſet out, and reached Crepy the 
firſt night, where I lay, and the next day arrived at 
Paris. I waited upon the cardinal immediately, and 
found him + very ill, and as much weakened in 
mind as body: he embraced me tenderly, and diſ- 
covered great joy at ſeeing me; then ordering his 


John de Beaudean de Parabere. i 
+ The moment he perceived himſelf ill, he departed from Gaillpn, 
and came to St. Genevieve, and afterwards to his fine houſe of the 
abbey of St. Germain, according to de Thou, book cix. 
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chamber to be cleared, made me fit down by his 
bedfide, that I might hear the many important things 
he had to ſay to me. "Thoſe he began with, gave 
me no great opinion of the reſt ; but they were ſuch 
as ſat neareſt his heart, although they conſiſted only 
of domeſtic uneaſineſſes, and female quarrels, which 
I am almoit aſhamed to entertain the public with. 
A certain lady, named madam de Roſic res, was the 
cauſe of them. The cardinal, either through jea- 
louſy, or a diſturbed imagination, had taken it into 
his head, that ſhe haſtened his death by magic, to 
be revenzed on him for ſowing diſſenſion between 
her and the abbe de Bellozanne, her favourite : his 


only conſolation was, that if he did not die, his mur- 


dreſs would, My wife had informed him that this 
madam de Roſieres was dangerouſly ill; and proba- 
bly it was upon this information that he had formed 
his whole dream of magic death. 

HE imparted all theſe ſecrets to me with ſuch ap- 
parent dejection, that I did not doubt but the full 
poſſeſhon, which theſe extravagant notions had taken 
of his mind, contributed in a great meaſure to haſten 
his death. I endeavoured to bring him back to rea- 
ſon; and he at laſt was able to freak to me of his 
other affairs, which he had like to have forgot. 
Next to madam de Roſieres, the king was the per- 
fon of whom he complained with great bitterneſs ; 
for his mind was in ſuch a ſtate, that he inveighed 
moſt azainſt thoſe whom he loved the beſt. He 
aſked the king's permiſſion to diſpoſe of his benefices ; 
and his majeſty, he ſaid, had not received his requeſt 
very favourably, which, he added, could only be 
occaſioned by this prince's not having any regard 
for him, or that he was not ſincerely attached to the 
catholic religion; (for how indeed could he be a 
good catholic, and diſoblige a cardinal?) Afterwards, 
without conſidering whom it was he was ſpeaking to, 
he intreated me to defend the romiſh religion to the 


king, to confirm him in it, to prevail upon him to 
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keep up a cloſe correſpondence with the pope, to de- 
mand the holy father's benediction, that he might 
afterwards obtain of him the diſſolution of his mar- 
riage with queen Margaret of Valois, and be at li- 
berty to marry another princeſs, by whom he might 
have children that would ſecure the crown to the 


houſe of Bourbon, and peace and tranquility to 
France, The end of this diſcourſe was much more 


judicious than I had reaſon to expect: nor was the 
pope's panegyric improperly introduced in it; for it 
muſt be confeſſed that Clement the eighth was not 
only poſſeſſed of great wiſdom and juſtice, but alſo fo 
good a politician, that the court of Madrid could ne- 
ver boaſt of having deceived him by their artifices. 


THe cardinal afterward< brought the affair of the 


Jeſuits upon the carpet; and although, as a man de- 


voted to the court of Rome, he openly favoured them, 


yet the arguments he made uſe of to prevail upon me 
to ſupport them, were founded upon policy and the 
intereſt of the king, and fo judicious, that I was con- 
vinced his underſtanding was not impaired by fick- 
neſs, but only on occaſions where he was perſonally 
concerned. All the fteps I took in that affair were 
in conſequence of his eminence's prudent reflections 
on the danger of baniſhing the whole ſociety from 
France in ſuch a conjuncture; for, as we ſhall ſoon 
ſce, nothing leſs was in agitation. 

A FOURTH affair, which he recommended to me, 
was to ſupport, againſt tte ſuperintendant, the old 
archbiſhop. of Glaſgow in Ireland, whom he loved 
and honoured as if he had been a near relation. This 
archbiſhop bore the name of Bethune*. The queen 


* James de Bethune, archbiſhop of Glaſcow, or Glaſgow, in Scot- 
land, and not in Ireland, came to Paris in quality of ambaſſador in or- 
dinary from the queen of Scotland, and died there in the year 1603, 
aged eighty-fix 3 having, during fifty-ſeven years, ſuffered great 
viciflitudes of e, after the murder of cardinal Bethune, arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews, his uncle, which in the year 1546. 
His epitaph may be ftill ſeen in the church of St. John of Latran. 
Amelot de la Houſſaye, in his Memoizs, mentions proceſs that 
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of Scotland his benefactreſs being dead, all he now 
deſired was to ſpend the ſhort remnant of his life in 
peace, far from his n tive country: but in the ſuper- 
intendant he found an enemy, to whoſe perſecutions 
he was p-rpetually expoſed, and who ſeemed reſolved 
to drive him, if poflible, out of France. I never 
could dilcover the true cauſe of this hatred ; per- 
haps it was owing to the attachment this prelate al- 
ways ſhewed to the family of the Guiſes, from whom 
the queen® of Scotland his miſtreſs was deſcended. 
The cardinal ſaid, that it had no other foundation 
than the intereſt he took in whatever concerned the 
archbiſhop: and it is certain that, as often as his 
eminence ſolicited the ſuperintendant in favour of 
the old prelate, he ſeemed to be more eagerly bent 
upon his deſtruction. The cardinal therefore in- 
treated me to prevail upon the king to take the arch - 
biſhop under his protection: he had promiſed to 
have no concern, for the future, in any affairs, either 
within or without the kingdom: indeed he was no 
longer capable of it, nor could his conduct be juſtly 
reproached with any fault. To gain me entirely 
over to his intereſts, the cardinal told me that this 
archbiſhop had ſo great an affection for me, that he 
wept continually for my unhappineſs in being edu- 
cated in the proteſtant religion. 
He reſumed again the [abject of his benefices, 
with which he concluded his diſcourſe ; and earn- 


Nicolas Denetz, biſhop of Orleans, had with Maximilian Francis, 
duke of Sully, in which it appears that they unjuſtly diſputed the 
right this family had to the name of Bethune. However this may 
% be,” ſaid he, ſpeaking of this archbiſhop, © the family of Betun 
« in Scotland, from whence were deſcended the cardinal archbiſhop 
& of St. Andrews, and the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, ambaſſador from 
64. queen Mary Stuart in France, where he died in 1660, or 1601, 
& (here is an error in the date) is acknowladged by meſſieurs de 
« Sully, and de Charoſt, for a branch of their houſe.” Vol, II. 
p- 68. Therefore, according to our Memoirs, both the archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, and the archbiſhop of St. Andrews' true name was Be- 
thune, and not Betun. : 5 

* Mary of Lorrain, daughter of Claude, duke of Gu ſe, married 
is the year 1530 to James Stuart, king of Scotland. 
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eſtly intreated me to obtain for him his majeſty's 
permiſſion to reſign, th.*m, confeſſing that the poſſc\- 
ſion of theſe beneficis had given dreadful uneaſineſs 
to the deceaſed cardinal his uncle, from whom he 
had them, as well as to himſclf, ſome of them having 
been forcibly taken from families who were the law- 
ful proprietors of them; and his eminence thought 
he ſhould make a ſufficient atonemcnt both for him- 
ſelf and his uncle, and pacify his conſcience, by re- 
ſtoring them to the injured perſons after his death. 
He had finiſhed all he had to ſay to me, when his 
phyſician entered the chamber. Duret®, for it was 
he, having recommended filence to his patient, took 
upon himſelf the care of acquainting me with all 
the ſecrets of the family, whoſe confidence he poſ- 
ſeſſed; and he acquitted himſelf of this taſk like a 
man who had a great opinion of his own eloquence, 
for he wearied me ſufficiently. I made no other 
anſwer to his tedious harangue, than reiterated pro- 
miſes of ſerving his eminence. 

Dun mc the three days which I paſſed at Paris, I 
was ſufficiently convinced of the dangerous corre- 
ſpondences carried on by the count d' Auvergne, 
&Entragues, and his wife. Their houſe was the 
rendezvous for all the king's enemies, either in the 
league or the Spaniſh party : every night they held 
ſecret councils againſt the king's intereſ and ſervice. 


Till I ſhould have an opportunity of conferring with 


his majeſty upon the meaſures neceſſary to be taken 
to —— this wicked cabal, I repreſented to mef- 
ſieurs de Chiverny +, de Pontcarre, de Bellievre, 
and Maiſſe, that they could not watch too narrowly 
the motions of theſe diſaffected perſons; and I par- 
ticularly recommended it to Maiſſe, whoſe diligence 
I was well acquainted with. 


* Lewis Duret, 'ord of Chevry. 

+ Philip Hurault de Chiverny, or Cheverny, lord chancellor of 
France. Camus de Pontcarre, maſter of the requeſts. Pom- 
panne de Bellievre. Andrew Hurault fieur de Maiſſe; in the fol- 
owing year he was made ambaſſador to Venice. 
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I AFTERWARDS applied myſelf with a particular 
attention to the affair of the jeſuits, againſt whom a 
proceſs was actually commenced before the parlia- 
ment, and vigorouſly purſued by the univerſity and 
curates of Paris, who accuſed them with having 
monopolized to themſelves the education of the 
youth, and the direction of conſciences ; repreſented 
them as a ſociety very pernicious to the ſtate; and 
propoſed their being baniſhed as ſuch from all the 
dominions of France, It was far from being cer- 
tain, that all theſe enemies of the ſociety would tri- 
umph over them, even if the king ſhould not inter- 
poſe his authority. The jeſuits, on this occaſion, 
exerted all their power. T he party was already fo 
well ſupported, that, without laying any ftreſs upon 
the pope, Spain, and their partiſans in the league 2, 
who were not few, one half-of the parliament was 
on their fide, and openly ſolicited in their favour. 
The cauſe was at laſt put into the hands of counſel 
in the higheſt fame at the bar: the jeſuits retained 
Duret and Verſoris ]; and their adverſaries Arnaud 
and Dolle. In Paris nothing was talked of but 
theſe two powerful factions. 


t The cardinal of Bourbon, the ſuperintendant 4'O, Antony Se- 


| 22 king's advocate, and a great many others, publicly ſolicited 


the jeſuits. 

[| The cauſe was tried privately, on the 18th of April, 1594- 
Antony Arnaud pleaded for the univerſity, and Claud Duret, in few 
words, for the jeſuits. Peter Barne, a jeſuit, ſyndic of the college of 
Clermont, at preſent the college of Lewis le Grand, defended them 
more fully by a fac m, in which were many folid arguments. He 
there juſtifies the obedience his ſociety pays to the pope ; denies that 
in any part of their ſtatutes they are permitted to dethrone kings, or to 
murder tyrants 5 which, in reality, was a calumny invented by their 
enemies: he proves, on the contrary, that they were forbid by the 
court of Rome to concern themſelves with any public affairs, &c. 
A proceſs had been commenced againſt the jefuits in the parliament 
by the ſame parties, thirty years before, concerning their eſtabliſhment 


in the kingdom; which was ſtill 2 : the parliament, inſtead 


of a peremptory decree, made one, by which the petitions of the uni- 


verſity and clergy of Paris were added to the inftruments of this for- 


mer proceſs, to be decided together: this they might eaſi y have pre- 
vented, and yet they did not. De Thou, b. cx. Hiſtory of the uni- 
verfity of Paris, vol. VI. p. 866, and others. | 


I RE- 
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I REFLECTED upon what the cardinal de Bour- 
bon had repreſented to me, That there was no ex- 
tremity to which this order would not proceed, ſti- 
mulated either by revenge, or by the hope of forcing 
us to repeal their baniſhment: That by their in- 
trigues they might animate part of Europe againſt 
us, make their perſ-cution be looked upon as an in- 
Jury offered to religion itſelf, and bring the king 
under a ſuſpicion of being ſecretly attached to that 
which he had juſt quitted ; which, in the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, might have very dangerous conſequences, 
Clement VIII. not having yet been able to reſolv e 
upon granting the abſolution ſolicited for at Rome; 
the king being en in one of thoſe enterpriſes, 
the event of which is always fo uncertain, and of- 
ten ſo da 9; and, in a word, the catholics who 
had moſt power in the kingdom, as well thoſe who 
were at Paris, as thoſe that filled the court, fearing, 
or ſeeming to fear, for their own intereſt, that they 
had not ſufficiently provided for the ſecurity of 
the romiſh religion in — I was ſenſible that 
meſſieurs de — Nevers, and Biron, had 
publicly expreſſed themſelves to this purpoſe, and 
had uſed all their endeavours to communicate their 
apprehenſions to the cardigal of Bourbon, by means 
of d Entragues, d' Humiers, des Sourdis, and others. 
It is not my deſign to impute here any bad intentions 
to theſe perſons ; but it is certain, that amongſt theſe 
zealous catholics there were few who were not ac- 
tuated by a motive like that of Biron, who did not 
propagate theſe fort of diſcourſes till he had loſt all 
hope of obtaining the government of Laon. 

BE that as it will, prudence, I thought, required 
that the authority of the abſent king ſhould not be 
expoſed for a quarrel between prieſts and theologiſts: 
and did not doubt but his majeſty, in ſuch a caſe, 
would chuſe the molt moderate fide, I therefore de- 


Henry d' Orleans, duke of Longueville. 
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clared to the council, that the king did not think the 
accuſations, which were brought againſt the jeſuits, 
of ſufficient importance to authorize any harſh treat- 
ment of them; and that his majeſty would be deter- 
mined by their future behaviour to the ſtate and 
himſelf, whether he ſhould baniſh them, or permit 
them to continue in France: and that til he had 

iven more poſitive orders concerning them, he ab- 
ſolutely forbad any violent proceedings againſt thoſe 
fathers; that no invectives * ſhould be permitted 


Antony Arnaud pleaded with ſuch vehemence againf them, that, 
according to I'Etoile, who had no kindneſs for the jeſuits, he was 
blamed for it even by perſons who hated theſe fathers z and that the 
firſt preſident obliged him to be filent. By the epithets which M. de 
Thou gives to the advocates for the univerſity and clergy, it is plain, 
that he, like all the other unprejudiced perſons, thunght they diſco- 
vered too much heat in their proceedings againſt the jeſuĩts; although 
on this occaſion, as well as all others, this hiſtorian declares himſelf 
abſolutely againſt the ſ>ciety. In the Memoirs of the League I find 
that the enemies of the jeſuits raiſed another complaint againſt them, 
but ſo improbable, that they were forced to drop it; and this was, 
that they carried children away from their parents, to tranſport thera 
out of the kingdom. | 

As to the article relating to the inſtruction of youth, no one, I be- 
lieve, will from the deciſion of a man, whoſe reflections upon 
every part of the government are known to be ſuperior to all others. 
Cardinal Richlieu, in his Political Teſtament, part i. chap. ii. F 10. 
after weighing, as was uſual with him, the arguments for and againft 
the univerſity and the jeſuits, decides the queſtion in theſe terms: 
« Neither reaſon nor juſtice allow, that we ſhould deprive an ancient 
« profeſſor of that he has a right to hold: and the general intereſt 
& cannot ſuffer a ſociety, not only reſpectable for their piety, but ce- 
« lebrated for their dectrine, as the jeſuits are, to be prevented from 
« the exerciſe of a function which they perform with great utility for 
« the public.. . It is reaſonable, therefore, that the univerſity and 
« th: jeſuits ſhould both be allowed to teach, that each, through an 
« emulous deſire of excelling the other, may be animated to a full 
« exertion of their powers; and that the ſciences may be ſecu ed to 
te the ſtate, by being reſigned to the care of their guardians ; ſo that 
« if one party ſhould happen to loſe ſo ſacred a charge, it may be 
« found with the other.” 


With regard to the direction of conſciences, this great miniſter | 


gave into the general opinion, that by that, and the inſtruction of 
children of quality, the jeſuits became maſters of the ſecrets of the 
hearts, and the affairs of all families; but ftill thinking it would be 
unjuſt, to interdict the ſociety from this office of the ſacred miniſtry, 
any more than other prieſts, whether ſecular or regular; he contented 
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in the pleadings againſt them ; and even that their 
cauſe ſhould be tried in full court. No perſon ex- 
pected to find in me a protector of the jeſuits; and 
may ſay, without vanicy, that my recommenda- 
tion of them at that time would not have been uſe- 
leſs, although I had not ſtrengthened it with the 
king's authority. In effect, no farther progreſs was 
made in this affair. | 

THe reſpec I owed to the cardinal of Bourbon 
made me reſolve to ſpeak to the ſuperintendant in 
favour of the archbiſhop of Glaſgow : though I 
knew well what I had to expect from a man ſo lictle 
ſolicitous to conceal the hatred he bore to my whole 
family, and which a late quarrel with my yuungeſt 
brother had augmented. I hoped to find more juſ- 
tice from the king, and I haſtened to join him at 
Laon, after taking leave of the cardinal, who con- 
tinued ſtill extremely ill. 

AT Bruyeres, where I had left my field equipage, 
J learned that the duke of Maienne, being in con- 
ſtant expectation of a great army, which count 
Charles of Mansfield was to bring him, had advanc- 
ed with ſome troops as far as 7 ere, and twice at- 
tempted to throw a ſupply of one hundred horſe and 
two hundred arquebuſiers into Laon; that the firſt 


himſelf with making this one of the arguments for not leaving to the 
jeſuits alone the inſtruction of the youth of the kingdom. The Chro- 
nelogie Septenaire, a work of which the French Mercury is the ſe- 
quel, appears to have done more towards the clearing up this affair, 
than all the other memorials of thoſe times, by the candour and im- 
partiality with which it is written, as well as the comprehenſive man- 
ner of treating it. The Septenaire, I ſay, ſpeaking of the great uſe 
the jeſuits have been to this kingdom in particular, by their erudition, 
and their zeal againſt innovators ; by the purity of their theological 
tenets; and by their mithons : from hence it draws up a panegyric, 
for which we muſt refer to the book itſelf, fol. 349, and which is fo 
much the more remarkable, that it was done at the time when jea- 
louſy gave riſe to the blackeſt accuſations againſt the jeſuits. The 
author of this piece of hiſtory, although his name is not prefixed, is 
the ſame father Victor Cayet who compoſed the Chronologie Noven- 
naire, where there is an exact relation of this proceſs againſt the je- 
Juits, Ann. 1594. B. vi. p. 379, 407. 
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was defeated by Givry, and the ſecond by the count 
of Soiſſons, whoſe turn it was that day to guard the 
trench : that the king gave always a glorious ex- 
ample to the princes and officers, and mounted guard 
in the trenches in his turn. 

His majeſty was in bed when I arrived at his quar- 
ters, although it was three o'clock in the afternoon : 
he aſked me if I was not ſurprized to find him in 
bed at fuch an hour: this bed, however, was only 


two mattreſſes upon the bare ground. All night, 


and the preceding day, this prince had been ſtand- 
ing at the trench, where he was employed in direct- 
inz works to be made in the mountain, upon the 
declivity of which Laon is fituated, either to change 
the place of ſome batteries, or to ſhelter the work - 
men by parapets. He was fo greatly fatigued ſtand- 
ing upon the ground, which was extremely rugged, 
that ſeveral contuſions roſe in his feet, which did 
not, however, hinder him from ſtaying to ſee the 
work carried on till a'] theſe contuſions burſting, 
each of his feet became one continued wound, which 
obliged him to be put to bed, and ſome dreſſings to 
be applied to them; theſe he ordered to be changed 
in my preſence, ©** That you may be convinced,” 
ſaid he, I do not act the ſick man unſeaſonably.“ 
I was very far, indeed, from entertaining ſuch a 
thought, and if I accuſed him of any thing, it was 
of the contrary exceſs, I believe he perceived it; 
for ſeeking, as it were, to juſtify himſelf, he tol4 
me, that he was under a neceſſity of undertaking 
and ſuperintending this work, which would give 


him two days advance upon the beſieged city; and 


that I would not condemn him after I had ſeen it, 
or, at beaſt, heard an account of it from the con- 
noiſſeurs whom he had ſent to viſit it, and whoſe 
return he expected at five o'clock. 

I Took advantage of this opportunity of being 
alone with the king to give him an account of m 
journey, which I did, kneeling on a cuſhion which 

he 
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he made me bring to the bedſide. His majeſty, de- 
firous of authorizing what I had done, ordered Beau - 
lieu Ruſe to write three letters inſtantly ; the firſt, 
which was addreſſed to the chancellor, regarded the 
jeſuits, and contained only a repeti-ion of what I had 
ſaid. In the ſecond, he informed d'Q, that it was his 
intention the archbiſhop of Glaſgow ſhou'd enjoy 
the only two abheys “ he had in France peaceably, 
and Guſtified this prelate's paſt conduct by the gra- 
titude he owed his benefactreſs. The thi'd, to the 
cardinal of Bourbon, was written in the name of 
Lomenie, ſecretary of ſtate, who made known to his 
eminence, that the king would approve of the diſpo- 
ſit ion he ſhould make of his benefices, and was ready 
to ratify it, by ſigning himſelf the form he ſh uld 
ſend him, provided he found in it nothing contrary 
to the canons, the liberties, and the cuſtoms of the 
kingdom. He concluded this letter with an aſſurance 
of his protection and friendſhip; and as a proof of his 
confidence, ſent the two others under cover to him, 
that he might tranſmit them himſelf to the perſons 
they were directed to; and had the complaiſarce to 
acquaint him with the contents. I defired Du- 
P:irat, whom the king ſent with theſe three letters 
to Paris, to deiiver one from me to the cardinal, in 
which I exhorted him, by every thing that I thought 
could make any impreſſion upon his mind, to — 
himſe:f from all his domeſtic uneaſineſſes. 

T HtsE affairs were bur juſt over before the arrival 
of meſſieurs de Biron, Givry, Saint- Luc, Marivault, 
Parabere, Vignoles, Fouqueroles, and others whom 
the king had ſent to examine his works of the pre- 
ceding day, particularly two mines which he had 
cauſed to be opened. Every one gave his opinion of 
them, to ſhew his own ſkill : they could not agree, 
and a diſpute inſenſibly aroſe amongſt them: mare- 
chal Biron, vain of his great talents for war, by an 
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aſſuming air, and a ſuperiority of accent which 
made he always maſter of „ could 
with difficulty bear to hear any one declare himſelf 
of an opinion contrary to his. 
Tus king, perceiving that words grew high 
amongſt them, in order to oblige them to ſilence, 
cold them he had received notice from three ſpies, 
-who came one after the other from different 
that the duke of Maienne and the count of 
field had reſolved, at all hazards, to throw a 
conſiderable convoy of ammunition and i 
_— — — that this 
convoy was to fet out i upon its march, 
by a powerful efcorte, with a 4 

furprize the guard, force themſelves a and 
enter into the beſieged city. This a new 
ſubjeQ for conteſtation, which ended at laſt in Biron's 
favour, who procured the command of a ſtrong de- 
tachment, with which he intended to poſt himſelf in 
the foreſt between Laon and La-Fere, and to at- 
tack both the eſcorte and the convey. He compoſ- 
ed the detachment himſelf, which confifted of twelve 
kundred French infantry, all choſen men, eight hun- 
.dred Swiſs, three hundred light horſe, two hundred 
troopers, and one hundred gentlemen of the king's 
houſhold. I aſked the king's permiſſion to go al 
with this detachment, whick he refuſed me ſeve 
times, alledging, that there were ma. y things which 
be wanted me to inform him of; but, upon my re- 
pcated importunities, he allewed me to go. 

W began our march at fix o'clock in the after- 
noon, and reached the foreſt at one in the morning, 
where we advanced cautiouſly to the extremity of 
the wood near La-Fere; here we lay in ambuſcade. 
Marechal Biron detained all the gers we met 
on the great road, who he thought might carry in- 
telligence of his deſign into La-Fere; and placed 
centinels on horſeback at the end of the wood, to 
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out of the city. We waited with great impatience 
till four o'clock in the afternoon, before we heard 
any news; and then the centinels came to inform 


us, that the great road from La-Fere to Laon was 


covered with to long a file of ſoldiers, and ſuch a 
vait quantity of baggage of every kind, that they 
could imagine nothing elfe but that the whole army 
of the enemy was advancing. That inſtant I per- 
ceived ſeveral of the moſt reſolute amongſt us look 
pale, and whiſper to each other that it was neceſ- 
ſary to make our retreat. 'T his, many of us oppoſed; 
and the commander declaring himſelf for this laſt 
opinion, it was agreed upon by a plurality of voices, 
that ſome one of the troop ſhould be ſent to recon- 
noitre, and bring back an exact account of what he 
ſaw. Fouqueroles, whole valour and prudence was 
well known, was cholen, with two others, for this 
employment; and returning a little time afterwards, 
informed us, that this ſeemingly formidable line was 
ſed of three hundred carts, laden with ammu- 
pition, eſcorted by four ſquadrons of one hundred 
horſe each, who marched before the convoy, follow- 
ed by eight or nine hundred muſqueteers, an equal 
number of Spaniſh infantry brought up the rear. 

THis number not being equal to ours, it was 
agreed upon, with one voice, that we ſhould attack 
them; and we only differed upon the manner of 
doing it: I, with many others, were of opinion, that 
it would be better to let the convoy enter the foreſt, 
and afterwards fall upon them in the rear. Givry *, 
Montigny, and Marivault, who were at the head of 
the cavalry, were for the negative, and maintained 
ſo poſitively, that there was leſs danger in attackin 
them in the open field, that they drew marec 
Biron into this opinion. At firſt this method ſuc- 
ceeded; the cavalry of the enemy gave way as ſoon 


* Anne d' Anglure, baron of Givry. He was killed at Laon a few 
days after this encounter, and greatly lamented by Henry IV. Francis 
de la Grange, lord de Montigny ; he is mentioned again. Claude oe 
Jule, ficur de Marivaults i 
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as were attacked, though at the beginning t 
Sy great reſolution, —— retired _ | Lp. 
the waggons : but we ſoon found whom we had to 
deal with; the enemy's infantry which were in 
front waited firmly for our troopers, whom Biron 
ſent to attack them, and fired upon them with ſuch 
excellent order, as obliged them to give ground. Bi- 
ron commanded them to return to the charge by the 
left flank, while he attacked the right, which was 
evidently the leaſt dangerons. The onſet was fo 
terrible, that the enemy's foot was forced to retire, 
and, like the other ſquadrons, take ſhelter in the 
midſt of the carts, from whence they ftill con- 
tinued to defend themſelves: in the mean time the 
Spaniſh battalion advanced from the rear to the 
front, and formed itſelf in ſuch a manner, that it 
was ſupported on all ſides by the cavalry and the 
wazgons, without loſing the aſſiſtance of the firſt bat - 
talion: they made fo vigorous a defence, that all 
Biron's intreaties and menaces could not hinder our 
fix hundred horſe from quitting the fight, extremely 
weakened. The Swiſs and French infantry, who took 
their place, found equal reſiſtance. The battle laſted 
a long time. Biron apprehending, that an action which 
paſſed ſo near La-Fere would give time for a conſider- 
able ſupply to be ſent to the convoy, if it was not 
ſpeedily ended, for a laſt reſource commanded the 
hundred gentlemen to diſmount, to add to their other 
arms, which conſiſted of a {word and piſtol, a pike, 
of which he had brought a great quantity along with 
us, and to bring up to the charge all our foot, both 
Freach and Swiſs, which had not yet encountered 
the Spaniards. Meſſieurs de Guitry ®, de Montig- 


* This is not John de Chaumont de Guitry, who has been ſo often 
mentioned in the Hiſtory and in theſe Memoirs; he died in the year 
2592+ Sce his panegyric in M. de Thou, book ciii, The perſon 
mentioned here was, according to Cayet, called fo, becauſe he married 
the heireſs of this family. Chrom Novenn. b. iv. p. 23. But Cayet 
is. miſtaken; John de Chaumont left ſeyeral ſons, who bore arms in 


the king's ſervice. 
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Ys de Marivault, de Trigny, d'Arambure, de la 
uree, de Lopes, d' Heures, and others, advanced in 
this manner at the head of three hundred foot; and 
Biron, with an equal number, followed them. I 
was in the ſecond battalion. They charged us with 
ſuch fury, that the pike and ſuſee became uſeleſs ; 
we fought hand to hand, and even wreſtled with 
each other. The Spaniards at length gave 
and, after throwing away their arms , fled for ſhel- 
ter to the woods and + This laſt refuge 
was of no ſervice to them; we purſued them there, 
and made a horrible carnage of them: no leſs than 
twelve hundred were left dead upon the place, We 
took but few priſoners. Thoſe perſons that were of 
2 in the cavalry, bad time to get back 
to La-Fere. We acither purſued them, nor the 
others who had taken ſhelter in the woods, left we 
ſhould be ſurpriſed and put into diforder by new 
troops ſent from La-Fere to their affiſtance: on the 
contrary, we only thought of rallying, and keeping 
upon our guard, during the time that was n ry 
to reſt and zefreſh ourſelves with ſome of thoſe pro- 
viſions of which we found great abundance in the 
convoy. In the night we marched back to the 
camp, and brought thither, without meeting with 
any obſtacle, all the enemy's baggage, but ſo pillaged 
by the ſoldiers, and fo carelefly looked after, not- 
withſtanding the 14 ſtrict orders concern · 
ing it, that above four hundred war or bagga 
— were lamed. 
Bino, with the ſame ſupercilious air which he 
had aſſumed to procure the command in this expedi- 
tion, preſented himſelf to bis _ at his return, 
to receive the praiſes due to his ſucceſs. Having a 
ſubject ſo copious to diſcuſs, one may eaſily imagine 
what a man, who knew not that on ſuch occaſions 
+ La Curce, who was a good jud_c in theſe matters, attributes the 


Spaniards defeat to their cuſtom of uſing too long ſwords, and waiſt- 
heits too mort. Vol. 929. MSS, de la Bibliot. du Roi. 
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filence is merit, would ſay to enhance the 
of his victory. Indeed his diſcourſe ſeemed to in- 
fnuate that he had that moment fixed the crown 
upon the king's head. Experience has ſhewn that 
this haughtineſs which borders a little upon — 
of itſelf ſufficiently in the French taſte, commonly 
ſucceeds with a general who has Frenchmen to lead: 
— 4 goes a great way 
it. The king was not ignorant of this 
ape Dr — — conſequences 
from it, on thoſe hazardous — when the ſol- 
— ly in the countenance and words of 
the idea they ought to have of the pre- 


fent danger. Hence a ſeeming confidence of fuc- 
eeſs became habitual to him, which was imitated by 
all the officers ; and, as it often 


many of them, but particularly marechal 


carried that confidence ſo far as to become inſup-- 


portable to all the others, and even to the king him- 
felf, —— the leſs indul- 


nt. 

— obli which his majeſty gave 
to Biron, 2 that had followed him, created 
great jealouſy in the courtiers who were not of the 
paity, and completely turned Biron's head. How- 
ever, he could not obtain the ment of Laon, 
which was what he aimed at by exalting his laſt ac- 
tion, and arrogating all the glory of it to himſelf 
alone, as if the others had had no part in it. The 
king difravered his thoughts of it freely to me, and 
ſeemed on many accounts greatly diſcontented with 
this marechal. His majeſty told me, that after ſo 
many cauſes of complaint which Biron had given 
him, after his having dared even lately to threaten 
him with going over to his enemies, and the diſ- 
coveries he had juſt made of the correſpondence he 
carried on with meſſieurs d' Epernon, and d'Au- 
he could not reſolve to truſt him with the 


vergne, 
Care of a place ſo near the Low Countries as Laon, 
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which ought only to be given to a man * whoſe 
fidelity had been tried; but he feared, he ſaid, that 
Biron would keep no meaſures after this refuſal, and 
would openly join the party againſt him, or, what 
was ſtill more dangerous, continue near his perſon, 
while he ſecretly ſided with his enemies. Henry, 
who from this moment was perſuaded that he — 
one day have all this to fear from Biron, added, that 
he perceived this marechal had ſought my friendſhip 
for ſome time, doubtleſs with an intention to procure 
my concurrence to a marriage between his brother, 
and mademoiſelle de Saint-Genics +, my niece, who 
was one of the greateſt fortunes in France; andhe 
ordcied me to take advantage of this new friendſhip, 
to penetrate into his deſigns. 

Tue great convoy being defeated, the king, with- 


out any obſlacle, continued the ſiege of Laon, till he 


received notice that the duke of Maicnne, and the 
count of M:nsfield, far from being diſheartened by 
this bad ſucceſs, talked of nothing leſs than coming 
to force the lines of the beſiegers, as ſoon as they 
had received ſome troops they were in expectation of. 
Biron treated this news with contempt; but his ma- 
jeſty, who neglected nothing, was not eaſy about it, 
till Givry, whom he had ſent to reconnoitre, eſcorted 
by three hundred horſe, with ſtrict orders not to re- 
turn without a perfect knowledge of the fituation 
and forces of the enemy, brought him, at the end of 
three days, certain intelligence that there was not a 
ſingle company of them on this ſide of the Oiſe; and 
that the Spaniards were more inclined to return to 
Flanders than to Laon. The king, relying upon 
the juſtneſs of this report, that very evening made 
a to go and dine the next day at St. Lam- 
he hone dependent upon the domain of Navarre, 


This was given to Marivault. 

+ Daughter of Elias de Gontault, lord de Badefou, and Saint-Ce- 
nics, governor of Bearn, Niceroy of Nayarre, and of jacquelinede Be- 
thune, monſieur de Roiny's lifter, NN 
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and ſituated in the midſt of the foreſt, where he re- 
membered to have often gone to eat fruit, milk, and 
new cheeſe, during the time that in his youth he had 
ſtaid in the caſtle of Marle; and he ſtill promiſed 
himſelf great pleaſure in ſeeing it again. 
ABOUT thirty of us attended him to St. Lambert, 
where, as he had paſſed part of the preceding night 
in viſiting as uſual the trenches, batteries, and mines, 
he fell aſleep as ſoon as he dined : his good conſtitu- 
tion, joined to a habit of fatigue, had accuſtomed 
him to ſleep in any place, and when he pleaſed, and 
to awake at any hour. The weather being then ex- 
tremely hot, eight or ten of us went into the thickeſt 
part of the foreſt , not far from the great road lead- 
ing from La-Fere to Laon. We had not gone far- 
ther than twelve or fifteen hundred paces, when a 
| noiſe that came from that fide near La-Fere drew all 
our attention; it ſeemed to be a confuſed mixture 
of human voices, ſmacking of whips, neighing of 
horſes, and a noiſe like the diſtant found of trum- 
pets and drums. That we might hear more plainly, 
we came forwards to the road, from whence we faw 
diſtinctly, eight hundred paces before us, a column 
of infantry, which appeared to us to be foreigners, 
marching in order, and without any noiſe : 
that which we had heard proceeded from the ſervants 
and vagabonds who followed, and thoſe that con- 
ducted a conſiderable convoy of artillery which 
guarded it. Extending our view as far as it was 
poſſible, ſo great a number of troops appeared to us 
to defile after theſe waggons, that we did not doubt 
but the enemy's whole army was there. 
WE returned immediately, and found the king 
awake, ſhaking a plum-tree, of whoſe fruit he feem- 
ed very fond. Faith, fire, ſaid we, ſome men 
<< that have paſſed us juſt now, will prepare other 
« plums for you not quite ſo eaſy of digeſtion.” 
We explained ourſelves in few words; and the king 


+ The Foreſt of Folambray. | 
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the more readily believed us, having, as he told us, 
heard a noiſe during the ſpace of a quarter of an 
hour, which (not being able to imagine that Givry 
could have acquitted H imſelf fo ill of nis commiſſion) 
he thought had proceeded from his own camp. His 
majeſty ordered twelve of us, who were ready at 
hand, to go inſtantly to the different quarters of the 
cavalry (a lift of which he always carried in his 
pocket) to ſpread the alarm there, and bring them 
ith the utmoſt expedition to his quarter, while 
ſame time others were ſent to the infantry to 
into battalions, and poſt them between 
uarter and the trenches. He gave theſe 
was mounting his horſe, and although 
ith great ſwiftneſs, he continued giving 
he met, with the ſame juſtneſs and extent 
if he had been long before prepared for 

was this prince's quickneſs of ap- 
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ſible contingencies, but to be well acquainted with 
the names, abilities, good and bad qualities of all the 
officers, as well as the different bodies which com- 
his army, and in his turn to be known by it for 
him of all the general officers, whoſe advice (the 
g of leader apart) they would chuſe in any 
ii cult conjuncture to follow, as the wiſeſt and 
deſt; to give that advice with firmneſs, but without 
the oſtentation which ſeems to ariſe from the cer - 
tainty of having found out the beſt; to inſpire them 
with a fondneſs for their occupation; to render their 
diſcipline pleaſing, by never opprefling them with 
orders, but at the ſame time to accuſtom them never 
to expect that thoſe already eſtabliſhe I, will on any 
occaſion whatever be diſpenſed with or diminiſhed ; - 
in a word, to poſſeſs the art of making himſelf be at 
all times readily obeyed by them, — inſpu ing 
that timidity which keeps them ſilent, when by a 
feaſonable hint they might aſſiſt the ts of 
their leader; an inconvenience which has often deen 
the ruin of many armies, and their commanders. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the expedition the king 
uſed on this occaſion, if the enemy's had * 
taken advantage of the opportunity which chance 
bad given him, it is probable we might have ſuffered: 
a conliderable ſhock ; but knowing the prince he 
had to deal with, he durſt not ſuffer the van of his 
army to appear, till the whole was come out of the 
foreſt, that one part might be deprived of the aſſiſt- 
ance of the other, in caſe the king ſhould be inform 
ed of his march, and meet him with his entire army. 
It happened alſo, that the march of this army was 
protracted by the breaking of a carriage, upon Which 
a piece of ordnance was placed, which embarraſſed 
them greatly. The waggons ſplit in pieces when 
the convoy was defeated, the luggage of which, with 
the bodies of men and horſes, overſpread the road, 
cauſed a ſecond embarraſſment ſtill greater: and 
laſtly, the rs; aaa ——— 
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ſent to reconnoitre a place proper for pitching his 
camp, did not return fo ſpeedily as he might have 
done. 

THe king took advantage of all theſe delays. He 
drew out from the trenches as many men as were 
ſufficient to cover them, without leaving too few 
within, and ranged the reſt of his army in order of 
battle before, when the enemies, who no longer 
hoped to ſurprize him, gave him time. That day 
was employed on each fide in chuſing the moſt ad- 
vantageous poſts for a battle. It was not however 
the intention of the two generals of the enemy to- hi 
engage ; they dreaded the king's aſcendant, and cus 
cavalry, which was almoft all compoſed of gentlemen. 
Their whole deſign by this motion was to oblige the 
king to raiſe the ſiege of Laon by con ing to meet 
them, and afterwards to evade a battle, or throw, at 
leaſt, in the confuſion cauſed by their artival, three 

thouſand foot, and three hundred troopers into the 
place; but as we did not know their intention till af 
terwards that we were informed of it by ſome pri- 
ſoners whom we took, it was not doubted but that 
there would be a gencral action the next day; our 
two camps being ſo near, that we heard diſtinctly the 
ſound of their trumpets, and the ſhcuts of their 
foldiers. 

In the midſt of the ground that ſeparated us from 
the enemies, there was one fingle hill almoſt round, 
which, with regard to the beſieged city, might be of 
gieat importance, if the enemy ſhould poſſeſs them 

ſelves of it. The king, who had ſent me to recon- 
noitre it, gave me two pieces of cannon, to ſupport. 
a regiment that were by his order to poſt and 
fortify themſelves there. I cauſed a hut to be 
| erected for myſelf, and when the king came to viſit 
| this pofi, he found every thing in good order. The 
next day the enemy, making a ſhew ot greater reſo- 
Jution than the evening before, began a ſkirmiſh with 
all their (mall ſhot, and endeavouted to make them- 
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ſelves maſters of a little wood which lay between the 
two camps. Above fifty thouſand ſmall arms were 
fired; but with fo little effect that Parabere, who 
came to my hut to ſup with me, aſſured me, that 

had not twenty men flain, nor twice that 
number wounded. 

NicaT coming on during this tumult; and the 
two generals of the enemy's army, who thought of 
nothing leſs than engaging farther, took advantage 
of it to retreat, without being diſcovered, to La- 
Fere. The king ſuffered them to fly, contenting 
himſelf with the diſgrace they had drawn upon them- 
ſelves by this ridiculous attempt. 
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1 Continued no longer in the camp before Laon 
after this event. Some difficulties which aroſe 
in the treaties, particularly that with the baron 
de Mẽdavy, obliged me, in obedience to his majeſty's 
orders, to take a journey to Rouen, which was fol- 
lowed by a ſecond to Paris, and another, more con- 
ſiderable than both, to Sedan. 

THe duke of Bouillon gave daily new occaſions 
of diſcontent to the king. When, through his ma- 


jeſty's intereſt, he had married the heireſs of Sedan, 


he had promiſed to bring him a certain number of 
troops: but he not only neglected to perform this 
promiſe, but alſo retained, without aſking the king's 
permiſſion, the troops which he had lent him to 
guard his frontier, till he was in peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his new principality; nor did he make any ex- 
euſe for not ſending them back, or give him any ac- 
count of the ſituation of his affairs. His new gran 
deur inſpired him with the vanity of making himſelf 
be looked upon as a formidable potentate in Europe. 
This, which he could 18 from a ſtate ſo o_ 
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and confined as his, he ſought to obtain by all forts 


of artifices and intrigues in the neighbouring courts. 


All the malecontents in Europe were ſure of finding 
a protector in him, and he was the main ſpring that 
gave motion to the cabals of Auvergne and En- 


Bun day when the king ſent for me ſo early in 
the morning that I found him in bed, having only 
Ozeray and Armagnac in his apartment, and that 
we were all conſulting upon meaſures to prevent the 
dangerous deſigns of ſo many ſecret enemies, his 
majeſty dwelt in particular upon the duke of Bouil- 
lon, and feemed greatly affected with his ingratitude, 
after having conferred an obligation on him which 
ought to have bound him for ever to his intereſts, 
In effect, the king, by promoting his marriage with 
mademoiſelle de Bouillon, had given him a proof of 
friendſhip ſo much the ſtronger, in that he acted 
againſt his own judgment, and the advice of all thoſe 
to whom he had mentioned it. The next day after 
this converſation had paſſed, Beringhen preſented a 
gentleman to the king, in his chamber, who brought 
Him a letter from Bouillon, in which the duke in- 
formed his majeſty of the death of his wife, and ex- 
cuſed his delay, by the grief and perplexity intowhich 
her death had thrown him. This letter likewiſe 
gave the king to underſtand, that madam de Bouillon 
had left a will, in which ſhe bequeathed the princi- 
pality of Sedan and all her eſtates to her huſband, and 
put them under the protection of the king of France; 
becauſe it was expected, that her relations would 
give the duke of Bouillon great diſturbance about 
this donation. That is to ſay,” ſaid the king, when 
he had finiſhed the reading the letter, that the 
* duke of Bouillon has occaſion for my aſſiſtance: 
« Is not this a very honourable way of proceeding ?” 

To humble and puniſh the duke, his majeſty 
ſtrongly inclined to leave him to ſtruggle alone 
againſt theſe difficulties ; but the W 


was : 
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his diſpoſition, and the remembrance of the duke's 
former ſervices, ſtill influenced him in his favour. 
He anſwered the duke by a compliment of condo- 
lance upon the death of the dutcheſs of Bouillon; 3 
and aſſured him of his willingneſs to aſſiſt him. If 
the king had thought that this laſt mark of his 
friendſhip would have recalled and fixed the duke 
of Bouillon for ever in his duty, the commiſſion of 
him whom he ſent with this letter would have end- 
ed in barely delivering it to the duke ; and any in- 
conſiderable perſon might have ſufficed for that : but 
this prince, accuſtomed to confer benefits only on 
the ungrateful, would make this depuration anſwer 
ſeveral purpoſes. He turned towards me, and told 
me, that in his opinion I was the propereſt perſon to 
carry this letter, becauſe if of itſelf it was not able 
to make Bouillon adhere conſtantly to his duty, the 
of a man, who had a right to repreſent it 
to him ſtrongly, might perhaps accompliſh it; and 
thus, if neither produced the deſired effect, it was 
neceſlary to penetrate into the duke's ſecret deſigns, 
and to examine carefully the will and the ſuppoſed 
donation of madam de illon. 

THis embaſly ſeemed too like that which had 
drawn the hatred of the princeſs and count of Soiſ- 
ſons upon me ; and my firſt emotions upon receiv- 
ing it were cauſed by my grief that the king's fer- 
vice generally engaged me in ſuch affairs. nry, 

who gueſſed part of my thoughts, forgot nothing 
| which he imagined capable of leſſening what was 
diſagreeable in this commiſſion : he told me, That 
the ſucceſſes which fortune ſeemed to annex to all 
affairs wherein I was employed, as a reward due to 
my fidelity, induced him to chuſe me, preferably to 
any other, to tranſact this buſineſs : That none of 
my ſervices were loſt upon him : And that he took 
extremely kind the attention I always ſhewed to a- - 
void or break off any connections which were ca- 


pable of cooling my zeal for him. Speaking theſe 
| words, 
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words, he embraced me tenderly; adding, with a 
kindneſs that went to my heart, that he earneſtly 
treated me to be careful of my own ſecurity, ſince 
I ſhould be obliged to paſs through places ſubje to 
the Guiſes, and to preſerve myſelf for a prince who 
loved me. Princes who behave in this manner can- 
not be too faithfully ſerved. 

IT happened very fortunately that I was at that 
time very well provided with money, having ſent 
for remittances from Roſny and Moret, where my 
wife was: therefore I ſaw myſelf in a condition to 
fatisfy, without delay, the king's impatience for my 
departure. Three hours after I had received this 
order I went to Bruyeres, where my equipage lay, 
and, followed by five and twenty troopers well arm 
ed, in four days I arrived, without meeting with 
any bad accident, within view of Sedan. The duke, 
being informed of my arrival, came to meet me as 
far as the village of Torcy, which ſeparates this 
little ſtate from France: there he alighted, and aſ- 
fumed a melancholy air to receive my compliments, 
and to read the king's letter. He loaded me with 
perſonal civilities ; ſeemed charmed with the choice 
his majeſty had made; and perſiſted (notwithſtand- 
ing my repeated inſtances) to treat me as an ambaſ- 
ſador. I was conducted to very magnificent lodg- 
ings, and all the expences of my retinue defrayed. 
He ſhewed me, with great complaiſance, the forti- 
cations he had raiſed about his caſtle of Sedan, by 
which, he aſſured me, it would be impregnable. [ 
was not of the fame opinion: all the expence the 
duke was at to ſtrengthen this place, could not ſup- 
ply the defect of its ſituation. 

THe fiege of Laon, of which the duke enquired 
fome news, afforded us matter for entering into a 


more particular converſation. After reiterated aſ- 
ſurances of his attachment to the king, the duke- 


aſked me, if the many ſubjects of complaint which 
his majeſty had received from the Spaniſh Low 
| Countries, 
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Countries, had not determined him to carry the war 
there; and ſpoke to me of this project, as an affair 
he ardently wiſhed to ſee executed. He dwelt much. 
upon the advantage of this war; upon the manner 
in which the provinces of Luxembourg, Liege, and 
Namur, might be attacked ; upon the correſpond- 
ences which, with this view, he carried on in the- 
principal cities of Flanders ; and upon the powerful! 
aſſiſtance he offered to lead there. It was not diffi- 
cult to believe, that he had uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to promote a war, of which all the advantage: 
would be his: but it was far from being ſo with the 
king. His intereſt was not — in it; and 
with regard to him, this fine project was a mere 
chimera. Indeed the duke, fearing that at court it 
would be treated with contempt, omitted nothing 
which he thought might bring me to approve of it, 
by painting it in the fineſt colours, and with an air 
of diſintereſtedneſs capable of impoſing upon me. 
After having thus diſcourſed upon Flanders, he 
plunged into politics, and diſplayed all the powers of 
his eloquence in proving to me, that, it being the 
king's chief intereſt to depreſs the houſe of Auftria, 
he could never attain this end but by keeping up a 
ſtrict union with the proteſtants. The king's late 
abjuration he ſuppoſed was but a neceſſary ceremo- 
ny, which had only changed him in appearance ; 
and which he thought to prove ſufficiently, by two- 
or three ſtrokes. of raillery upon ſome ſuperſtitious 
practices of devout catholics, upon the mendicant 
monks, and the equivocations of the jeſuits +. 
THe duke of Bouillon ſtopped here, like a man 
who was afraid to explain himſelf too freely, and 
looked upon me earneſtly with a feigned inquietude. 
Hitherto I had liſtened to him without interruption ; 


+ The duke de Bouillon was generally known for ſo hot-headed 
and furious a calviniſt, that praiſe or blame from his mouth, on the 
opinions as well as on the perſons of catholics, was almoſt of equal 


ang 
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and diſcovered, without his perceiving it, all the 
ideas which roſe in that ambitious brain. But many 
things till remained to be known, for which it was 
only neeeſſary to let him ſpeak a long time; for it is 
Rot poſhble but that a man, who is at once extremely 
vain, and a great talker, ſhould, at length, betray 
all his fecrets : I therefore forced a ſmile into my 
countenance, and aſſumed the air of one filled with 
admiration of his wit, his policy, and his eloquence. 
The duke's ſelf- love thus agreeably flattered, he did 
not wait for much intreaty, but reſuming his diſ- 
courſe, he went on to make me ſenſible 
intereſt of the proteſtants, in the fituation affairs 
were at preſent in France. Here it became * 
for me to ſupply, by my own ſurmiſes, what he | 
unſaid ; either becauſe the duke of Bouillon's ex- 
preſſion ſuffered a little from the conſtraint he laid 
himſelf under, for fear of falling into ſome indiſ- 
cretion , or that he thought the affectation of a 
myſterious air did more honour to himſelf and the 
party, or ind-ed, that his diſcourſe was built on a 
ſyſtem ſo ſublime, and ideas ſo abſtracted, that he 
likewiſe was loſt in it as well as I. 

I RECALLED the duke from this too elevated flight; 
and he told me in terms more plain, that the pro- 
teſtants were ſo much diſguſted at the king's con- 
verſion, that he could allay their no 


+ The true character of the duke de Bouillon, is thus gi ven us: 
« On a ſet purpoſe he uſed to expreſs himſelf,” fays the writer of his 
Kfe, „ in fo dark and perplexed a manner, that he could give to what 
« he ſpoke any ſenſe that he pleaſed. He pretended that there were 
« ſome nice conjunctures, in which a man muſt either be filent, or 
follow his manner of ing.” Another mazim of the duke de 


« approves or diſapproves as he thinks convenient. But the caſe is 
not tte ſame with regard to what is written, &c.” M. de Sully 
was of a quite contrary opinion. We may find ſome politicians, who 
will not condemn the duke de Bouillon; but none who does not com- 
mend the duke de Sully. | 5 
otherwiſe, 
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otherwiſe, than by declaring war againſt Spain con- 
jointly with them; that, unleſs this was done, it 
would be impoſſible to perſuade them that they were 
not made a ſacrifice of, and for the future would be 
al ways expoſed to the violences of the French catho- 
lies — in concert with the pope and the Spa- 
n ards. his piece of intelligence, from the proof 
he brought of it, it is probable the duke himſelf 
thought as falſe as it really was. He faid that Vil- 
leroy was commiſſioned by the dukes of Lorrain, 
Maienne, and Mercceur, to propoſe to the king, 
who was then at Fountainebleau, this union be- 
tween France and Spain; and that the pope would 
not have refuſed the king his apoflolic benediction, 
with a bull, acknowledging him king of France, 
but beeauſe he would have this union the prelimi- 
nary. To this proof Bouillon added others equally 
groundleſs, by which he thought to make it appear 
that the catholics had wholly the king 
the proteſtants, and had prevailed upon him 
uſe them with great injuſtice. The grievances of 
proteſtants thus eſtabliſhed, the duke was will- 
ing to inform me of the remedy they had thought 
to apply. They were preparing, he ſaid, to 

fortify immediately all their ftrong towns, to chuſe 
a leader out of the kin and within it, (but the 
place he did not name) to eſtabliſh a general council 
for the affairs of religion, to which all the different 
churches were to addreſs themſelves, and which was 
to determine, in the laſt reſort, all the affairs of the 
ten other provincial councils, into which the calvi- 
nift part of France was to be divided ; and that the 
power of this ſovereign council might be abſolute 
and unconteſted, a protector or foreign prince was 
to be put at its head, capable of making it reſpected. 
Wirst he was talking of theſe ſubjects, the 
duke of Bouillon, according to the occaſion he had 
to dazzle, convince, or deceive me, aſſumed ſucceſ- 
dna lata: - - 

| | 25 
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a good proteſtant, or a mere relator of facts, but al- 


ways that of a man conſummate in the politician's 
art, and the depoſitary of all the ſecret affairs of the 
proteſtants. He could not, however, involve him- 
ſelf fo well in myſtery, but that I comprehended 
lainly enough, that all theſe ſchemes of high and 
W councils, theſe regulations ſo particuiarifed, 
might very probably have their riſe in the duke's 
own brain, and not in the ſynods of St. Maixant, 
and St. Foi, as he would have had me believe. This 
foreign prince for protector, eſpecially, ſeemed to 
me to be entirely his own invention, and in reality 
himſelf, who gave his own views for determined 
ſchemes, and whoſe ſole end (for what ſprings will 
not ambition put in motion?) was perhaps merely 
this ; that by communicating theſe deſigns to 
court, as if the calviniſts had really performed them, 
and were ready to put them into execution, I ſhould 
raiſe the king's indignation againſt them ; and by 
this artifice he would oblige the huguenots to take 
ſuch a reſolution as he withed, but durſt not openly 
inſpire them with ; which was, to chuſe him for a 
leader, whom the hatred and complaints of the ca- 
tholics pointed out to them for a defender. All 
that happened in the ſequel has but the more con- 
me in this belief. | | 
AFTER having thus, as he imagined, made me 
ſubſervient to his deſigns, the duke reflected that he 
ſhould loſe more than he gained, if the king, of 
whoſe aſſiſtance he ſtood in need, ſhould entertain 
any ſuſpicion to his diſadvantage; he therefore re- 
ſerved a moſt refined ſtroke of policy for the laſt. 
This was to aſſure me, that theſe propoſals had in- 
deed been made him ; but that, far from approving 
them, or offering his aſſiſtance, he had done every 
thing in his power to prevent ſuch deſigns taking 
place; in which he had not the good fortune to ſuc- 
cced. Can any thing be imagined more treacherous 
and crafty ! Certainſy, if the duke of Bouillon * 
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able to flatter himſelf, that theſe arts would leave 
me in abſolute ignorance of the affairs of the pro- 
teſtants, and the diſpoſitions of the ſeditious, he 
could not hinder me from perceiving at leaſt ſome 
of his own particular ſentiments with regard to the 
prince whom he betrayed. 

I couLD no otherwiſe anſwer a diſcourſe ſo full 
of artifice, than by confining myſelf to plain and 
fimple truths, which is the ell effectual way to 
diſconcert theſe ſo curiouſly-diſguiſed politicians. I 
aſſured him, in a few words, that the king was not, 
nor ever would be, changed with regard to the pro- 
teſtants; that he was willing to grant them all the 
advantages they could reaſonably demand, but that 
the preſent ſituation of his affairs would oblige him 
to defer ſome time longer thoſe teſtimonies of his 
friendſhip: that his majeſty had not forgot any of 
thoſe cauſes which Spain had given him to hate her: 
and that he would always preſerve a lively reſent- 
ment of them, even if he were not to enter into the 
common concern of Europe, to put a ftop to the de- 
fign of the houſe of Auſtria for univerſal monarchy; 
but that, in order to ſecure ſucceſs, it was 
that all ſhould be quiet within his kingdom, fince it 
might be expected that Spain would defend herſelf 
in a different manner, when ſhe ſaw herſelf directly 
attacked, than ſhe had done in a war, wherein ſhe 
had only en as an auxiliary. 

I TOLD the duke de Bouillon, that I readily be- 
lieved all he faid to me with regard to himſelf, ſince 
he muſt be ſenſible that the principles of honour, 


juſtice, and gratitude, pointed out to him too plainly 


the conduct he ought to abſerve with the king, to 
leave him a poſſibility of miſtaking it. He refuſed 
me the troops I demanded for Henry, nor would he 
permit me even to peruſe madam de Bouillon's laſt 
will ; ſaying, that ſhe had ſealed it inacaſket, and ex- 
acted a promiſe from him, that he would not open it 
but with the uſual forms of law, if any one ſhould 

| queſtions 
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queſtion the validity of it ; and that ſhe had after- 
wards obliged him to confirm this promiſe with an 
oath. It was not difficult for me to comprehend 
that any remonſtrances from me would be uſeleſs ; 
therefore my commiſſion being now completed, I 
reſolved to return immediately to Laon. 

I was greatly ſurprized, on my arrival at the 
camp, to meet the king, who was going to hunt, 
paſſing ſo near the walls of the city that he was 
within muſquet-ſhot of it: but I was ſoon informed 
that both ſides had lain down their arms, the city 
having capitulated upon condition to ſurrender in 
ten days, if withig that time they were not aſſiſted 
by an army, or at leaſt if a reinforcement of eight or 
nine hundred men were not thrown into the place. 
Henry made me keep cloſe beſide him during the 
chace, that he might hear all the particulars of my 
journey. When I told him that the duke of Bouil- 
refuſed to ſhew me the will of the deceaſed dut: h- 
eſs, he replied, that he knew from thence what he 
ought to think of the donation4. He ined 


+ In order to deſtroy the ſuſpicions which the whole 
count might raiſe as to the reality of that donation of the | 
Bouillon, I will give you what the duke de Bouillon's biographer ſays 
en this head. y her laſb will,” ſays he, © ſhe appointed 
« de Bouillon, her huſband; her univerſal heir. It was currently re- 
ported that, notwithftanding this laſt will of the dutcheſs, the ſucs 
< ceffion would be conteſted with her huſband : the truth is, Charles 
4% de la Mark, the count de Maulevrie, uncle to Charlotte de la Mark, 
. alledged that this ſucceſſion belonged to him, and that ſhe could 
* not diſpoſe of it, in favour of her huſband, to his prejudice. The 
« duke de Montpenſier pretended likewiſe, that the fovereigntics of 
Bouillon, Sedan, Jamets, and Raucoud, could not be conteſted 
with him; 


65 ame 
as had been fubſtituted therein Robert de la- 
* Mark, the of Bouillon. The duke de Bouillon thought 
* j eligible to accommodate matters with theſe two claimants, 
66 in a law-ſuit, which would divert him from the 
execution of his grand deſigns : the accommodation was concluded; 
„ and the ſovereign juriſdiction of Bouillon, Sedan, and Raucourt, 
« remained in property to him.” Hiſt. de Henry duc de Bouillon, 
ar Marſolier, tom. II. liv. ive This hiſtorian likewiſe ſpeaks of the 
duke de Sully's journey to Sedan, and of the ien which 
IV. offered the duke de Bouillon on this But here we can- 
not but obſerve, that it would have been much better not to quote, 
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the ſame opinion of the duke of Bouillon as I did, 
c who offers, ſaid he, to be a mediator in diſ- 
«© turbances which he himſelf has been the author 
«© of.” Nor was he leſs diſpleaſed at his refuſing 
to ſend the troops mn but in the preſent 
conj it was that his majeſty ſhould 

i all theſe occaſions of rules wy fre the 
duke; and therefore, in public, he ſeemed to be 
very well ſatisfied with his conduct, and determined 
to maintain him in Sedan. With reſpect to the 
war with Spain, which I was commiſſioned to pro- 
pole to him, he deferred deliberating on it to an- 
other time, in full council. 

Tux count of Sommerive, du Bourg, and Jean- 
nin, finding it impoſſible for them to prevent the in- 
ſarrection of the citizens and the garriſon of Laon, 
who were incenſed againſt them as tyrants that had 
rendered their domination inſupportable, thought 
proper to yield before the time preſcribed for deli- 
vering the city to the king. I hey had no longer 
any hopes of aſſiſtance after the misfortune which 
happened to a reinforcement the duke of Maienne 
endeavoured to throw into the place. This rein- 
forcement coming too late near Laon, to have an 
hopes of ſurprizing the beſiegers, thought it beſt to 
wait for night in the wood, where they kept them- 
ſelves concealed all day. The king hunting in that 
part of the foreſt at the ſame time, his dogs diſco- 
vered the ambuſcade. The enemies, although eight 
or nine hundred in number, inftead of thewin 
themſelves, or attacking the king, who had only 
three hundred horſe with him, thought they ſhould 


on this ſubject, Sully's Memoirs, than ta diſguiſe their ſenſe, and 
onal, an: 2» Tov Gd, (ip GE ion that ariſes from the text of 
theſe Memoirs : and this ſo much the rather (it would be to no pur- 
poſe to diſſemble it, after all that has been ſaid of it, and very lately, 
by Amelot de la Houſſaye, in his Memoirs, in the article Bouillon 
la Mark) 1 44. IV. and the dulce de 
Sully, are not y o to doubt of the reality of 
tach donation. 


be 
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be able to avoid an abſolute dif ſeparating, 
the better to conceal themſelves : but the dogs ſtill 
continued to purſue them, and the king's troop ar- 
riving in the mean time, they were ſurprized in fo 
great a diſorder, that our footmen and ſervants 
only, without any aſſiſtance from the three hun- 


dred horſemen, made themſelves maſters of them, 


and pillaged them entirely. 

AFTER the ſurrender of Laon, the king judged it 
neceſſary to take a journey to the frontiers of Flan- 
ders; his chief inducement to it being the hopes that 
many of theſe cities would ſurrender to him at his 
approach. The event did not anſwer his expecta- 
tions; and his majeſty drew no other advantage from 


his journey, than confirming in their allegiance 


Amiens, Abbeville, Montreuil, Peronne, and ſeveral 
other cities, into each of which he made a folemn 
entry. I can ſay no more of the tranſactions here, 


the king's ſervice calling me at that time to Paris 


upon affairs of leſs importance than the former, and 
which for that reaſon I ſhall not enter into a parti- 
cular detail of, any more than of what had paſſed 
in the different provinces of the kingdom. The 
reduction of Morlais and Quimper, by marechal * 
dC Aumont, with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh forces; 
the building of Fort du Croific, by the duke of 
Mercceur, at the head of the Spaniards, to be a 
check upon Breſt, were the mott conſiderable ex- 
ploits of the two parties in Brittany. Savoy, Pied- 
mont, Provence and Dauphine, continued to be the 
theatre of a + war always favourable to Leſdigui- 
eres, againſt the duke of Savoy, notwithſtanding 
the defeat and taking t of Crequy. 


* He was killed the following year when befieging Comper, by a 
cannon-ball that broke his arm to thatters ; being upward; of ſeventy 
years of age: he ſaid no more when he found himſelf wounded, than 
' theſe words, I bade got it. He was generally eſteemed, and generally 
regretted. See his eulogy and great qualities in M. de Thou, b. cxiii. 

+ See theſe military expeditions in the hiſtorians. 


1 Charles de Crequy, ſon-in-law to Leſdiguicres, coming to the 
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Tat duke of Maienne, ſeeing Laon taken, al - 
moſt all Picardy in the king's party, the chief of · 
ficers of the league, and the duke of Guiſe himſelf, 
diſpoſed to treat ſoon of an accommodation with 
his majeſty, yielded at laſt to the advice of the pre- 
ſident Jeannin||, who had long preſſed him to fix 
himſelf in one particular province, and there make 
powerful efforts in time, to render himſelf indepen- 
dent; fo that, after fortune had ſubjected all to the 
king, which he doubted not would ſoon happen, he 
might at leaft have ſecured a retreat to ſhelter him 
m the reverſe of his. 

BURGUNDY was the provincey fixed upon by the 
duke of Maienne; and he marched thither with his 
forces, after placing good garriſons in Dourlens, 
La-Fere, and Soiſſons. Beſides his being already in 
poſſeſſion of great part of this province, its contiguity 
to Savoy, Franche Comte, Lorrain, Switzerland, 
and Germany, from whence he hoped to draw great 
ſupplies, was a farther inducement for him to fix 
there, The pope, and the emperor, ſeemed to en- 
ter into his views: he might ſtrengthen his right of 
conqueſt, by a reſignation in form, which Spain 
would grant him ſo much the more willingly, as by 
that means ſhe would revive a claim upon Burgundy, 
long fince ſuppreſſed, but never wholly renounced. 
All theſe probable advantages made it be believed by 
many perſons, that the ancient kingdom of Burgun- 
dy was upon the point of being reſtored. The duke 
of Maienne's conduct in theſe quarters, the remain- 
ing part of this year, and till the month of April in 


relief of Aiguebelle, befieged by the duke of Savoy, was defeated and 
taken priſoner. This did not happen till 1 


{| I know not if the author does = little too lightly tax 
this preſident : at leaſt it has been ſaid that more than two years be- 
fore, at his return from Spain, he had been the firſt to adviſe the 
duke de Maienne to come to an agreement with the king; as being 
diſguſted at the haughtineſs and exceſſive vanity with which the king 
of Spain in treating with him, had ſaid, my :own of Paris, my town 
of Orleans, as if France had actually been his own. | 

§ The duke of Maienne was governar of this provigce. he 

. | t 
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the following, ſupported this opinion; and I had leſs 
reaſon than any other to doubt of his intention in 
this reſpect, after the letters I ſaw at Paris, in the 
hands of the cardinal of Bourben. 

Bur unfortunately for the duke of Maienne, the 
Burgundians were not diſpoſed to make choice of a 
CubjeA for their maſter: never before gave ſuch 
convincing proofs of their fidelity to their ſovereign. 

The duke of Weg 2 ning with endeavours to 
ſ-cure Beaune, a ftron iſon into 
it, the durghers 22 — them, 
and forced them to mut 2 —— up in the caſtle: 
and as they might ſtill ſuffer great inconveniencies 
from them, they fortified themſelves with barri- 
cades againſt the caſtle, and iavited marechal Biron 
to come to their aſſiſtance, permitting him to lodge 
his little army fix weeks within their walls. They 
afterwards attacked the caſtle in form, with a bat- 
tery of twelve pieces of cannon; and carricd on 

their works ſo vigorouſly, that they drove out at 
laſt the garriſon of the league. I ſhall give an 75 
count hereafter of the exp=ditions in Burgundy ; 
preſent I muſt leave them, to return to the air 
of the capital. 

I —_— the cardinal's 8 increaſe ſo 

i y every day, that, not ing but his 
28 very — at Paris to give the king 
immediate notice of it. He died wi making 
that diſpoſition of his benefices which he ſeemed to 
have fo ardently deſired. His majeſty was afflicted 

xt his death, having loft a good kinſman and an af- 
ſectionate ſubject. He wrote to me, that he was 
tired with the importunity of ſeveral perſons who 
coveted the cardinal's ſpoils ; and that, to get rid of 


1 He was archbiſhop of Rouen, abb of St. Denis, of St. Ger- 
main-des-Pres, of St. Ouen and St. Catherine of Rouen, of Or- 
camp, &c. De Thou repreſents him as a prince who loved the ſci- 
— 2 ** vent, mild, and of an agreeable diſpoſition, but 
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them, his general anſwer was, that they were al- 
ready diſpoſed of. His deſigns with regard to theſe 
benefices were as follows: In the agreement with 
the abbot de Tiron, certain abbeys belonging to the 
chancellor and the governor of Pont de Arche were 
yielded to him, for which thoſe two gentlemen de- 
manded to be largely indemnified out of the bene - 
fices of the deceaſed cardinal. The king was de- 
firous that the abbe de Tiron- ſhould releaſe theſe 
abbeys to the proprictors, and receive in exchan 
for them the archbiſhoprick of Rouen, valued at 
thirty thouſand livres a year, but charged by the 
king with the payment of a penſion of four thou- 
ſand c:owns, which he had promiſed to the cheva- 
lier d'Oiſe 4, retaining for himſelf Gaillon-houſe, 
which he deſigned to purchaſe from the abbẽ; and 
ordered me to prevail upon him to accept of this 
equivalent. As for the abbey of St. Ouen, one of 
the fineſt benefices the deceaſed cardinal had poſſeſſ- 
ed, the king, as yet, had not beſtowed it on any 
one ; and he had the goodneſs to tell me, that he 
would not do it without charging it with a penſion 
of ten thouſand livres for me. 7 a 

Tus greateit difficulty I met with in managing 
the king's affairs at Paris, was to communicate his 
prudent economy to the directors of his finances, 
the ſuperintendant eſpecially. The abuſe of ſuffer- 
ing the finances to become a prey to favourites (an 
evil, the ſource of which may be traced back to the 
reign of Charles VIII.) had in this laſt reign increaſ- 
ed ro ſuch a degree, that had a man of the 


induſtry, prudence, and integrity imaginable, been 
at the head of the finances, he perhaps would not 


have been able to prevent the bad canſequences 
ſo prodigious a diſſipation: and, unhappily, t 4'O 


+ George de Brancas Villars, brother to admiral de Villars. | 

1 Francis d'O, lord of Freſnes, Maillebois, &c. firſt gentlem a 
of the bedchamber, governor of Paris and the iſle of France, ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances, c. He ſurpaſſed kings and princes in ex- 
Vor II. F „ travayganc? 
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poſſeſſed none of theſe qualities. His diſpoſition, 
naturally leaning towards profufion, indolence, and 
voluptuouſneſs, had been wholly ruined by all thoſe 
vices for which the court of Henry III. was fa- 
mous, deep play, unbounded debauchery, expenſive 
Follies, Comeſtic diſorders, and extravagancies of 
| every kind. D'O was on a footing with Belle- 
garde Souvrai, Villequier, Quelus, Saint-Luc, 
| Maugiron, Saint-Megrin, Livarrot, Joyeuſe, Eper- 
| non, la Valette, du Bouchage, Thermes, and many 
other leſs declared favourites: and the title of mi- 
nion was all the recommendation he had for a poſt 
which the moſt careleſs princes think fit, for their 
own intereſt, to expect from thoſe with which they 
reward ſuch ſort of ſervants. 

SUCH was the man by whom the finances were 
conducted at a time, when, minions and miſtreſſes 
-being excluded from the council, one would have 
expected they ſhould have been put under other ma- 
nagements ; and what is till more ſurprizing, the 
king, in his moſt urgent occaſions, had not even 

the privilege of dividing his own revenues with the 
ſuperiatendant. D'O did not ſcruple to let him 
boſe a city or a governor for the want of a very in- 
conſiderable ſum of money, while at the ſame time 
he denied nune to his own pleaſures. Liera- 


. travagance ard prodigality ; for, even to his ſuppers, he had pies 
4 made of muſk and amber ſerved ups that amounted to twenty-five 
.66 thouſand crowns.” Journal de Etoile, ann. 1594, p- 37+ 
Roger de St. Larry de Bellegarde. Gilles de Souvrai. Rene de 
Villequier. Jacques Levis de Caylus or Quelus. Francis d'Epinai 
de St. Luc. Francis de Maugiron. Paul Stuart de Cauſſade fieur de 
St. Megrin. Jean d' Arces de Livarrot. Anne de Joyeuſe. John 
Louis and Bernard de Nogaret. Henry de Joyeuſe, count du 
chage, afterwards a capuchin. de St. Latry de Thermes, or 
s baron of Thermes. Tho' Souvrai had been one of Henry 
HTI's favourites, he ſhould not be ranked in the number of this 
ince's minions: he was a man of an acknowledged merit and pro- 
diy. Henry III. ſaid, that if he were neither king nor prince, he 
would gladly be Souvrai. He refuſed the commitſion with which 
Henry III. would have charged him, to aſſaſſinate the marechal de 


when in priſon, De Thau, b. Ki. 
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mont t, governor of Catelet, applied to me, to ſolicit 
the payment of his garriſon from D'O : I thought 
the Air of ſuch importance, that I ſubdued my re- 
Juctance to aſk a favour of him, and acquitted my- 
ſelf of my commiſſion; but with little ſucceſs. The 
ſuperintendant, after I had left him, ſaid to meſ- 
ſieurs d' Edouville t and de Mouſſy, that he had ra- 
ther ſee this place in the hands of Spaniards than 
proteſtants. Lieramont was of that religion. Mouf- 
ſy, who was my kinſman, repeating this diſcourſe 
to me, [I declared to the fuperintendant, that he 
ſhould be anſwerable for the place, if it were loſt 


for want of this payment. But the menace had 
little effect on him. 


FoRTUNATELY for the king, a retention of urine 
delivered him, a few days after, from ſo bad a ſub- 
ject. And it is worthy of obſervation, that this man, 
who was poſſeſſed of more than four millions, or ra- 


ther all the money in the kingdom, which he diſpoſed 
of almoſt abſolutely; more ſplendid in his equi 


his furniture, and his table, than the king himſelf, 
was not yet abandoned by his phyſicians, when his 


relations, who had always ſeemed to bear him great 
affection, his domeſtics||, and ſome others, under 
the title of creditors, pillaged him with ſuch eager- 
neſs, and fo completely, that a long time before he 
expired there was nothing left but bare walls in the 
chamber where he lay; as if fortune thought fit to 
finiſh with him at leaſt by an act of juſtice 5. 


+ Francis de Dampierre, fieur de Lieramont or Liermont. 
+ « « « ficur d'Edouville, © © + © Boutillier, fieur Mouſſy. 
He had no children by Charlotte Catherine de Villequier, his 

i « Henry IV. playing at tennis with M. d'O, made him ob- 

e ſerve that the marker ftole their balls, and afterwards called to him 

' < with a loud voice, D'Q, you fee that all the world cheats us?” 
Le Grain, b. vii. 
$ « If,” fays M. de Grillon, each muſt give in his accounts 

« above, I believe that poor &O will find himſelf much at a loſs to 

« find good documents for his.” It was aid that he died very much 

4 in debt, more than he was worth; and that there were ſi e and 

95 Th · trea- 
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Tux king returned to Paris to treat of a truce, 
which the duke of Lorrain requeſted inſtantly; and 
of an accommodation with the duke of Guiſe, who 
ſolicited it by the dutcheſs 4 of Guile his mother, 
the king's couſin- german, and. mademoiſelie de Guiſe 
- his ſiſter, It muſt be confeſſed, that of all thoſe per- 
ſons who had been in arms againſt the king, the duke 
of Guiſe deſerved moſt indulgence. Io the com- 
-mon motives of religion and independence, which 
: feemed to authcrize all things, be joined that of a 
father aſſaflinated by the command of the preſent 
king's predeceſſor. It was madam de Guiſe, his mo- 
ther, whoſe perſuaſions chiefly induced him to take 
this ſtep: ſhe was continually repreſenting to her 
ſon, that the revolt of the princes and nobility of the 
kingdom, which in the beginning was juſtified by 
religion, became criminal atter Henry had removed 
the only obſtacle that could hinder him from enjoy- 
ing his right of inheritance to the crown. | 
Ix any other age, which had not, like this, luſt 
every diſtinction between virtue and vice, this wo- 
man would have been the ornament of her ſex, for 
the qualities of her heart and mind. Her whole 
conduct was regulated by a native rectitude of foul ; 
ſo that it was eaſy to fee that ſhe had not even the 
idea of evil, either to act or to adviſe it: and at the 


4 ſurers regretted him extremely, and called him their father: it was 
« even ſaid, that three of them gave each fifty crowns to Collot to 
„ engage him to dreſs him properly. M. le Grand, his good friend, 
« was almoſt diſtracted for his loſs 3 for he allowed him every year 
* one hundred thouſand franks toſpend. Madame was not at all 
« forry for it, becauſe he almoſt ſtarved her: thoſe of the religion 
4 regretted him as little, for he wiſhed them no good. Madam de 
« Liancourt mourned for him, becauſe ſhe could do with him as the 
6: pleaſed; and if he kept her in favour with the king----M. Se- 
% guier, the dean, who aſſiſted him to the laſt, as likewiſe did his 
brothers, repeated to him, as he was dying, Hate mercy on me, O 
Cad. Some of the laſt words he ſpoke were, Remember me to 
* his majeſty; he will know better, after my death, wherein I have 
« been of ſervice to him, than he did while I lived.” L'Etoile, ibid. 
+ Catherine of Cleves, wife to the duke of Guiſe who was killed 
at Blois. Charles of Lorrain duke of Guiſe. 2 
| ſame 
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fame time of ſo ſweet a diſpoſition, that ſhe never 
was ſubject to the ſmalleſt emotion of hatred, ma- 
mr or even ill humour. No woman ever 


e graces of converſation, or added 
to a wit ſo ſubiil and refined, a ſimplicity fo artleſs 
and agreeable, Her were full of falt and 
ſprighelineſs; and the pleaſing, as well as greater 
qualities, ſo happily blended in her compoſition, 
that ſhe was, at once, tender and liyely, tranquil 
and gay. It was not long before the king became 
perfectly well acquainted with the character of this 
lady ; and from that moment he not only forgot all 
his reſentment, but alſo behaved towards her with 
all the familiarity and frankneſs of a ſincere friend. 
He conſented to give the neceſſary paſſports to the 
ſieurs de la Rochette, Perigord, and Bigot, whom 
the duke of Cruiſe ſent to propoſe his demands; 
and, wholly ſubdued by the inftances of theſe twa 
ladies, named, on his fide, three agents to treat 
with the duke: theſe were the chancellor de Chi- 
verny, the duke de Retz, and Beaulicu-Ruſe, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. | 
Tuxss three perſons, to ſhew their great ſkill in 
negotiating, began at firſt by uſing all thoſe turns 
and artifices which policy has unſeaſonably intro- 
duced in the place of that frank and open conduct, 
that without deceiving any one, produces the fame 
effect. Their conferences laſted ten days ſucceſ- 
kvely; yet at the end of this time the ſmalleſt pre- 
liminary was not ſettled. Madam de Guiſe, who 
was tortured by theſe affected delays, came one day 
into the king's apartment, when his majeſty did me 
the honour to converſe with me, holding my hand ; 
and turning the diſcourſe upon the treaty with her 
ſon, ſhe complained to the king, with her uſual 
gracefulneſs, but mingled with a Jittie impatience, 
that he had. employed three men, © who go,” faid 
ſhe, three different roads to reach no end; the firſt 
by never faying more than theſe words, We muft 

£74 F 3 * confider ; 
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** confider ; We muſt adviſe; Let us do better : the 
s ſecond, by not un ding himſelf, although 
e he ſpeaks continually: and the third, by never 
* ceaſing to find fault.“ Ibis was, in reality, the 
true character of the three negotiators. This lady, 
ſuffering herſelf to be wholly tranſported by her 
zeal for the king, and tenderneſs for her fon, taking 
his majeſty's hand, which ſhe kiſſed, notwithſtand- 
ing Henry's endeavours to the contrary, ſhe con- 
jured him to receive the returning allegiance of the 
duke of Guiſe, and give her the conſolation to ſee 
her family reſtored to the favour of their king, She 
ſpoke with an effuſion of heart fo ftrong and lively, 
that the king, affected by it even to tears, could not 
hinder himſelf from anſwering, ** Well couſin, what 
« is it you defire me todo? I can refuſe you no- 
« thing.” All I defire,” replied ſhe, is, that you 
<< will name the whoſe hand your maj 

<« holds to treat with my ſon. What!” return» 
ed the king, this wicked huguenot. Truly I 
« grant him you very willingly, although I know 
« that he is your kinſman, and that he has a very 
«< oreat friendſhip for That very moment 
he took away the cognizance of this affair from the 
three commiſſaries, and cauſed a commiſſion, un- 
der the great ſeal, to be given to me; not only for 
ſettling the treaty with the duke of Guiſe®, but 
alſo for = —_ 4 whole province of Cham 
paigne. It y imagined, that after this 
— 42 me no good will; but it is the 
part of an old and artful courties, to appear fo much 
the more obliging and reſpectful to thoſe who are in 
favour, as the reſentment he harbours againſt them 
in his heart is ſevere and laſting. Chiverny t, in- 
deed, excelled in this art. 


* See M. de Thou, b. cxi. who gives himſelf fome ſhare in this 
accommodation with the duke of Guiſe. | 
+ Philip Hurault de Chiverny, chancellor of France, died in 1 599, 

aged 72. 9 
TAE. 
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Tus duke of Guiſe had begun with very extra- 
vagant propoſitions, which if he had inſiſted upon, 
would have rendered this treaty ineffetual. Doubt- 
leſs, he was induced to make them, through his 
knowledge of thoſe perſons to whom he was refer- 
red : he that to obtain ſomething he muſt 
demand a great deal, He claimed no leſs than the 
poſt of high ſteward of the king's houſhold, which 
the count of Soiſſons had been in poſſeſſion of ever 
was 


fince the aſſaſſination of the duke of Guiſe, when it 
beſtowed upon him; to poſſeſs the government 
2 which had likewiſe been given to 
duke of Nevers; to enjoy alſo the benefices of 
uncle, the cardinal of Guiſe, —— the 
archbiſhopric of Rheims, then actually poſſeſſed by 
M. du Bec, a relation of madam de Liancourt, the 
s miſtreſs. He added ſeveral other articles; but 
three gave riſe to the greateſt difficulties. The 
duke of Guiſe being informed of the change of the 
commiſftoners, reſolved immediately to leſſen the 
extravagance of his demands; wrote to the 
ducheſs, his mother, and to his agents, to conclude 
a treaty with- me upon reaſonable conditions, 2nd 
even at any price whatever. He had ſoon after a 
new inducement to finiſh the treaty, as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, which I was ignorant of: he had diſcovered 
that the city of Rheims (the moſt conſiderable pre- 
ſent he had to offer the king) deſigning to make a 
merit of returning to its obedience voluntarily, had 
ſolicited the reſt of the province to do the like; and 
had already drawn great part of it into their views. 
The duke of Guiſe, to prevent this inconvenience, 
having attempted to place a garriſon there, the inha- 
bitants declared that they would guard the city them- 
ſelves; and this refuſal cauſing a debate, they an- 
ſwered the duke's menaces by others no leſs haughty. 
AFTER the ſecond conference I had with the 
duke's agent, there was no mention either of the 
polt of high ſteward of the houſhold, the govern- 
F4 ment 
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ment of Champaigne, or of the benefices; and thoſe 
three obſtacles being removed, I ſaw vety little 
difficulty remaining. I propoſed to the king, the 
drawing the duke of Guiſe from Champaigne, to 
fix him in Provence, by giving him that govern- 
ment for a recompence ; ſo that his intereſt there 
being united with that of Leſdiguieres, and Orna- 
no, who ſupported the king's party againſt the duke 
of Epernon, they might at once join to reduce the 
power of that formidable ſubject. The king con- 
fented to this ſo much the more willingly, as by the 
manner in which the family of Guiſe acted with 
him, he judged he might depend upon their fideli- 
ty; and he ordered me to conclude with him upon 
this plan. I made the propoſal to the duke's agents, 
and, upon reiterated commands from his majeſty, 
uſed ſo much diligence in ſettling all other matters, 
that the next evening the treaty with the duke of 
Guiſe was concluded and figned by me for the king, 
and by madam de Guiſe, and the duke's three com- 
miſſioners, for him. 

Tu next day fix deputies from the city of Rheims 
arrived at Paris; and, addrefling themſelves to me, 
told me, that the king needed not beſtow any great 
rewards upon the duke of Guiſe, not only becauſe 
Rheims was no longer in his power, but becauſe the 
inhabitants were ready to deliver him up to the king. 
They did not require to be introduced to his ma- 
jeſty, but ſaid they would be ſatisfied with his ap- 
probation in writing, or only mine ; ſubmitting 
to the king to grant them what recompence he 
ſhould think fit : and ended with offering me, ac- 


cording to cuſtom, a preſent of ten thouſand crowns, 


which I neither could, nor would accept of. I 
thanked them in the king's name for their good- 
will ; and affured them that he would, with great 
pleaſure, receive this teſtimony of it. I deferred 
giving them an anſwer, till I had received orders. 
from his majeſty, to whom I went immediately to 


relate 
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relate all that had paſſed. The king was at that 
time in his cloſet, from whence he made every one 
but Beringhen depart, and liftened to me walking, 
often ſhaking his head, and ſmiling, through a re- 
flection on the natural levity and inconſtancy of the 
people. He afterwards took me afide to the win- 
dow, and defired me to tell him what terms I was 
upon with the duke of Guiſe. As ſoon as I had 
informed him that the treaty was concluded, he did 
not heſitate a moment whether or not he ſhould ob- 
ſerve it; but he would not, however, appear inſen- 
ſible of the affection of the city of Rheims. I in- 
troduced the deputies to him, whom he thanked as 
became a king, beſtowing upon them a very conſi- L 
derable reward with an air fo gracious, that they ; 
returned full of joy and admiration. 

THe treaty with the duke of Guiſe being with 
the uſual form ſigned by Gevres + for the king, the 
ducheſs and mademoiſelle de Guiſe demanded his 
majeſty's permiſſion for the duke to come himſelf, 
— aſſure him of his obedience. I wrote to him to 1 
ſeek for no other ſecurity than that permiſſion: and | 


he made no ſeruple to comply with my injunctions. 

He aſſembled as many of his friends as he could, and f 

came and threw bimſelf at the king's feet, with fo 2 
many marks of a ſincere repentance, that the king, 9 
who penetrated into his inmoſt ſoul, inſtead of re- 

proaches, or a ſilence, which on ſuch occaſions is 5 
more terrible than the ſevereſt reproaches, made uſe 5 
of all his endeavours to reaſſure him: he embraced ; 
him three ſeveral times, honoured him with the name 

of nephew, treated him with the greateſt tender- 

neſs and freedom, and without affecting either to 
avoid or recall what had paſſed, mentioned the de- 

ceaſed duke of Guiſe with honour. He ſaid that 
they had been friends in theit youth, although often 


+ Lewis Potier de Gevres, ſecretary of ſtate. From him is de- 1 | 
ſcended the branch of the Gevres ; and from Nicolas Potier de Blauc- 
meuil his elder brother, that of Novion. Ks: | 
Ws Tha, ke 5 | rivals 1 
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rivals for the ſame ladies; and that the duke's good 
qualities, and a conformity of diſpoſition, had united 
them in a fixed averſion to the duke of Al A. 
friend, who endeavours to reconcile himſelf to his 
friend after a ſlight quarrel, could not have behaved 
otherwiſe; and all thoſe that were witneſſes of this 
reception, could never ſufficiently admire a king, 
who, with ſo many qualities to inſpire fear, em- 
ployed only thoſe that created love. 

Tu duke of Guiſe, abſolutely gained by this 
diſcourſe, replied to the king, that he would neglect 
nothing to render himſelf worthy of the honour his 
majeſty did the memory of his father, and the ſen- 
timents he was pleaſed to entertain of himſelf : and 
from that time he took fuch care to convince him 
that his reſpe and fidelity to him would continue 
inviolable, that the king, forgetting all which any 
other, in his ſituation, would have apprehended from 
the raiſing again a family which had made king's 


tremble, lived with him familiarly, and admitted him 


with the other courtiers into all his parties of plea- 
ſure : for ſuch was the character of Henry, that that 
exterior gravity, which the royal dignity makes it ne- 
ceſſary to aſſume, never hindered him from reſigning 
Himſelf up freely to pleaſures, which an equality of 
conditions ſp over ſociety. The truly great man 
knows how to be by turns, and as occaſions require, 
whatever he ought to be, maſter, or equal, king, or 
citizen: it is no diminution of his greatneſs, to un- 
bend himſelf in private, provided that he ſhews him- 
elf, in his public character, capable of performin 
all the duties of his high Ration : the courtier wii 
never forget that he is with his maſter. , | 
Mapamn de Guiſe entering the king's apa 


t 
ſome days after, when the duke of Guiſe preſented 


the napkin to his majeſty for a light repaſt which he 
took in the afternoon, ſhe again took occaſion to 
expreſs her gratitude to him for his goodneſs to her 
jon, and told him, with a lively emotion, that if 

: ever 
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ever the duke of Guiſe was deficient in his d 
and obedience, ſhe would diſinherit him, and diſ- 
own him for her ſon. The king, running to em- 
brace her, aſſured her that he, on his fide, would 
ever preſerve for the duke, and his whole family. 
the tenderneſs of a father. 

Tus I had juſt concluded with the duke of 
Guiſe, did not fail to be loudly exclaimed againſt. 
His own particular enemies, and that fort of people 
which ſwarm about a court, who have no other bu- 
ſineſs than to decry the conduct of perſons in place, 
united themſelves againſt me, and being ſecretly 
ſupported by thoſe from whom the cognizance of 
this affair was taken, proclaimed every where, that 
I undertook this commiſſion only to pleaſe madam. 
de Guiſe. The duke of Epernon was not filent on 


this occafion ; and + Sabo. the duke of Guife and 


he were mentioned together, he conſtantly ſaid, 
that I had offended the one without cauſe, to oblige 
the other againſt all reaſon. Theſe diſcourſes were 
ſo often repeated to the king, that he was at laft 
made to believe, I had with rather too much 


precipitation: however, he was not diſpleaſed with 


me upon that account. 


Ir was notdifficult for me to ju fify myſelf; which 


I did by an apology in writing, and preſented it to 
the king. I there defended my conduct with the 
following reafons : That the king could not poſſibly 
grant the three articles before-mentioned, without 
— * to a great many other perſons ; not- 
withſtanding which, he would have been obliged to 
grant them, if he had not had a government to be- 
ſtow upon the duke, which was the leaſt recom- 
pence he could expect, after reſigning Champaigne, 
and yielding up ſo many other claims: That with 
d to the gover ment which was given him, no 
other could be choſen, from whence fewer bad 
22» — 9 be | Os than from Pro- 
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vence+, For upon a ſuppoſition that the duke of 
Guiſe might hereafter become capable of forgetting 
the new oath of allegiance he had taken, there was lit- 
tle danger to be apprehended from him in a province 
which had no communication with Lorrain, the 
Low Countries, and Burgundy eſpecially : on the 
contrary, although none of the duke's demands had 
been complied with, except the continuing him in 
the government of Champaigne, yet by that, the 
danger of perpetuating the war in thoſe countries 
was incurred: That it was the king's intereſt to re- 
ferve o hunfelf the power of beſtow ing the govern- 
ment of Champaigne upon a man who ſhould not 
be only ſincerely attached to his ſervice, but whoſe 
integrit\ likewiſe ſhould be f> well known, that the 
rebels in Purgun''y might deſpair of ever bringing 
him to favour their views. With regard to the con- 
veniency of fixing upon Provence for the duke of 
Guiſe, I added that argument relating to the duke 
of Epernon, which I have already touched upon. I 
recalled to the king's remembrance, in a few words, 
the many occaſions of complaint this man had given 
him, his repeated revolts, his intrigues to diſengage 
all the catholics from his majeſty's party, his inſolent 
boaſt that he would never acknowledge any ſuperior 
in his government, his Jaſt procecdings at Villemur, 
and many other circumitances which certainly would 
do no honour to the hiſtory of this imperious ſub- 
Jet. It was oppoling one leader of the league by 
another, whom a thoufand motives, beſides that of 
his own intereſt, which ought always to be regarded 
as the moſt powerful, concurred to regulate his con- 
duct by a ſyſtem quite contrary to his former views. 
W1THOUT dwelling upon the orders his majeſty 
had given me with regard to the duke of Guiſe, 
nor the danger of a longer delay ; although the 


+ The government was afterwards taken from him by cardinal 
Richlieu; who likewiſe took that of Picardy from the duke d'Et- 
beuf, and that of Burgundy from the duke de Bellegarde. 
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treaty with him had not been ſo advantageous as it 
was eaſy to prove it was, I repreſented to. the king, 
that he could not act rigorouſly towards a man, who 
had ſo ſteadily refuſed all the offers and moſt flatter- 
ing promiſes from Spain, the dukes of Savoy, and 


Lorrain, and the other enemies of the ſtate t, to pre- 


vail upon him to continue a war, which, however 
ſhort a time it had laſted, would have been a greater 
inconveni: nce to him, than all he had granted to the 
duke of Guiſe. Nor ought it to be thought a mat 
ter of little conſequence ( whatever his and my ene- 
mies could ſay) te gain over a man whoſe name and 
birth would always procure him a powerful party. 
] agree with them, if they pleaſe, that this lord after 
all, made but an inconſiderable ſacrifice of unjuſt 
claims, and uncertain expectations ; nay, I will re- 
duce it lower, and aſcribe it all to the king's gene- 
roſity; yet, if by that means, he bound to his in- 


tereſt not a ſingle man only, but a family reſpectable 


for their alliances, their riches, and influence, it 
cannot be called an uſeleſs generoſity. 

Tux king was ſtruck by theſe reaſons, and ſeem- 
ed greatly ſurprized at my exact knowledge of Eper- 
non. He did not think it proper to permit this 
writing to be publiſhed, becauſe of the truths it con- 
tained, which it was not yet time to reveal. I ſub- 
mitted, without any difficulty, for I never gave my- 
ſelf much trouble about the efforts of envy, havin 
always looked upon that paſſion as an incurable dif. 
eaſe. The duke of Guiſe's whole conduct for the 
future made ſtil] a greater apology for me : he began 
his government by ſo clear and abſolute a declara- 
tion of his ſentiments, that the ſeditious were de- 
prived of all hopes of ever being able to ſeduce him. 
In all occaſions wherein the king's ſervice, or the 


good of the ſtate, required his „ he behaved 


- The duke of Guiſe was hated by the league, eſpecially fince the 
time he had killed, with his own hand, is > tan the ſieur de St. 


Faul, his field Levienant, who was much beloved by them. * 


with 
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with equal firmneſs and prudence. The reduc- 


tion I of Marſeilles, which was with reaſon thought 
one of the beſt ſtrokes of that kind, was his work; 
and with the help of Leſdiguieres, and the countefs 
of Sault, he ſo well humbled the haughty Epernon, 
that he at laſt obliged him to reſtrain his rebellious 
diſpoſition ; and this proud ſubje was ſeen to ſub- 
mit to the king's mercy, — became one of his 
moſt aſſiduous courtiers. 

I nevER was unwilling to do juſtice to the duke 
of Epernon, to be among the firſt to enhance the va- 
hue either of his perfonal ſervices, or thoſe of his ſol- 
diers at Limoges, Saint-Germain, Ville-boist, Char- 
tres, Boul „ Montauron, Antibes, and even at 
Villemur. I am ſorry that the ſubject I treat on ne- 
ceſſarily engages me in a diſcuſſion which may leſſen 
the advantageous opinions that have been conceived 
of him ; but, fince this is a place where nothing 
ſhould be concealed or diſguifed, what can, what 
ought to be thought, of his conduct in Provence? 


+ This town was upon the of being delivered up to the king. 
of Spain, by two of its burgeſſes, named Charles Caſault and Lewis 
d' Ax: when the duke of Guiſe found means to make himſelf maſter 
of it, by intelligence held with Peter and B:rtholomew Libertat, two 
brothers, who were alſo burgeſſes of the ſame town. They flew Ca- 
fault, beat the troops of the Spaniſh fide, and let in, through the 
Porte-reale, the duke of Guiſe, who performed this enterprize with a 
great deal of conduct. See De Thou, b. cxvi. D*Aubigne, tom. III. 
liv. iv. chap. 12. Henry IV. upon receiving the news. of the reduc- 
tion of Marſeilles, ſaid, „It is now that I am king.” In the fol- 
lowing campaign, the duke of Guiſe ſhewed a great deal of valour, in 
pu ſuing the Spaniards as far as Givry z and killed with his own hand, 
a trooper belonging to the enemy, who had given him defiance. Hen- 
ry IV. embracing him, ſpoke theſe words, „ 'Fhoſe who find old ex- 
44 5 of virtue before them, muſt imitate and repeat them, for 
66 as come after.” P. Matthieu, tom. II. liv. i. p. 192. 

T See on each of theſe actions, PHift. de la vie du duc d Epernon, 
printed at Paris, ann. 1655. Villebois is a town of Angoumois, 
which at this day is called la Valette. You may likewiſe conſult the 
ſame hiſtory, as to the reproaches which our Memoirs give this duke 
bat he cannot be juſtified in every particular; and even his own hiſ- 
to ian looks upon it as impoſſible. All that can be ſaid is, that M. 
de Sully took pleaſure to aggravate faults, which the laſt years of the 
duke d'Epernon's life have almoſt entirely effaced. FX 
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Certainly, to aſcribe it all to bigotry in his religion, 
is ſhewing the utmoſt favour to his reputation. His 
panegyriſts, who ſo loudly extol his moſt inconſider- 
able actions, ought to be a little more moderate when 


they reflect on his frequent revolts, and acts of diſ- 
obedience; or begin by eftabliſhing it for a truth, 
that a ſubje& may be irreproachable, yet fail in his 
duty to his king and his country, introduce diſcord 
and confuſion to gratify his ambition, and give to vio- 
lence the name of right. If any panegyrics are to 
be beſtowed here, doubtleſs it is the king who merits 
them, who, after all theſe offences, received Epernon 
with open arms, and never excluded him from fa- 
vours; which in every reſpect, conſidering his beha- 
viour, were indeed mere favours to him. 

AFTER the death of d'O, there appeared among 
the candidates a man, who, it was immediately 
thought, would have the poſt of ſuperintendant; this 
was Nicolas de Sancy t, who wanted neitker capa- 
City, nor experience, for that ſtation. Sancy might be 
very properly called a man of wit, ufing this term in 
the ſenſe that is generally given it, todencte vivacity, 
ſubtilty, and quickneſs of apprehenfion. But, as it 
is very ſeldom found, that an excellent judgment is 
Joined to theſe qualities, Sancy ſpoiled them all by a 
degree of vanity, caprice, and impetuoſity, which 
ſometimes rendered him inſupportable. It is my 
opinion of theſe ſtrong and live!y imaginations in ge- 
neral, that although they are commonly ſubje to 
two great faults, which are too much ſubtilty, and 
too little clearneſs in their ideas, and confuſion and 
unſteadineſs in their ſchemes, yet they ought not to 
be thought wholly incapable 8 buſineſs ; auſe it 
often happens, that they hit upon expedients which 
would have eſcaped more cautious and phlegmatic 
minds: but there is almoſt always occaſion to watch 
over them, and to correc their errors. 


SANnCyY had long, and uſefully ſerved Henry the 
third, 
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third, and the reigning king, both in Germany and 
Switzerland. He had inſinuated himſelf into Henry's 
favour by great complaiſance, a ſubtle behaviour, a 
refined art in 1 his pleaſure, and by be- 
coming neceſſary in his affairs of gallantry. Hence 
it was that he lived with this prince upon terms 
of the greateſt familiarity. That he might neglect 
nothing by which he thought he ſhould make his 
court ſucceſsfully, he inveighed, without ceaſing, 
againſt the diſſipation of the finances; and, as a flat- 
terer generally goes beyond his mark, in railing 
at the ſuperintendant, he could not help decrying 
Ifkewiſe the ſuperintendancy, as an employment 
ruinous to the (tate: by which he gave good reaſon 
to call his wit in queſtion. But he himſelf oppoſed 
his advancement to this poſt by an obſtacle ſtil! 
greater: he not only neglected to pleaſe madam 
de Liancourt 4, then miſtreſs to the king, but 
alſo by an intemperance of tongue, to which ſuch 
perſons as he are very ſubject, he had offended this 
lady on a very delicate occafion. | 
fuse not whether the ſtory I am going to re- 
late had ever any foundation in truth. However 
this may be, thus the ſtory ran in Paris: His ma 
jefty * Alibour, his firſt phyſician, to viſit 
madam de Liancourt, who was indiſpoſed (this was 
in the beginning of his addreſſes to that lady) at his 
return he told the king, that ſhe was indeed a little 
diſordered, but that he need not be uneaſy, for the 
conſequence would de wy good. But will you 
„not bleed and purge her?” ſaid the king to him. 
I ſhall be very careful how I do that,” replied the 
old man, with the fame ſimplicity, ** before ſhe has 
„gone half her time.” Hoy!“ interrupted the 
king, aſtoniſned and difordered to the laſt degree: 


- + This was the fair Gabrielle, who was wife to Nicolas d' Amer- 
val, lord of Liancourt, She was forced by her father, they ſay, to 
this marriage, which was not at all to her liking: but Henry IV. 
knew very well how to hinder the conſummation. 


unit 
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* what is it you ſay, friend? Surely you rave, and 
* are not in your right ſenſes.” Alibour fu 

his aſſertion with good which the king 
thought he ſhould deſtroy, by telling him upon what 
terms he was with the lady. 1 know not what 
% you have done, or what you have not done, re- 
plied the old phyfician with great compoſure; and 
for a complete proof referred him to four or five 
months from that time. The king quitted Alibour 
with great rage, and went immediately to re 
the ſick fair one, who, no doubt, knew well enough 
how to new dreſs all the good man had ignorantly 
faid ; for it was not perceived that any miſunder- 
ſtanding happened between the king and his miſtreſs. 
It is certain, however, that the event. was exactly 
conformable to Alibour's prediction: but it was 
thought that Henry, after a more ſtrict examination, 
was brought to believe that he had been miſtaken in 
| his reckoning, fince, inſtead of diſowning the child 
which madam de Liancourt lay in of at Coucy, dur- 
ing the fiege of Laon, he acknowledged it openly, 
and had it baptized by the name of Cæſar. 
SANCY gave free ſcope to his wit, in relating this 
nory; and did not forget the circumſtance of * La- 
Regnardiere, who, having one day, as he faid, taken 
the liberty to inform his majeſty of ſome things that 
did not pleaſe him, was ſoon after baniſhed the court, 
under that he had quarrelled with the ad- 


miral 1. Sancy found ſomething to ſay upon the 


% La-Regnardiere was a kind of buffoon, half ſoldier, half law- 
* yer, and half gentleman, who ſaid whatever came uppermoſt.” It 

is in this manner he is ſpoken of in the adventures of the baron de 
——— liv. iv. ch. 7. where we find many more ftories related of 

1 The Journal de PEtoile, and the Confeſſion of Sancy, confirm all 
this pleaſantry, as alſo the ſuſpicion of its ending tragically for old M. 
Alibour, the king's firſt phyfician, who was poiſoned, they ſay, by or- 
der of the king's miſtreſs: but all this is alledged without any proof. 
You may alſo read, on this head, what Sauval has told on the faith of 
public report, and ſatyrical libels, touching the intrigues between tho 
far Gabrielle, and the duke de Bellegarde. 

death 
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death of the good man Alibour, and would have 
thought it more natural, if it had not happened be- 
fore the accompliſhment of his prediction. If he 
commented thus upon the birth of the fon, he did no 
leſs upon the whole conduct of the mother. Sancy 
proved, to his coſt, what the malice of a woman, 
eſpecially a king's miſtreſs, is capable of doing: 
Henry loved him, and wanted to raiſe him; and al - 
he was inclined to ſuppreſs the poſt of ſuper- 
intendant of the finances, he would have pre— 
ſerved it, merely to have beſtowed it upon him; but 
madam de Liancourt knew how to prevent it. 
_—_— of a ſuperintendant of the finances, his 
a council conſiſting of eight 
choſe were, the chancellor de Chiverny, the duke de 
Retz, meſfieurs de Bellievre (who was ſucceeded by 
Matignon) de „de Maiſſe, de Freſne(pro- 
tected by madam de Liancourt) de la Grange-le-roi, 
and de Sancy, who t himſelf very happy to be 
one of the members g of this body. The king j | 
it to give this council, fro — 2 
and without any diſtinction, a titular head, whi 
was the duke of Nevers. This form of government 
of the finances laſted ſome time, although with a 
few inconfiderable alterations, which I ſhall mention - 
in their place: for the reader may expect in theſe 
Memoirs to fee whatever —— to the finances 
treated with all that clearneſs and extent which a 
=> who has fo long made them his ſtudy and em- 
ment, is capable of giving them. 
Fon king was convinced, in the ſequel, that this 


F M. de Thou and Perefixe ſay, that M. de Sancy was for ſome 
time ſuperintendant before M. de Roſuy: which ought not to be un- 
derſtood, in my opinion; but only of the authority which he aſſumed 
of himſelf among his fellow counſellors, as M. de Sully tells us af- 
terwards. The writers of that time agree, that of certainty 
can be aid as to the ſtate of the council of the finances, till the time in 
which M. de Roſny was at leaſt declared the chief. We run no 
riſque in believing all he ſays on the head of the finances. 
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new change in the council “ was far from affording 
that remedy the diſeaſa required: nc) 26 ay ene 
perience was in theſe affairs, I eaſily comprehended 
it. It is not the government of — man only by 
which the finances are thrown into confuſion; ſince 
it is an inconteſtible truth, that, as they muſt paſs 
through ſome hands, the fewer that are em the 
leſs will be embezzled. The abuſe lies in the 
choice of this man, and in the nature of the finances : 

and therefore, to have this office diſcharged by many 
different perſons, is to the evil. If, in 
the whole kingdom, it is difficult to find one ſingle 


. t, how can it be ex- 
1 ? will be met with ? Nor 
* ng that all theſe 


in imagini 

perſons — rune —— diftinguiſhed pood 
quality into their employments, the fame effect will 
be produced as from a man who unites them all in 
himſelf; fince that is to ſuppoſe, that this 

quality cannot poſſibly be rendered uſc'eſs by the 
of ſeveral bad ones, either in himſelf or his 
affociates. In general, the predominant principle 
with which thoſe perſons who are with 
public nts enter 
them is to raiſe and enrich themſelves and their re · 
htions. If this eager defire of riches is not felt 
them at firſt, it is inſpired, increafed, and 


by the great fums of money that paſs through theit 


hands: amidſt that dependence on, and mutual 


fear of, each other, every one reprefents to himſelf” 
integrity as a quality not only uſeleſs, but hurtful to 
him, the wh. of which is ſhared by his collegues, 
the inconvenience wholly his own. The king was 


far from being fortunate in his choice of the mem« 


bers of this bod 4 ſeveral of thoſe who compoſed. it, 
a malignant diſpoſition, were in a 


beſides being 


* Perefixe . 
M. de Roſny, ann. 1598, p. 226. 


ftuation 


upon the execution of 
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fituation that expoſed them to corruption: they had 
debts to pay, and domeſtic wants to ſupply. 
His majeſty deſtine d me a place in it, and had, for 
a long time, in his converſations with me, expreſſed 
his defire, that I would make myſelf thoroughly ac- 
quainted with whatever regarded the finances: but 
J could not poſſibly ſubmit to the imperious beha- 
viour of the duke of Nevers, who very unſeaſonably 
aſſumed great conſequence to himſelf from his qua- 
lity of prince, in a place where it ſignified very little. 
One day, when his inſolence had exhauſted all my 
_ patience, I took the liberty to intreat he would re- 
member that the family of Be:hune was in poſſeſſion 
of the earldom of Nevers before the family of Gon- 
A man ſwoln with the pride of anceſtry 
could not poffibly receive a more ſevere mortification. 
He often repeated to thoſe who would hear him; that 
my whole family were huguenots; and, to anſwer 
my anecdote with another, ſaid, that he had ſeen 
my dfather make a very mean figure at Nevers. 
I I Here him to have bis revenge, which could ex- 
tend no farther than keeping me out of a council 
where I had very little inclination to be-with him : 
and this ſatisfaction he had. The king, who had 
many meaſures to keep, told me, in — obliging 
manner, that he was under a neceſſity of deferring 
ſome time longer the proof he intended to give me 
of his friendſhip: and I waited for it without mur- 
muring, ſatisfied with the poſt of ſecretary of ftate; 
With a ſalary of two thouſand livres a year, and a pen- 


fion of three thouſand ſix hundred more, which the 


king beſtowed upon me. | 

_ - PERSONS of the leaſt diſcernment being convinced 
of the neceſſity there was to introduce a reformation. 
into the finances, the new council were at firſt de- 
firous of this honour; and a ſcheme for that pur- 
poſe was propoſed by thoſe amongſt them who moſt 
valued themſelves for their penetration and method. 
Theſe were Freſne and La-Grange-le-roi, But af- 
y ter 
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ter they had produced a very large volume upon this 
affair, it happened with that, as with the moſt part 
of ſyſtems that have been or may be invented; no- 
thing more eaſy in ſpeculation, in practice nothing 
more difficult: and the king, whom they had flat - 
tered with mighty hopes, found every thing in the 
ſame condition as before, at the end of the 
which he had paſſed at Paris, expecting daily the ef 
fect of their promiſes. 

His was retained there to more purpoſe. by t the 
treaty with Lorrain, which, entirely foriaking Spain, 
concluded a league offenſive and defenſive with 
France. Sancy's ſervices were of great uſe in this 
treaty: and to him almoſt all the honour of it was 
due. The king was no longer ata loſs tor employ» 
meat, after the duke of Bouillon arrived. at Paris : 
he came in perſon to preſs the execution of thoſe 
ſchemes he had entertained me with at Sedan, parti- 
cularly a declaration of war againſt Spain, which he 
macs the baſis of his advancement in the Low-Coun- 


tries. He uſed ſuch plauſible arguments for it, that, 


after the example of the. courtiers +, he did not 
ſcruple to propole it in full council. He found there 
two different parties who. did not approve of this 
war: thoſe in whom a rooted attachment to Spain 
and the league ftill remained, and they were not few 
in number; and thoſe who thought a war, in the 
preſent weak and exhauſted ſtate of the kingdom, 


+ M. de Thou makes no doubt but the duke de Bouillon was the 
principal author of this war: and his hiitorian ent rely agrees, that in 
giving this counſel he far leſs conſulted the advantage of the ſtate, and 
the glory of the king, than his own perſonal intereſt, and that of the 
calviniſtical party, who neceſſarily wanted a war, in order to obtain 
the favourable terms which were granted them by the edit of Nantz. 
Notwithftanding the reaſons for declaring war againſt Spain, of which 
a minute detail may be ſeen in MSS. de la Bibliot. de Roi, vol mark - 
ed $955, and in the king's declaration, that is ſet down in tom. VI. 
of the Memoirs de la Ligue: all good writers and judicious perſons 
are unanimouſly of one voice, in favour of the duke de Sully's opinion 
as to the precipitation and imprudence with which Henry IV. con- 
ducted himſelf in this affair, the conſequence of which might have 
becn a good deal more fatal than wy" were. 


5 
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was very unſeaſonable. Theſe laſt had few parti- 
ſans, but ſtrong reaſons on their fide, if any one 
would have liſtened to them. 

I word not incur the reproach of filence upon 
this occaſion. I uſed every argument my reaſon 
could ſuggeſt, to diſſuade the king from this war: 
but this prince, whom a natural propenſity drew al- 
ways a little to that fide, thought he had now found 
the opportunity he ſought for, to revenge himſelf 
upon a neighbour who had made it his endeavour to 
maintain the flame which conſumed the heart of his 
Kingdom. He was fure of troops from Lorrain : 
England and Holland, by their ambaſſadors, gave 
hopes of a powerful diverſion: and, according to 
the duke of Bouillon, a fingle word from him was 
ſufficient to make all Luxembourg ſurrender: Sancy 
made great promiſes in behalf of the Thirteen 
Cantons: all Eranche-Compte lay open to their ra- 
vages. The king was determined by all theſe flat- 
tering appearances; and in January, the following 
year, war was declared in form againſt Spain. 

THarT kingdom ſeemed to give herſelf very little 
trouble about this proceeding ; and anſwered only 
by ſhewing great contempt for Henry's council, and 
for Henry himſelf, to whom ſhe gave no other titla 
than that of prince of Bearn. ile ſhe made pre- 
parations to defend herſelf, her emiſſaries in France 
endeavoured to ſpare her the trouble, by an attempt 
ſo horrid, that it is ſcarce credible ſhe ſhould have 
recourſe to it. 

On the 26th of December, the king being then 
at Paris, in his apartments in the Louvre o, where 


According to others, in the chamber of the marchioneſs de Mon- 
ceaux, at the hotel de Schomberg, behind the Louvre: but, in fact, 
it was neither at the Louvre, nor at the hotel de Schomberg, that this 
affair hap A regiſter belonging to the town-houſe at Paris, 

by Piganiolle, tom. II. de la Deſcription de Paris, ſays, that the 
r 1 d' Eſtrées; and that 
it was at this place Henry IV. was wounded. This hotel was after- 


8 
wards called | dy Bouchagez and was purchaſed in 1616, by 
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be gave audience to meſſieurs de Ragny and de Mon- 
tigny |, who entered with a great number of other 
perions: at the moment when he ſtooped to 
embrace one of them, he received a wound in the 
face with a knife, which the murderer let fall as he 
was endeavouring to eſcape through the croud |. 
I was preſent, and approached in an agony of grief, 
ſeeing the king all covered with blood, and fearing, 
with reaſon, that the ſtroke was mortal. The king 
removed our apprehenſions by a compoſed and agree- 
able behaviour; and we perceived immediately that 
his lip only was wounded ; the ftroke having been 
— too high, the force of it was ſtopped by a 
tooth, which it broke. 

THe parricide was diſcovered, without any diffi- 
culty, though he had mixed among the croud. He 
was a ſcholar, named John Chatel; and readily an- 
ſwered, when he was interrogated, that he came from 
the college of the jeſuits, accuſing thoſe fathers with 
being the authors of his crime f. The king, who 


monſieur de Berulle, in order to lodge and accommodate the fathers of 
the oratory, who ſtill continued there. 


tg Fronciode ls Magdelaine de RV. Francis de La-Grange ds 


ontigny. 

t © Immediately the king, who found himſelf wounded, looking 
« round him, and ſeeing Mathurine, his fool, ſaid, The duce take the 
. fool: ſhe bas wounded me. But, ſhe denying it, ran directly to ſhut 
* t'ie » whereby ſhe was the occafion of preventing the aſſaſſin 
< f »n making his eſcape; who, upon being ſeized, and afterwards 
< ſ:arched, dropped his knife, which was all over bloody.” Thus 
1 Ervile ſpeaks of is, The MSS. de la Bibl. du Roy ſay quite other 
wiſe in vol. 9033, #mely, that the king, finding himſelf wounded, 
« ſpoke thus to one of thoſe two gentlemen, Ab, confin ! you have 
« wounded me: and that he thereupon, throwing himſelf at his ma- 
„ jeſty's feet, replied, God forbid, fire, that I ſhould entertain even a 
as t of hurting or wounding your majeity : I have no weapon 
„ about me but the ſword by my fide.” M. de Thou ſays, that the 
count of Zoiſſons ſeizing the aſſaſſin, ſpoke aloud to him, that it was 
one of them two had given the blow; and that the poignard was per- 
— IF I. 

iii. 

+ When the matter relates to any perſonal reflections, or ſuch as 
are thrown upon a whole body of men, I think myſelf particularly 
obliged to call to mind the obſervation I made, in the preface of this 
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heard him, ſaid, with a gaiety, which on ſuch an oc- 
caſion few perſons could have been capable of, that 
he had heard from the mouths of many perſons, that 
the ſociety never loved him, and he was now con- 
vinced of it by his own. Chatel was delivered up 


work, that the Memoirs of M. de Sully are not only compoſed of au- 
thentic and original pieces, that ſhould make them be looked upon us 
deſerving all the credit that is commonly paid to great authors, and 
moreover as the real production of M. de Sully; ſuch as letters, parti- 
cular memoirs, cunve-1lations, reflections, &c. but that likewiſe th 
are interwoven with recitals that may well be aſcribed ſolely to fuck 
as have collected and compaſed thoſe pieces, upon the authority of 
which there is not ſo much ſtreis to be laid. Now it is in theſe nar- 
rations that I find a great number of the facts and refleQtions againſt 
the jeſufts, which ought not to be admitted without authentic and 
ſolid proof. Thus we thall find ſomewhat mentioned, that is contra- 
ry to the tenor of our Memoirs with regard to the affair of Chatel, in 
thole that ſerve for the Univerſal Hiſtory of Europe, tom. I. p. 110, 
r. And if more deference ought to be paid to the teſtimony of 
contemporary writers, Chatel,” ſays PEtoile, in his journal ſur 
ann. 1595, © was interrogated the 23th z and, by his own anſwers, 
« he quite cleared the jeſuits of any imputation, and even father 
«© Gueret, his preceptor : he faid that he had undertaken to ſtrike the 
e blow of his own proper motion,” &c. In fact, when this parricide 
gave it, he had been ſeven months gone from the college, and had 
finiſhed his ſtudies. This authority of VEtoile's, which is not ſuſ - 
pected, is corroborated by that of the royal MS. which I have juſt now 
quoted, as alſo by de Thou and Matthieu, tom. II. liv. i. p. 183. by 
Eayet, liv. vi. p. 432+ and the Memoirs of the league. According to 
all theſe writers, Chatel declared, it is true, that he had ſtudied with 
the jeſuits, and that by their doctrine it is lawful to kill kings; as it 
is taught in the writings of father Guignard, library-keeper of the 
college of Clermont, whom they went to ſcize directly: but at the 
ſame time he formally cleared both h's profeſſor and all the jeſuits of 
having ever adviſed him to aſſaſſinate the king, and even of their haw- 
ing had, any more than his confeſſor, the leait knowledge of his de- 
fign; though, according to l' Etoile, Lugoly, lieutenant of the Mar- 
ſhallea, had diſguiſed himſelf like a confeſſor, on purpoſe to pump the 
ſecret from Chatel. For which reaſon M. de Sully and M. d'Aubigne 
are very much in the wrong, to give occafion for concluding, .by the 
manner in which both the one and the other expreſs themſelves, that 
the jeſuits puſhed on Chatel to this aſſaſſination. Father de Chalons 
expreſſes hiraſelf pretty ambiguouſly, when he ſays, in tom. III. of 
his Hiſtory of France, p. 245, that Chatel avowed, upon his interro- 
gatories, that the principles and diſcourſes of the jeſuits had led 
« him to this criminal action. Yet, however, one perceives that the 
ſenſe of theſe words is very different from the preceding. r 
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to juſtice +; and the proſecutions againſt the jeſuits, 
which had been ſuſpended, were now reſumed more 
vigorous than before, and terminated by the baniſh- 


ment of the whole order | from the kingdom. Fa - 


ther John Guignard || was hanged for his pernici- 
ous doctrines again the authdrity and life of kings: 


+ After having been put to the ordinary and extraordinary trial 
* upon the rack, which he enlured without making any confeſſion, 
& and having made the amen te hou;rable, his hand was cut off, holding 
64 in it the murderous knife with which he intended to kill the king; 
* then his fleth was torn off with red-hot pincers, and he was drawn 
% becween four horſes in the Place de Greve; his body and members 
« cal into the fires, and burnt to aſhes, and the aſhes thrown into the 
„% air. The fieur Chatel, the father of che parricide, was baniſhed 
« France for nine years, and for ever from the precincts and juriſdic- 
« tion of Paris, condemned tu pay a fine of four thouſand crowns, his 
& houſe razed, and inſtead thereof a pyramid erefted, containing the 
4 whole ſtory of the fat.” L Etoile, ibid. It is thought that the 
little ſquare that lies before the Barnabites, is the ſpot on whick 
Chatel's houſe ſtood. 

1 „The jeſuits, in obedience to the arret againſt them, departed 

« Paris, conducted by a ſetjeant of the court: they were thi:ry-ſe- 
« yen in number, part of whom were put into three carts, and che rec 
& travelled on foot; their provurator being mounted on à little nag, 
&c. L' Etoile, ibid. 

| Father Guignard did not teich the pernicious doctrine of which 
they accuſed him, at the time of Chatel's affair. He might have 
propagated it during the fury of the leaguz, as the Sorbonne them- 
ſelves had done, together with a great number of other prizts and reli. 
gious. If we judge by the pieces belonging to the proceſs of this fatherg 
we muſt agree, 1. That if he had written and ſpokæ in favour of tbe 
league, this crime was forgiven him, ſceing an amueſty had been 
granted to all thoſe concerned in it. 2. That he underwent tho ri- 
gour of the law, for only prei:rving ſome writings and books that fa» 
voured this party, Upon which father Daniel, in his Hiſtoire 
de France, in fol. tom. III. p. 1706, remarks, that if a proceſs had 
been entered againf all wio were in the like ca::, there muſt have 
been a neceifity tv condemn capitally the greateſt part of the prietts 
and religious, who had the care of any cabiners of rarities and of libra- 
ries, where the like writings were kept, and where they are preſerved 
down to our time. He ſaid that he died innocent, exhorted the 
& people to the fear of Cod, and obedience to the king: he even 

& prayed aloud for his majeſty, and begged of the people not lightly 
& and precipitateiy to give credit to the falſe reports which were in- 
6 duſtriouſly propagaced concerning them; that they were not afo 
& fa. Nins of kiny:; and that the jeſuits had never procured or ape 
a proved of the geath of any King whatſoever,” &c. Mem. de l Etoile, 
ibid. He would not make the amerde bon: able to the king, alledging 
that he had not offended him. Cayet, ibid. a 
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ohn Gueret F, Peter Varade, Alexander Mayus» 

rancis Jacob, and Jon Le-Bel, other members of 
the ſociety, fuſpected of being his accomplices, 
were obliged to make the amende honorabie, and con- 
demned to perpetual baniſhment. 

T ers attempt confirmed the king in his reſolution 
to purſue the war with Spain. He drew a favour- 
able augury for his future ſucceſs from the advantage 
he gained in the firſt acts of hoſtility. As ſoon as 
the treaty between France and Lorrain was conclud- 
ed, the latter immediately, and without ſolicitation, 
diſperſed the troops over Burgundy, under the con- 
duct of Tremblecourt , and Saint George, and car- 
ried terror into cvery part of that province, On the 
other fide, the garriſon of Sdiſſons, a place abſolutely 
devoted to the league, commanded by Conan and 


Bellefond t, was almoſt wholly cut off by Moully |, 


Here the author is miſtaken. John Gueret was, by an expreſs 
arret, condemned to perpetual baniſkment; but there is no expreſs 
mention made of Peter Varade, Alexander Mayus, &c. who were 
comprized with all the reft, and without being particularly named in 
the arret, which proſcribed in general the whole ſociety. It is a 
glaring calumny in Morifot, to have advanced, chap. 33. that Francis 
Jacob, to whom they had told that Henry IV. was juſt aſſaſſinated by 
Chatel, boaſted that he would have diſpatched this prince, if he had 
not been prevented by Chatel. I know of no hiſtorian that has ſaid 
any ſuch thing. | 

It is another calumny of an equally black nature, to have endeavour- 
ed to make the jeſuits pats for the authors of a piece intitled, Ape 
de Jean Ccutel; a trifling performance, and at the ſame time, deteſt- 
able on account of the abuſe therein made of divine and human laws, 
and even of the holy ſcriptures. They at that time cleared their in- 
nocence in this reſpect; and according to the ſame hiſtorian, F. Mat- 
thieu, they were ſtill more juſtified by the avowal of the true author 
of this piece, namely, John Boucher, the ſame prieſt whoſe name all 
the hiſtories have rendered ſo odious. With this piece, which ne- 
ver ought to have ſeen the light, an account of Chatel's proceſs has 
juſt been publiſhed, extracted not only from a MS. in the king's libra- 
ry of which we have ſpoke, bur from acts of parliament. 

+ — D' Auſſonville, fieur de St. George, and Lewis de Beauvau, 
feur de Tremblecourt, both gentlemen of Lorrain. 

Bernardine Gigaul de Bellefonde. 
On the 1 5th of February, in the plains de Villers Coterets in Val- 
lois. The baron de Conan is called Canas or Conac, in M. de Thou: 


and inſtead of Bayes, you muſt read it Bey ne. 


&'Edou- | 
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d' Edouville, de Bayes, and Gadancourt the lieute · 
nant of my company. The duke of Montmorency 8. 
to prove himſelf worthy of the dignity of conſtable, 
which he had lately been inveſted with, fell upon 
Dauphiny, the Lionnois, and Breſſe, with a body of 
four thouſand foot, and four hundred well diſciplined 
horſe; drove out from thoſe places the remainder of 
the truops belonging to the dukes of Savoy and Ne- 
mours, took Vienne by compoſition from Dizimieux, 
who was governo of it for the duke of Nemours, 
and afterwards Montlu:T, Marechal Biron; after 
the expedition at Beaune, made himſelf maſter of 
Nuys, Autun, and Dijon ||. The duke of Bouillon, 
as ſoon as war was proclaimed, entered Luxem- 
bourg, where, with the aſſiſtance of count Philip of 
Naſſau, he defeated eight or ten parties of horſe, un- 


der the command of Mansfield. 


Htxry did not doubt but that, by uniting all 
theſe ſeparate bodies into one army, he ſhould make 
whatever province he conducted it into tremble. It 
is certain that if he did this, he could not make a 
ftand every where as before ; but the expectations 
his majeſty formed from his firſt project, made him 
reſolve :o prefer it. Having the choice of entcring 
Picardy, Champaigne, or Burgundy, he determined 
upon the latt, where meſſieurs de Montmorency, Bi- 
ron, and Sancy, gave him hopes of great ſucceſs. 
Their ſecret motives for calling him thither were 


theſe. 
had been alarmed 


Tur conftable Mon 
by the great preparations he ſaw made by Spain in 
Lombardy, where the conſtable of Caftile had orders 
to quit the Milaneſe, however neceſſary his preſence 
might be in that country, to enter France, and make 
ſome bold attempt there, after he ſhould be joined 


Henry the ſecond fon of the conſtable Anne de Montmorency. 
wma r be the year 1593. x 
| See al e different itions into Burgundy, in de Thou 

and d' Aubignẽ, aun. 1595 · 
G 2 by 
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by the count de Fuentes, me: of the Spaniſh 
troops in the Netherlands. Montmorency therefore 
apprehended that all theſe troops would fall upon 
him. Marechal Biron, who was in the ſame quar- 
ters, where, after ſeizing the city of Dijon, he had 
attacked the caſtle of it, and that of I alan, both of 
2 firength, was afraid, likewiſe, that he ſhould 

obliged to raiſe the ſiege if he was not aſſiſted. 

As to Sancy, his views were to advance his own 
reputation by the conqueſt of Franche-Comte, to 
which he was inceffantly enceavouring to perſuade 
the king. Convinced by his own experience of ma- 
dam de Liancourt's power, he ſought to make her 
approve this project: but the terms he was upon 
with this lady not permitting him to propoſe it to 
her himſelf, he concealed his own intereſt in the af- 
fair, and made uſe of the interpoſition of others. He 
cauſed it to be hinted to the chancellor de Chiverny, 
and, by his means, to a lady who cculd not fail of 
making her court by it to madam de Liancourt, that 
the king might eaſily provide a noble inheritance for 
her ſon Cæſar, by driving out the Spaniards from 
Franche-Comte, and giving him the poſſeſſion of it, 
under the ſovereignty of the Thirteen Cantons, who 
would be induced by their own intereſt to favour 
the attempt. Madam de Liancourt, I am perſuaded, 
could not flatter herſelf with the hope of gaining the 
king's cenſent to ſo ridiculous a ſcheme; and durſt 
not even communicate it to him, though this prince's 
paſſion + for her was ſo great, that he ſuffered no 
one to be ignorant of it: but there needed no more 
to make him reſolve upon a journey to Burgu dy, 
than this lady's joining herſelf to thoſe who adviſed 
him to it. Such is a court, and thus are kings 


+ He went through Paris, having this lady by his fide : he took 
« her with him to hunt, and careſſed her before all the world.” 
Journ. de l' Etoile, ibid. And we may judge of the attachment of Hen- 
ry IV. to this lady, from the letters he writ to her; which ſee in the 
collection newly printed. 
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impoſed upon: from whence they may learn, that, 
whatever ideas they may have conceived of the wiſ- 
dom and abilities of their miniſters, to judge truly of 
every tranſaction it is the ſureſt way to {ſtudy care- 
fully the ſecret inclinations, intereſt, and diſpoſitions 
of thoſe who are neareſt to their perſons. 

To remedy, in ſome meaſure, the inconvenien- 
cies which might ariſe from leaving the frontiers of 
Picardy expoſed to the inroads of the Spaniſh troops 
that were in Flanders, the king, who was not, like 
others, impoſed upon by the great promiſes that 
England and Holland made him, left meflicurs de 
Nevers, de Bouillon, de Villars, and de St. Paul +, 
upon this frontier, with each a detachment unter 
their command; enjoining them to aſſiſt each other 
upon occaſion, and above all recommending a good 


intelligence amongſt themſelves. In caſe of a re- 


union, the duke of Nevers was appointed to com- 
mand in chief. He provided with the ſame wiſdom 
and foreſight for the affairs at home, by eſtabliſhin 
a council, which, beſides the finances, was to tak 
cognizance of all the treaties that were made with 


the provinces, cities, and governors; of all affairs 


relating to war; and of the adminiſtration of juſtics 
throughout the kingdom. 

As ſoon as his majeſty had publicly explained 
himſelf with regard to the forming this council, the 
count of Soiflons wiſhed to be made prefident of it; 
and began to infinuate ſomething to that purpoſe in 
the king's preſence. That I might remove his re- 
ſentment againſt me for traverſing his marriage, I 
ſolicited this title for him, which was more honour- 
able than effective, and in all appearance would be 
of ſhort duration: but the king, whoſe averſion for 
the count increaſed every day, had already fixed up- 
on the prince of Conti, and at dinner declared his. 
purpoſe before the whole court. Then turning to the 


+ Francis d' Orleans, count de St. Paul, governor of Provence. 
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count of Soiſſons, he told him, that, knowing his 
diſpoſition to be turned wholly towards war, he would 
keep him about his perſon this campaign; and or- 
dered him to get his com ny of gendarmes in tea- 
dineſs to attend him. The prince of Conti anſwered 
only with a profound bow, becauſe he expreſſed him- 
ſelf with difficulty; and the count of Soiſſons did the 
lame, becauſe anger hindered him from ſpeaking: all 
his majeſty ſaid to him being accompanied with 
praiſes of his vaiour, and an air of diſtinction which 
forced him to appear ſatisfied. 

Tung member: cf the new council were almoſt all 
the ſame that hal compoſed the former; to which 
were added three intendants, Heudicourt, Marcel, 
and Guibert : the nuniber was afterwards augment- 
ed to eight, by joining to thoſe three, Incarville, Des- 
Barreaux, Atichy, Santeny, and Vienne, and a ſecre- 
tary named Meillant. Although the duke of Ne- 
vers was not now in the council, the king found no 
leſs difficulty in procuring me a place in this than in 
the former. He was afraid to propoſe it at firſt, on 
account of the catholicks, who could not ſuffer a pro- 
teſtant in power: but he broke through this obſtacle 
three days afterwards; and the reaſon he gave for it 
to the other counſellors was, that the confidence 
which the prince of Conti had in me, rendered my 
aſſociation neceſlary even to themſelves. | 

THe road his majeſty was to take being through 
Moret, I attended him fo far, not ſo much to receive 
him there, fince madam de Roſny could have done 
that without me, as to have an opportunity of confer- 


ring privately with this prince, and to receive his laſt 


inſtructions concerning affairs that might in his ab- 
ſence be brought before the council, the members 
whereof did not long continue in a ſtate of friendſhip. 
My collegues, perceiving by the private diſpatches 
I received from the king, that I was in poſſeſſion of 
his confidence, entered, through jealouſy, into a 
combination againſt me, looking upon me as ye 
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who would carry away all che honour of every me- 


ritorious act that was performed by the council. 
They ſought to diſguſt me, or to force me to ſilence, 
by joining in a conſtant oppoſitiom to all I ſaid; but 
finding that, notwithſtanding this behaviour, I ſtill 
perſiſted to take my own mealu:cs, they had recourſe 
to another ſtratagem, and in cur aſſemblies every af- 
fair was diſcuſſed but what re. ated to the finances, 
which was referred to private meetings, either at the 
chancellor's or at Sancy's; and there all was rezu- 
lated without my participation. I did not diſſemble 
my thoughts of this co:lufion, but declared to them, 
that l had no defire to mix in their debates ; and, in- 
ſtead of ſigning their decrees, proteſted againſt them, 
and ntions to Moret. The members of the council, 
who could not even invent any pretence for the diſ- 
guſt they gave me, being afraid of his majeſty's re- 
proaches, prevailed upon the prince of Conti him ſelf 
to intreat me to return. Being always naturally inca- 
pable of flattery, or of diſguiſing my ſentiments, I 
replied, that ſince they did not rectify the abuſes 
which had been introduced into the finances, al- 
though they were ſufficiently acquainted with them, 
I would at leaſt avoid the reproach of following their 
conduct, and would ſtay at Moret, rather than be a 
witneſs of faults which I ſaw committed with im- 
punity. 

Tus king, whom I informed of what had hap- 
pened to me, found ſo much conformity between 
his fituation and mine, that he thought he could 
not conſole me more effectually, than by complain- 
ing to me in his turn. He had indeed moſt ungo- 
vernable ſpirits to deal with. The count of Soiſſons, 
who had followed him with reluctance, revenged 
himſelf by repeated inſtances of his caprice and ill 
humour. But not all his endeavours could induce 
the king, however greatly he was offended, to order 
him to retire; which was the point he wiſhed to 
bring him to: and he was at laſt obliged to go of his 
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own accord, upon a pretence fo very trifling, that it 
had ſcarcely the appearance of one. A report being 
fpread that the conſtable of Caſtile was approaching 
the king ordered the con!table de Montmorency, 
and merechel Biron, to brirg up the two bocies of 
troops which they commanded: the count of Soiſſons 
allecged that, by his poſt of high-tieward of the 
king's houſhold, he had a right to the chief com- 
mand of theſe troops in his majeſty's abſence, and 
aſferted his claim to it in his preſence. The king 
did not thirk proper evcn to requeſt a favour of this 
nature from the conſtable, and the rn:arechal; and 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to baniſh ſo ridiculous a 
notion from the count's mind. He folicited, he in- 
treated him, as he would have done his fon or bro- 
ther (theſe were his wajeſty's own words) but in 
vain: the count, who did not err through ignorance, 
quitted him with a diſſembled cricontent, ard pre- 
vailed upon part of the ſoldiers under his command 
to do the like. The king immediately diſpatched 
letters to his council, to take proper meaſures upon 
the court's flight: the ſame meſſenger left one fog 
me as he paſſed by Moret. Henry did not yet know 
that I had retired thither; but we had agreed upon 
this exped.ent to conceal from my enemies the cor» 
re;/pondence I had with his majeſty. 

"THREE or four days after the receipt of this letter, 
my ſervants informed me that ſome ſoldiers were juſk 
arrived, who inſiſted upon quartering at Saint- 
Mamert, a village upon the confluence of the Seine 
and the Loin, dependent upon Moret, and diſtant 
From it about a quarter of a league. I ſent Camgrd 
to bring me intelligence who they were, and what 
was their deſign. They not only neglected to ſend 
me, by this gentleman, the uſual compliments upon 


theſe occaſions, but likewiſe anſwered him inſolently, 


that they had a right to quarter in any place where 
their horſes began to be fatigued, and all that could 


be required of them was to do no miſchief, They 
refuſed 
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refuſed to name their captains, and only ſaid that they 
belonged to the count of Soiſſons. That I might 
leave theſe officers no excuſe for their rudeneſs, I 
wrote to them a ſecond time, telling them that, fince- 
they belonged to the count of Soiffons, who honour- 
ed me with his friendſhip, they were welcome to 
quarter at Moret; that | would provide them lodg- 
ings in the inns and houſes of the town's people, 
where they would have greater conveniency ; and 
juſt hinted to them that I was ſenſible of the manner 
in which they had received my deputy. Camord, 
whom I would have ſent with this ſecond meſſage, 
told me, that it would have no other effect than to 
increaſe the inſolence of theſ- officers, who came 
With a premeditated deſign to affront me, which he 
 Gonfirmed by ſeveral other circumſtances of his re- 
ception, that he had concealed from me before, to- 
avoid a greater misfortune. Madam de Roſny, who 
was preſent at this relation, began to give way to fe- 
male fears; and accuſing Camord with imprudence, 
faid ſhe had rather that the whole village of Saint- 
Mamert was laid in ruins, than fee me, for fo ſlight 
an occaſion, at variance with the count, and expoſed 
to a conteſt with his officers. 

I 0BLIGED my wife to be ſilent; and after arreſt- 
ing five or ſix of the troopers, who came to get 
their equipages mended at Moret, and to purchaſe: 
praviſions, I again ſent Camord to thoſe inſolent of - 
fcers, They received him ſtill worſe than before, 
and hardly forbore laying hands on him; mingling. - 
great threatning with their complaints for the deten- 
tion of their foldiers. It was no longer poſſible to 
diſſemble: and all that nov remained to be done, 
was to affert my authority, yet with all imaginable 
moderation, I ordered twælve other troopers, who 
had juit entered Moret, to be arreſted; and in two 
hours time aſſembled an hundred and fifty arquebu- 
vers, thirty horſe, and thirty foot ſoldiers; with 
whom I marched to Saint-Mamert, by the road tho. 
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eads to it by land, and which has a thick ſhade of 
trees on each fide; while the reſt of my troop purſu- 
ed the ſame rout upon the river, in a flat boat cover- 
ed with planks, and arrived at the ſame time with me 
under the houſes of the viilage fituated near the ri- 
ver. The count of Soiſſonsꝰ party, ſeeing this double 
eſcort, detached ſome of their men to aſk me what IL 
meant by it? Nothing, replied I calmly, but that 
« this village belonging to me, I come to quarter my 
“ ſoldiers here.” The officers by theſe words un- 
derſtood that I was not diſpoſed to yield to them; 
and ſent again to make excuſes for what had happen- 
ed, telling me that they had no deſign to quarter in 
any place belonging to me, without my permiſſion; 
which the count of So ſſons would never pardon 
them for. In effect, they paid for what proviſions 
they had bought, and remounted their horſes, with- 
out even demanding the priſoners, whom I ſent after 
them as ſoon as they had reached Dormeilles. T hey 
thanked me, and offe ed me their ſervice, which en- 
tirely removed my anger. I ſent the officers a dozen 
— of wine and two pies; after which I mount- 
ed my horſe, to go, in obedience to his majeſty's 
order, to conſult with the prince of Conti upon the 
meaſures neceſlary to be taken with regard to the 
count of Soi ſſonsꝰ deſertion. | 

Tunis misfurtune was very inconſiderable, compar- 
ed to that which happened in P.cardy. The jealouſy 
of command created a miſunderſtanding between the 
duke of Nevers and the duke of Bouillon. The 
counts of Fuentes and Rotne, who commanded the 
Sp-riſh troops, and were doubtleſs informed of it, 
tooc advantage of their diviſion, and laid ſiege to 
Catelct and Capelle. The firft of theſe two places 
wanted provifions and ammunicion; and the ſecond 
had a Ciſhonourable governor: but the loſs of them 
was Chiefly occaſioned by the two French generals +, 


+ Brantome juſtifies the duke de Nevers concerning the defeat 
666 
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who, through hatred of each other, neglected to 
give them any aſſiſtance. 

T ainGs were in this ſtate, when the governor of 
Ham, a place belonging to the Spaniards, being difſ- 
contented with his garriſon, reſolved to deliver up 
the caſtle of Ham to the king, which would neceſſa- 
rily include the ſurrender of the city. He addreſſed 
himſelf to the duke of Longueville, and intreated him 
to ſend him a powerful aſſiſtance, having a very nu- 
merous garriſon to oppoſe. The duke of Longue- 
ville acquainted his general officers, and the duke 
of Bouillon in particular, with the affair, who pro- 
miſed him a ſpeedy ſupply. Upon this aſſurance, 
the duke of Longuevilie, that he might not by delay 
loſe fo favourable an opportunity, haſtened imme- 
diately to Ham with d'Humieres , followed by ſome 
Picardine troops, and threw part of them into the 
caitle, and part in the adjacent places, endeavouring 
to reduce tae city by ſcaling and petarding. The 
enemy's garriſon defended themſelves like lions, and 
repulſed them ſeveral times; and probably a fiercer 
action of this kind never happened. At length, the 
French, animated by the bravery of their leaders, 
who found that it was in vain to expect any aſſiſtance 
from the duce of Bouillon, attacked the trench. next 
the caſtle, carried it, and entered the city. 'The 
Spaniſh garriſon received them there with great in- 
trepidity : being forced to give ground, they rallied 
again ſeveral times, and many little battles were fought 
in the 1quares, croſs ways, and even in the houfes, till 
they were all, to the numbe of a houſand or twelve 
hundred men, cut in pieces, But the French boughe 
this advantage very dear; they loſt thirty of their 
beſt officers, amon waom were du“ Cluſeau and 
la Croix, and d' Humieres | himf elf, the beſt and 
braveſt officer in ali Uicardy, | 


by long marches, and tha! he »rdered them to wait for him; but the 
ether commanders did not think proper to do fo. Tom III. p. 268. 
1 Charles lord of Hunicres. * N. Bl. . 4d du Cluſeau. 
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Messevrs de Saint-Paul, de Bouillon, and Vil- 
lars, thought they could not better employ their 
troops, during this interval, than by raiſing the ſiege 
of Dourlens, which had been attacked by Fuentes 
and Roſne, after the taking of Catelet and Capelle. 
The duke of Bouillon brought four hundred horſe, 
Villars as many, and Saint- Paul five hundred; and 
their wy confiſted in all, of two thouſand men, 
which they determined to throw into the city, if they 
failed of driving the beſiegers from before it. 

ABOUT half a league from Dourlens, Bouillon 
having ſent fifty of his troop five hundred paces be- 
fore him, to gain the ſummit of a mountain, from 
whence they might have a full view of the city and 
the camp of the beſiegers, tour of their horſes, who 
preceded the others, perceived a body of the enemy 
coming directly towards them, between the camp 
and the hill. 'I his was, in effect, their whole army, 
in order of battle, which had got intelligence of our 
deſign. But theſe four troopers being hindered by 
their fear from making a perfect diſcovery, made a 
falſe report to the duke of Bouillon, who, ſuppoſing 
it to be only a detachment, hafſtened his march with 
his ſquadron. Arriving at the top of the hill, he 
plainly ſaw bis miſtake. One party of one hundred 
horſe, preceded two ſquadrons of ſix hundred each, 
which followed at the diſtance of about a thouſand 
paces, and were ſupported by three other ſquadrons, 
conſiſting of an equal number, and a b« dy of icven 
or eight thouſand foot. I he hundred horſe, per- 
ceiving Bouillon, galloped towards him, followed at 
a great pace by the two firſt ſquadrons, all armed 
cap a- pie, and lances by their ſides; which left him 
no room to doubt but that the French were diſcovered, 
and that they would be obliged to engage, notwith- 
ſtanding the inequality of their numbeis, the Spa- 


this gentleman ; be ſays, book cyii. that the king and the whole 
Kingdom lamented him: his life and illyſziqus actions fill the 89 30th 
vol. of MSS. de la Bihliot. de Roi. 
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niards being ſtronger by two-thirds than they, unleſs 
he could cunceal from them his little party. 
BoviLLoN, ſending a gentleman to the admiral, 
to defire he would come immediately to his aſſiſt- 
ance; Villars, who was bravery itſelf, without anſ- 
wering a fingle word, armed himſelf in the midſt 
of his troopers, and making them put their helmets 
on, exhorted them no otherwiſe than by bidding 
them follow him; and Bouillon faw him in an in- 
ſtant at his ſide. Finding him in ſuch a good diſpo- 
fition, he told him, that to prevent the enemy from 
diſcovering their rear, it was neceflary to charge 
them with as much fury as poſſible. The admiral 
ſtaid not to be deſired a fecond time; but, ſuppo- 
ſing that he ſhould be vigorouſly aſſitted by Bouil- 
lon, advanced through emulation, before his troop, 
and galloping intrepidly towards the enemy, ſudden- 
Iy attacked the left wing, threw himſelf, with his 
piſtol in his hand, amidſt chat foreſt of lances, and 
carry ing terror and diſmay through the firſt fix hun- 
dred horſe, would have cut them in pieces, and 
perhaps have gained ſtill greater advantages, if he 
had been ſeconded with equal bravery : but Bouillon, 
on his fide, made only a falſe attack; after which 
he wheeled about and retreated, and has ſince con- 
ſtantly maintained, that it was this only which had 


been agreed upon betweea the ® admiral and him, 


although all thoſe who accompanied the latter have 
unanimouſly aſterted, that he meant a true attack. 


® If we will not g ve credit to his biographer, let us believe M. 
de Thau, who entirely clears the duke de Bouillon: he, moreover, 


ſays, tliat the admiral de Villars was acquainted by the count de 


Saint-Paul to retizez but that he did not take this notice for any 
other than a kind of order of the duke de Bouillon, to which he e- 
fuſed do pay any regard, through a piece of vanity and bravery which 
cannot be exculed from the imputation of temerity, liv. cxii, D Au- 
bigne ſpeaks in the fame manger as de I nou, tom. III. live iv. ch. g. 
Les Mem. de la Ligue, tom. vi. and Matthieu, tum. II. liv. i. Tha 
opinion of Cayet is, that the admiral de Villars would willingly have 
taken advantage of the advice which the duke of Bouillon cauſcd to 


be given him to retire, but chat he was chen tos far engaged. Chron. 
Novenn. bv. vii. p. 504% | 


Tun 
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Tuts miſtake, if it was one, had a conſequence 
as fatal as it might have been expected: the enemy's 
ſquadron which Bouillon h:d attacked and after- 
wards ſhunned, was the firſt to fall upon Villars, 
who was then conqueror of his own; and being that 
inſtant joined by freſh troops, which came pouring 
on him in great numbers, his ſquadron, being quite 
overwhelmed, could find their ſafety only in fl; ght. 
Vil'ars, incapable of fear, nd diſdaining to turn 
his back upon the enemy, performed wonders with 
a few brave men who would not +bandon him ; but 
at laſt, being attacked on all ſides, and ſurrounded 
by the enemy, they were all thrown to the ground 
and expired, pierced with a thouſand wounds, or 
maſſacred in cold blood +. 

Bovi1LLON gained nothing by this ſacrifice of his 
collegue : the victorious enemy attached his ſqua- 
dron, the other, commanded by Saint-Paul, and the 
whole body of foot. Their leader had not inſpired 
them, by his example, with a reſolution to defend 
themſelves. Bouillon and Saint-Paul fled with their 
cavalry, leaving the foot without any means of ſafe- 
ty; in effect, they were ali cut off. After this, the 
beſieged city in vain demanded to capitulate. The 
enemy, intoxicated with their good fortune, would 
liſten to no propoſitions, but ſturmed the place while 
they were parlying, and inhumanly butchered all 
they found in it. 1 had this whole relation from 
La Font, who, after the loſs of his maſter, returned 
to my ſervice; and the reader may be aſſured that it 
is ablolute'y true, ſince this man deſerves all the faith 
that is due to a man of honour, and an eye-witneſs 


+ The admiral de Villars was among theſe laſt : after having been 
made priſoner by ſeme Neapolitans, a Spaniſh captain, named Con 
trera, entered on purpoſe into a diſpute with them about having him, 
and he made a- handle of their retutal, to Kill him. L'Etoile ſays, 
that the hatred which the Spaniar is bore him, from the time that 
he quitted the party of the league for that of the king, was the true 
cauſe of his death. He zives him the ſame encomiums as M. de 

Roſny. Journ. de P. de CEtvile, ann. 1595 · 
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of what he relates. He told me, that more than three 
thouſand French were loſt upon this occaſion ; and, 
what is truly deplorable, more valiant men periſh- 
ed, than in tboſe three great battles the king fought 
at Coutras, Arques, and Ivry : France, in Villars 
alone, ſuſtained an irreparable loſs; to the general 
yu of the kingdom, I joined mine in particular, 
or the loſs of a true and incomparable friend. 

ANOTHER letter, equally worthy of credit, from 
the ſieur Baltazar, whom I had charged exp efly 
not to omit the ſmalleſt circumſtance relating to the 
actions of the king's army, puts it in my power to 
inform the reader of all that paſſed. In this recital - 
he will, with great pleaſure, behold a king whom 
the ſweets of royalty had not power to alter; his 
ſucceſſes were ſuch, in all their circum'itances, as 
could be attributed to nothing but his o:vn valour 
and good conduct, and the glory of them was 
heightened by the oppoſition of thoſe misfortunes 
which happened in all places whcre he was not in 
perſon. This campaign of Henry's in Franche- 
Compte, in the opinion of the beſt judges, exceed- 
ed all he had hitherto performed. 

I Have before obſerved, that marechal Biron 
was employed in affiſting the citizens of Dijon, who 
held the enemy's garriſon befi-ged in their caſtle. 
He arrived there very fortunately : the viſcount of 
Tavannes“ having brought a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment to this garriſon, the beſieged became beſiegers 
in their turn. The citizens, preſſed on all fides, and 
reduced to the laſt extremity, could only defend 
themſelves at the end of a ſtreet to which they had re- 
tired, and had but one of the city gates in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, when Biron came to their aſhſtance, and re- 
animated their courage; they once more drove out. 
the viſcount Tavannes, and ſurrounded the caſtles of 


John de Saulx, made a marechal of France by the league, and 
licutcgaat of Burgundy far the duke of Maicane. Z 
a | Dijon 
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Dijon and Talan 1. In the midit of theſe tranſac- 
tions Biron was informed that the duke of Maienne, 
full of grief for the ſucceſs of the king's arms in Bur- 
gundy, had ſo earneſtly ſolicited the conſtable of 
Caſtile for aſſiſtance, that the latter was upon the 
int of paſſing the Alps, with his army, to enter 
— Biron, concealing this intelligence from 
the king, contented himſelf with only ſending to 
intreat he would come as ſoon as poſſible to help 
him to reduce the caſtle of Dijon. The king was 
come to Troyes when he received the marechal's 
diſpatches; and barely gueffing at a circumſtance 
which the marechal had an abſolute certainty of, 
namely, that the conſtable of Caſtile, who, he ſup- 
poſed, would ſoon paſs into Flanders, would take 
Dijon in his way, to ſettle there the affairs of the 
league with the duke of Maienne, he marched thi- 
ther haſtily, and put every thing in motion, that they 
might find nothing more to do at their arrival. 

Ir is not to be doubted but that theſe two gene- 
rals might ſtill have been able to have prevented the 
king, and preſerved the caſtle of Dijon, had they 
not topped unſeaſonably in their way to take Veſon, 
and ſome other little places in Franche-Compte, 
which had been ſeized by the troops cf Lorrain. 
To this voluntary delay neceſfity afterwards added 
another at Gray, by the overflowing of the river 
Saone, which made it impoſfible for them to paſs it. 
To remove th's obſtacle, the conſtable of Caſtile 
cauſed a bridge to be built over the river: but by 
his carrying on this work io ſlowly, it ſeemed as if 
he was afraid of engaging himſelf in the heart of 
France, with ſo many rivers behind him. The 
truth was, this general already knew that he had 
the king before him, 

Wu the king left Troyes he ſent the count of 


+ About half a league from Dijon, whers an Italian, named. Fran- 
aiſque, commanded. ; 
Torigny 


let 
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Torigny + with eight or nine hundred horſe before 


him; with which marechal Biion was extremely 
pleaſed. Four days after, Henry himſeif arrived at 
Dijon, and, without diſmounting, went immediately 
to reconnoitre the outworks, and all the neighbour- 
in g places; eſpecially on that ſide where the enemy 
might be expected. He cauſed deep trenches to be 
made, and by that means cut off all communication 
between the two caſtles. This done, the king per- 
ceiving that notwithſtanding all the efforts be could 
make, the caſtles might ſtil] hold out a long time, 
he went, according to his uſual cuſtom. with a {mall 
detachment to meet the enemy, that he might re- 
tard their march, and give time to the reſt of the 
troops to finiſh ther enterprize. Having ſo incon- 
ſiderable a number with him, he thought if he could 
find his enemies employed in their paſſage over the 

Saone, it would afford him a favourable opportu- 
nity : he therefore appointed Lux and ft Fontaine» 
Frangoiſe for a rendezvous for the reſt of his troops, 
and marched before with only three hundred horſe, 
half of whom were arquebuſiers; and with this 
little eſcorte advanced to the Vigenne, near Saint- 
Seine: from thence he detached the marquis of Mi- 
rebeau Q, with fifty or ſixty horſe, to get intelli- 
gence; and in the mean time he paſſed the river of 
Vigenne with a hundred, or a hundred and twenty 
horſe ; deſigning only to reconnoitre the ground, 
and the form of a country, where he might poſſibly 
be obliged to come to an action. 

He had not marched more than a league, when 
he ſaw Mirebeau return in great diforder; who told 
him, that he had been charged by three or four hun- 
dred horſe; which had prevented him from getting 
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| } Odet de Matignon, count de Torigny, eldeſt fon to the ma- 
racial. 
Upon the frontiers of Burgundy and Franche-Comptc : this ex- 
pedition happened in the beginning of June. 
, $ James Cabot, marquis of Mirebeau, and count de Charni, coun- 
ellor of fate, and lieutenant in Burgundy, for the king, died in: 0 
a fu 
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a full view of the enemy; but added, that he believ- 
ed thoſe four hundred horte Lad been ſent to ſeize 
the poſt of Saint-Seine, and that they were followed 
cloſe by the whole a:my, Biron, who arrived that 
inſtant, cff-red to go and make a clcarer diſcovery, 
At the diſtance of a thouſand paces. he jound, upon 
a little hill, an advanced guard, coniifliny of fivry 
horſe, which he attacke) ; and taking their l.ce, 
faw plainly the whole Spaniſh army marching in 
order of battle; and in particular, a body of four 
hundred horſe, which, advancing before the reſt of 
the army, purſued a party of one hu dred and fift 
French. This was the party commanded by Faul. 
ſonville ®, whom his majeſty had ſent to make diſ- 
coveries on the other fide, D'Auſſonville, by fly- 
ing, turned the arms of the purſuers on 4 
The enemy's detachment divided into two bands, 
attacked him on the right and left, doubtleſs with 
the ſame intention as Biron, to diſcover what forces 
were in the rear. 'I he difference between them 
was, that the enemies, being ſupported by near fix 
hundred horſe, were two-thirds ſuperior in number 
to the two ſquadrons commanded by Biron and Mi- 
rebeau, which made up only three hundred, 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING this inequality, Biron con- 
tinued to make a ftand : he ſeparated his three hun- 
dred horſe into three equal platoons, placing Mire- 
beau, with the firſt, on the right; the baron of 
Lux+ with the ſecond, on the left; and poſted him- 
felf, with the third, in the middle. The enemy at- 
tacked each fide at once, with a hundred and fifty 
men: Lux ſuffered greatly, and was even thrown to 
the ground, with many others: Biron, having the 
advantage in his place, flew to his aſſiſtance, and 


® . . + baron d' Auſſonville de Saint George, a gentleman of 
Lorrain. 
+ Edme de Malain, baron de Lux or Luz: he was a counſellor of 
fate, captain of fifty gens d' armes, and the king's lieutenant in Bur- 
undy. We ſha'l ſpeak of him when we come to mention marechał 
iron's conſpiracy, in which he was an accomplice. - * 
reanimated 
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reanimated his troops; but was himſelf charged 
with (uch impetuoſity by al! the enemy's ſquadrons 
united tozether, towards whom he faw cthers from 
the main body of the army ſtill advancing, that he 
was obliged to retreat. This retreat, as ſoon as 
the enemy's horſe drew nearer, was changed into a 
real flight: in which condition he came within view 
of the king, who imm.cu/ately ſent a hundred horie 
to ſupport him. Nothing is more d fficult than to 
ſtop the flight of a ſquadron when the enemy is at 
their heels ; the laſt hundred men catched the con- 
tagion of fear, and returned flying with thoſe they 
went to affiſt. 

Tus king now finding that all depended upon 
himſelf, advanced towards the fugit:ves, without 
taking time to put on his helmet, expoſed himſelf to 
the fury of the victorious ſquadrons, which conſiſted 
of more than eight hundred men, called his principal 
officers by their names, and throwing himſelf every 
where, without any regard to his own perſon, oblig- 
ed ſome of the fugitives at laſt to ſtop. He compoſed 
two bodies of the whole, and putting himſelf at the 
head of a hundred and fifty horſe, returned to the 
charge on one fide, while la Tremouille+, with a 
like number, did the ſame, by his order, on the 
other : had it not been for ſuch an exertion of cou- 
rage, it is probable, that not one of thoſe three hun- 
dred men, engaged thus on the farther ſide of a river, 
with a victorious body of cavalry in front, would 
have eſcaped. The king“, giving his ſoldiers an 
example, threw himſelf, bare headed, amidſt fix of 


+ Claude de la Tremouille, duke of Thouars. 
The king ſaid, that upon other occaſions and emergencies into 
which he had happened to fall, he fought for victory, but here he 
contended for his life. Perefixe, Matthieu, Cay et, le Grain, and 
d' Aubigne, relate the actions of this day in the fame manner; but 
M. de Thou, and vol. 8929 of the royal MSS. with ſome little dif- 
ference. D' Aubignẽ ſays, that the king did not ſhew himſelf en- 
tirely ſatisfied, that only the dukes de la Trémouille and d'Elbeuf 
joined together with a good grace, © to bruſh off, fays he, © the 
<4 dew before his majeſty. Tom. III. liv. iv. ch. 8. But accord- 
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the enemy's ſquadrons, broke through them, and 
forced them to give ground, Biron, taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity, rallied about a hundred 
and twenty horſe, and returned ts ſupport the king, 
and al! together drove the enemy's horſe back to the 
main body of the duke of Mziennc's army, 
HetxRyY would nt have fuffered his ardour to have 
tranſported him ſo far, but that he did not immedi- 
ately perceive, tat a wood on each fide of him was 
crouded with fuſijeers, to whoſe diſcharge he had 
like to have been expoſed, and would have been 
ſurrounded by them, if, in the heat of the fight, he 
had attacked the Spaniſh army: he therefore ſtop- 
ped his carcer, and kept himſelf upon his guard. 
At that moment he perceived two other bodies of 
horſe, who came out of one of thoſe woods to 
ſtrengthen the advanced guard, which he had van- 
uiſhed. This was one of thoſe critical moment 
when the leaſt want of precaution brings on inevi- 
table ruin. The king, who with one glance per- 
ceived the deſign of theſe troops, ordered his to halt 


ing to de Thou, he commended much before the parliament, Mires 
beau, la Curee, and many others. | 

« I have no need of counſel but of aſſiſtance, replied Henry IV. 
to thoſe who adviſed him to make his eſcape on a good Turkiſh horſe 
that was got ready for him; “ there is more hazard in the flight 
&« than the chace.” Matthieu, tom. II. liv. i. p. 187. Main- 
« ville, adds this hiſtorian, 4 who ſtood near him, and his piſtol 
c ready charged for the firit of the enemy that came near him, let 
« fire at one ſo 4 propor, that he ſhot him quite through the head ; 
« and the ball came whiſtling ſo about the king's ears, that he never 
« fpoke of a piſtol but he remembered this report, ſaying, That it 
« was the loudeſt he had ever heard, having been charged with two 
46 ſteel balls.” According to the account of the ſame hiſtorian, the 
duke de Matenne demanded only four hundred horſe of the Spaniſh 
general to attack the king's troops ; which the Spaniard refuſed him, 
being perſuaded that Henry only wanted to draw him into an ambuſ 
* cado> This diſtruſt of the enemy was the occaſion of his eſcape at 
Fontaine-Frangoiie, as it had been before at Aumale. And what is 
more ſurprizing is, that this prince only loſt fix men in ſo hot an ac- 
tion; while on the enemy's fide were killed one hundred and twenty, 
beſides two hundred wounded, and fixty taken priſoners, Chron. 


Noyegn. Lv. vii. p. 497» 
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and thicken their ranks, that they might be in a 
condition to receive them; for in the heat cf his 
victory he overturned all that oppoſed him, and 
Found himſelf at large before all thoſe battalions, 
who were aſtoniſhed at the miracles they ſaw him 
perform. Henry knew this ſurprize would not laſt 
long, and that he would have the fury of a whole 
army to ſuſtain, animated by the ſight of a handful 
of foes, to repair the ſhame of ſuch an aſtoniſhing 
defeat; he therefore took advantage of the enemy's 
inaction, to regain at leaſt his firſt poſt, without 
being purſued ; .and diſengaged himſelf from the 
midſt of the enemy's army with ſo much order and 
ſuperiority, that they could make themſelves no a- 
mends for their loſs. And this prince, in one day, 
and almoſt in one moment, acquired the honour of 
the moſt glorious victory, and fineit retreat, that 
ever any hiſtory afforded an example of. 
ON his arrival, he found the count of Cheverny +, 
the chevalier d'Oiſe, meſſieurs de Vitry, de Cler- 


mont, de Riſſe, d'Arambure, de la Curee, d'Heures, 


de Saint-Geran, and de la Boulaye, with each his 
company, which being joined to thoſe troops the 
king had before, compoſed a body of eight hundred 
horte. After this reinforcement the enemy durſt not 
attack them, being perſuaded that his whole army 
was not far off; and not yet recovered from their 
conſternation at the defeat of their men by a platoon 
ſcarce the ſixth part of their number, they turned 
back, placing their infantiy in the rear to cover 
their cavalry. The king followed them dloſe, and 
harraſſed them continually, till they had repaſſc d 


+ Henry Huralt, count de Cheverny, George de Brancas-Villars, 
Louis de I Hôpital-Vitry, George de Clermont d'Amboiſe, . « « » » 
de Crequy de Riſtey, Jean d' Arambure, and Gilbert Filhet de la Cu- 
ree, who alſo was in the engagement, where he fought without ar- 
mour, and badly. mounted. A voice, which he thought to be the 
king's, called to him, Take care, Curée;“ when, lo, he found it 
was one of the enemy, who was juſt ready to run him through with 
bis lance ; but he killed him. Vol. 8929. MSS, de la Bibliot. de Roi. 


* the 
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the Saone upon the bridge they had built below 
Gray. Not daring to attempt the paſſage again, 
Burgundy, by this exploit, remained wholly at the 
king's diſcretion : he reduced it all in a few days, 
except the Seure , and ſeized ſeveral little towns 
in Franche-Compte, which he rele-fed at the in- 
treaty of the Swiſs. Theſe advantages were all 
owing to the battle of Fontaine-Frangoiſe. 

Henry, when he learnt the defeat of his forces 
in Picardy, confeſſed, that thoſe advantages, great 
as they were, did not equal that loſs. e quitted 
Burgundy and the Lyonnois immediately, and 
marched haſtily towards Paris. Paffing by Moret, 
I] acquainted him with my motives for leaving the 
council : he approved of them, and was of opinion, 
that the confidence which the other members of it 
perceived he repoſed in me, and the defire I had to 
make myſelf ſtill more worthy that diſtinction, had 
drawn their enmity upon me. He had the goodneſs 
to conſole me for it, by aſſuring me that my ſuffer- 
ings upon this occaſion would only increaſe his 
friendſhip for me. I agreed with his majeſty, that 
at a time when the check his forces received at 
Dourlens might occaſion a revolution, there was a 
neceflity to diſſemble his diſguſt, and to avoid ac- 
cuſing any one. It was to me only that the king 
complained of the authors of that fatal accident, 
and deplored the dangerous effects of enmity be- 
tween leaders, which is almoſt the ſole cauſe of the 
greateſt diſaſters in war. He appeared ſenſibly af- 
tected with the loſs of admiral Villars, and never 
mentioned him but with the higheſt praiſes : nor 
could he be deceived by any thing which the inte- 
reſted parties advanced, to place all that had hap- 
pened to the account of the deceaſed. 

IT was then that this prince was convinced, and 
acknowledged to me, that he had yielded unreaſon- 


now is called 


Seure, a town upon the river Saoge ; it hag changed its name, 
Bellegarde. 
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abiy to propoſals for a war, the ſucceſs of which 
he had been perſuaded was infallible : he was even -- 
candid enough to treat it as an error which might 
plunge France once more into greater miſeries than 
thoſe ſhe had juſt been delivered from. By ſpeaking 
thus, the king only reflected on the greatneſs of a 
loſs ſuch as Catelet, Capelle, Ardres , Dourlens, 
Cambray, from which Balagny had been juſt dri- 
ven ; and Calais efpecially, which though not yet 
taken, was looked upon as already lot. As for me, 
I thought the Kingdom was then in moſt danger, 
when the king, by an aoniſhing inſtance of valour 
and good fortune, preſerved Burgundy and his owa 
life. From that time Henry uſed to ſay, that a de- 
claration of war was one of thoſe affarrs that requir- 
ed the greateſt deliberation, and could never be ſuf- 
ficiently enough attended to. From this examp e 
princes may ſtill draw another leſſon no leſs uſeful, 
which is, that they ought never to entertain a per- 
ſonal hatred for theic neighbours, and that prudence, 
on certain occaſions, requires them to ſeem diſpoſed 
for a reconciliation, notwithſtanding the moſt vio- 
lent, and even the moſt juſt reſentment. 

THE king was careful to avoid diſcovering his 
thoughts in public ; on the contrary, he endeavour- 
ed to revive the courage of thoſe who ſeemed moſt 
depreſt. To the Pariſians, who made him compli- 
ments of con lolance upon his loſs, he replied that 
it might be eaſily repaired, provided they would join 
actions to words. They made him great offers ; but 
his majeſty, who had had frequent proofs of the lit- 


- tle dependence he could have on them, took his own 


meaſures, and without waiting for the accompliſh- 
ment of their promiſes, left Paris the next day, with 
the ſatisfaction of hearing before he went, by a cou- 


+ Ardres was ſurrendered to the enemy by the count de Belin, al- 
moſt without making any defence : for which he was diſgraced, turn- 


ed out of his places, and ſent home to his eſtate, c. Bongars Epiſt. 
75 ad Camer. Moriſot, ch. 33. 
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rier from Rome, that the pope had been at laſt pre- 
vailed upon to grant him the abſolution + he had 
ſo long ſolicited. In the preſent conjuncture, this 
news was of the utmoſt importance. 

To this abſolution the holy father annexed the 
following conditions 1: That the king ſhould ex- 


+ «© What made the pope,” ſays M. de Perefixe, © delay giving 
« abſolution ſo long was, faid he, becauſe that he alone had the 
« power of reſtoring penitents; and he was very much difpleaſed that 
te the prelates of France had taken upon them to abſolve him, tho' 
&« they had only done it proviſionally, a / cautelam.” 

1 Befides theſe conditions, the original of which may be ſeen in 
vol. 8778 of the MSS. de la Bibliot. du Roi, where the act of abſo- 
lution of Henry IV. is ſet down at length, in Italian, the holy fa- 
ther impoſes therein for penance upon this prince, to hear on cvery 
Sunday and feſtival, a conventual maſs in the chapel royal, and pri- 
vate maſs every week day, to ſay the rofary every Sunday, the chaplet 
every Saturday, and the litanies every Wedneſday, to faſt every Fri- 
day, to confeſs and communicate publicly at leaſt four times à year, 
I obſerve, in this act, that the pope, after having given this prince 
abſolution, then entitles him only the king of France and Navarre. 
At each verſe of the Miſerere, the holy father gave a light touch of 
the penitentiary crook on the ſhoulders of M. Bu-Perron, and M. 
d' Oſtat, who are therein called Prec::ratori di Navarre: this is but an 
ordinary formality in this ſort of ceremony; upon which the proteſ- 
tant writers have not failed to comment with great indignity, by ſay- 
ing that Henry IV. had fubmitted to receive laſhes of the whip from 
the procurator, and other ſuch like calumnies : but theſe malicious 
pleaſantries have not been able to impoſe upon any, fince M. de Thou 
and all the ſenſible writers have ſhewn, that they were altogether un- 
Juſt and without foundation. M. de Sully, as far as appears, had got 
over this popular error; but I know not if he obſerves the ſame 
equity with regard to M. d' Oſſat. : 

What he ſays here, and in many other places of theſe Memoirs, 
excited in me a curioſity to read carefully the collection of this cardi- 
nal's letters, who is reputed amongſt us to have been as good a French - 
man as an able ſtateſman. I will ſpeak freely my mind as to each 
ance which furniſhes the duke de Sully with occafion of attacking 

according as they fall in my way. And to begin with that of 
Henry IV's abſolution, it appears to me, after examining all he ſays on 
this head, page 45, 48, 105, 107, 115, 129, 208, &c. of the old edition 
in folio, that we cannot but acknowledge on one hand, that he met 


vith great ſcruples in the pope's breaft, and real difficulties on the part 


of the ſacred college: that he applied himielf with great aſſiduĩty and 
with equal ſucceſs to ſurmount them; and that any but he would 
have had much to do to have conquered them ; as is evident from what 
happened to the duke de Nevers, the cardinal de Retz, the marquis de 
Pirany, and others : that for his own part he is very far from approv- 
ing the many ſubterfuges to which the court of Rome had cften re- 
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clude the proteſtants from all employments and 


diznitics, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs 
them entirely: That he ſhould reſtore the celebra- 
tion of maſs in Bearn, and oblige the huguenots to 
make reſtitution to the catholics of all the effects 
which had been taken from the eccleſiaſtics: That 
he ſhould prevail upon the prince of Conde to em- 
brace the roman catholic religion : That he ſhould 
publiſh and cauſe the council of Trent to be rece:y- 
ed: and laſtly, That the jeſuits ſhould be again eſ- 
tabliſhed in France. Theſe conditions which re- 
garded the proteſtants and the council of Trent 
were not complied with, the reſt were. 

Tross perſons who thought the king received 
laws from the pope upon this occafion, ought to lay 
the blame upon Du-Perron, and ftill more upon Ar- 
naud d'Offat, then agent for this affair at Rome. 
Theſe two ccclefiaſtics were fo far from rejecting 
theſe conditions, that they would have been grieved, 
if they had not been inſiſted upon; if any credit 
may be given to a memorial which was many years 
afterwards ſent me from Rome, and which 1 ſhall 
{peak of fully in its place: it affords a complete 
proof of what I have juſt advanced, at leaſt with 
regard to d'Oflat. 


courſe in their formalities; and even that all this chicane made him 
often uneaſy, as alſo the unfair dealing which, he complains, they 
uſed in the bull of abſalution. However, in oppoſition to all this, a 
man may perctive on the other hand in theſe very places, and fill 
more in all thoſe paſſages that in any meaſure relate to the proteſtanta, 
the jeſuits, or the council of 'Trent, &c. that his eminence was not 
at all diſturbed, that the affair of the king's abſolution had paſſe un- 
der the reſtrictions of which M. de Sully complains fo bitterly : whe- 
ther it was that M. d' Oſſat did not perceive therein the pretended 
lefion of the honour of the crown, and the prejudice done to the liberties 
of the Gallican church, which I leave to the learned to determine; 
or whether he believed that all theſe precautions ecame neceſſary for 
the intereſt of religion; or laitly, whether he were not biaſſed in fa- 
vour of the maxims of the league: and yet ail this does not hinder me 
from ſubſcribing to the encomiums whic!: our beſt hiſtorians have 
iven this cardinal; and in the laſt place Amelot de la Houtlaye, in 
life he gives us of him that is prefixed to the edition of his letters, 
Vet. II. 1¹ | to 
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T +113 memorial advances two things relating to 
the king's ablolution, which proves one of th. prin- 
cipal articles: that the pope and the whole tacred 
college were to ardent! y defirous of the king's apply- 


ing to Rome for this ceremony, that they could not 


conceal their fears, when they were ſcumetimes in- 
formed that Henry would be brought to deſpiſe it, 
or look upon it as uſeleſs; and this the author proves 
from their own letters: ſecondly, that COffat, in- 
ſtead of informing the king of this diſpoſition in the 
court of Rome, which he would have done had his 
Honour and dignity been of the ſmalleſt conſequence 
to him, on the contrary gave this prince to under- 
ſtand, that he could not obtain a reconcil:ation with 
his holineſs, but by offering an incroachment upon 
the liberties of the Gallican church, and purchaſing 
it by thoſe conditions already mentioned. Henry, 
however, rewarded his two agents with the higheſt 
dignity in the prelacy. 

Ix three days his majeſty arrived at Peronne, 
where he was immediately ſaluted by Balagny. This 
man, who by an exceſs of ridiculous vanity t, had 


to which I refer the reader. The abbe Du-Perron and M. de Villeroi, 
had like wiſe done conſiderable ſervice to Henry IV. in the affair of 
his abſolution. Matthieu, tum. II. liv. ii. p. 210, & ſeq. 

t M. de Perefixe ſays, that Cambrai was taken by famine: others, 
as Matthieu, blame the miſunderitanding that ſubtifted between the 
dukes de Nevers and de Bouillon for it; and others again the negli- 
gence of Balagny. The Memoirs of the league, tom. VI. remark, 
that three companies uf Swiſs, not having had their pay given them, 
cornpelled him to deliver up the place. All the hiſtorians have cried 
wp the courage of Renee de Clermont, the wife of Balagny, and 
Ger to the brave Buſſy d' Amboiſe, who, after having, to no purpoſe, 
done all ſhe could to infpire reſolution into the garriſon and — huſ- 
band; did not chuſe to ſurvive the loſs of her principality, and died 


either of famine or grief. And here in one article, is an abſtract of 


« the greateſt diigrace that France has ſuffered from foreigners 
«© in the memory of man.” So ſpeaks d'Aubigne, in concluding 
the gth chapter, iiv. iv. tom. III. of his hiſtory, in which he has col- 
lected the taking of Catelet, la Capelle, Ardres, Cambrai, Calais, and 
the defeat at Dourlens. Balagny tells a Spaniſh officer, who ſeemed 
ſurprized at ſeeing him take his miſtreſs along with him, and in the 
fame boat, G 

| « Right,” 
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juſt loſt his goveramen:, his fortune, his wife, and 
his honour, inſtead of bluſhing for his folly, and 
concealing himſelf from reproach, affected to ſhew 
himſelf, talked big; and in this ſtate, which was in- 
deed the fitteſt for him, expected all that regarded 
which is generally paid to unfortunate ſovereigns. 
The king reſolved to attempt all things to affiſt Ca- 
Jais: finding that his troops were not ſufficient to 
ſtorm the camp of the beſiegers, he took the only 
courſe that now remained, which was to throw 
himſelf into the place, at the head of a conſiderable 
reinforcement. Twice he embarked with this de- 
ſign, but a contrary wind forced him back again to 
land. While he deſpaired of accompliſhing his en- 
terprize, Matelet, governor of Foix, came to him, 
and offered to attempt a third time to enter Calais, 
promiſing him that, if he would give him four or 
five hundred gentlemen, he would ſo manage, either 
by ſea or land, that he would open himſelf a paſſage. 
The king praiſing his reſolution, gave him the eſ- 

cort he demanded ; with which Matelet ſucceeded 
in his deſign, and entered Calais, after having ſur- 
mounted a thouſand obſtacles f. But the glory of 
this brave action was ſoon obliterated, when it ap- 
peared that he had only joined the garriſon to be in- 


© Right,” replied the Spaniard, * and eſpecially at 
de will have leſs to do than you have had before.” 
tom. II. liv. ii. p. 219. | 
t Hiſtorians do not agree as to this action. Some, as de Thou and 
Aubigné, by ſaying nothing at all of it, ſeem tu call it in queſtion p 
others aſcribe it to the fieur de Campagnole the younger; Davila and 
eur Memoirs to Matelet, governor of Foix. Queen Elizabeth of- 
fered to defend Calais again.t the Spaniards, upon condition that the 
lace were put into the hands of the Engliſh. Sancy, who was then 
mbaſſador at London, made anſwer to the queen, that the king his. 


ent, 
— 


maſter would rather have it in the hands of the Spaniards than in thoſe 
of the Engliſh : and Henry IV. faid himſelf, “If he were to be bit, 
cc he had rather it was by a lion than a lioneſs;” and this was the 
reaſon that queen Elizabeth afterwards refuſed to beſiege that tow 
while Henry IV. lay before that of Amiens, though they offered 
then to put it into her hands by way of ſegurity. Matthieu, ibid, 
Be 223. 4 K 
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fected with their fears, and to conſent to a capitula- 


tion: and the king had the mortification to march 
to Calais, only to fee it ſurrendered before h's face, 

IF it be demanded where during this time were all 
thoſe French noblemen and officers who were ſo for- 
ward in adviſing the war; and why they ſuffered the 
king to bear the whole burthen of it, and ſuffer re- 
peated lafles ? It muſt be owned, to the diſhonour of 
the French name, that they expected to draw ad- 
vantages to themſelves by the mi fortunes their im- 
prutence occaſioned, and their negligence aug- 
mented ; and formed, in the mean time, projects 
more fatal to the king's authority than the bloodieſt 
foreign war. I heſe projects I ſhall mention imme- 
diately. 

Tux king, equally ſuperior to good and bad for- 
tune, comforted thoſe that were driven out of Ca- 
lais, provided for the ſecurity of “ Boulogne, Abbe- 
ville, Montreuil, Monthulin, and other towns and 
caſtles, and marched towards St. Quintin, fearing 
leſt the enemies, who were not far from thoſe quar- 
ters, ſhould ſurprize ſome of the nobles, and general 
officers who came thither ſeparately. They choſe 
this opportunity for the execution of a deſign which 
they had formed, before they left Paris. The duke 
of Montpenſier was the perſon whom they charged 
with this commiſlion, not becauſe he was more diſ- 
affected than the reſt, but becauie his temper was 
moſt .caſy, and his underſtanding the weakeſt. He 
accoſted the king at Saint-Quintin; and, in the 
name of the principal French nobility, propoſed to 
him, as the only means of ſubduing his enemies, to 
reſign to the governors of provinces the property of 
their governments, with an hereditary right to them, 

uiring nothing of them but their allegiance. 
T is not eaſy to comprehend how a propoſal 
which had ſo manifeſt a tendency to throw France 


» Cities and forts in Picardg. 


into 
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into a ſtate of anarchy, that in former ages had filled 
it with blood and horror, could proceed from the 
mouth of a Frenchman, a prince, and what is more, 
a prince of the royal blood. Henry, ſtruck with aſ- 
toniſhment at the prodigious inſolence of this affront 
offered to the royal dignity, for ſome moments could 
not utter a word, while the duke of Montpenſier 
continuing a ſpeech which had been ſtudied long be- 
fore, endeavoured to prove to his majeſty, that while 
thoſe governors, or rather thoſe little princes, obliged 
themſelves to maintain troops always ready for his 
ſervice, he would be never again reduced to ſuch a 
fituation as he was in at preſent, to appear before his 
enemies without ſoldicrs to oppoſe them. The king, 
though agitated with various paſſions, diſcovered 
none to the duke, but pity towards him for the un- 
worthy part he played. He ſtopped him from pro- 
ceeding farther, by telling him, without the leaſt re- 
ſentment, that he had already heard too much; and 
that he was convinced thoſe French nobles had ta- 
ken advantage of the eaſineſs of his temper, to make 
him the bearer of a propoſal, the whole meanneſs of 
which he was not ſenſtvle of, he who was a prince 
of the blood, and nearer to the crown than himſelf 
had formerly been. The king added much more to 
the ſame purpoſe, with equal calmneſs, and was ſo 
far from being apprehenſive that he ſhould be reduced 
to yield to ſuch a propoſition, and fo determined to 
ſuffer a thouſand deaths, if poſſible, rather than bring. 
ſuch a load of infamy upon the royal dignity, that he 
had not even the thought of entering into any diſ- 
cuffion of this project, or of uttering a ſingle word 
in anſwer to it 5. 

Tus duke of Montpenſier became ſenſible of his 
fault, by the air and tone with which bis majeſty 
ſpoke to him; he bluſhed and aſked pardon for it, 
and intreated the king never to remember that he 


$ « We are all gentlemen, faid Henry IV. ſometimes,” before the 
princes of the blood. ; 
H 3 had 
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| had been capable of thus degrading himſelf from his 
rank. The king, after having ſhewn the duke the 
whole extent of his fault, directed him how, in ſome 
meaſure, to repair it, with thote who had prevailed 
upon him to commit it; and aſſured him, that he 
for his own part would ſorget it entirely, and ſtill re- 
gard him as his kini2»n. The duke of Montpenſier 
to take the firſt opportunity that offered, 

when the authors of that iniolent propoſal brought 
it again on the carpet, to declare that he had reflect- 
ed well upon the commiſſion they had given him; 
that they might ſend their propoſal by any other per- 
ſon, ſince he abſolutely diſapprorv-u of it; and if 
ever he was to mention it to his majeſty, it ſhould be 
with a defign to diſſuade him from it; and that they 
might depend upon his uſing his utmoſt endeavours 
to hinder its taking effect. He performed his taſk 
ſo exactly, and with an air ſo natural, that he whol- 
ly diſconcerted all thoſe noblemen, and left them no 
inclination to make any attempts on his fidelity for 

the future. 

Ir was therefore to reduce the king to the neceſ- 
ſity of making them his equals, that the princes and 
governors of provinces in France fo ill performed 
their promiſe of aſſiſting him with troops. The duke 
of Bouillon was one of thoſe who ſold his ſervices 
the deareſt. His majeſty, not doubting but he had 
a part in the plot, was willing to have a proof of it 
from the duke's perplexity, without letting him 
know that he was informed of it by other means. 
Bouillon did not want art and eloquence enough to 
coneeal whatever he deſigned ſhould not be known; 
but, beſides that Henry poſſeſſed in no leſs degree the 
art of penetrating into the thoughts of thoſe with 
whom he converſed, the preſence of a ſovereign is 
alone capable of abaſhing a man conſcious of any ſe- 
cret guilt towards him. The king began by con- 
vincing himſelf that the duke of Montpenſier had not 
betrayed their late diſcourſe to the duke of Bouillon. 
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After which he introduced the defeat of Dour'ens, 
by aſking him plainly, and with a kind of confidence, 
how it happened that he had been diſappointed in 
thoſe certain correſpondences which as he ſaidvhe 
carried on in Liege, Namur, and many other pla- 
ces in Luxembourgh, and Hainault, upon which he 
was ſenſit le the war had been undertaken ? 
BouTLLON, embarraſſed by the queſtion, and that 
air of fimplicity with which it was propoſed, inſtead 
of giving a direct anſwer concerning his pretended 
corte ſpondencies, fell into long ſpeeches, without 
meaning or end, which betrayed him more effectu- 
ally, than the moſt fincere confeſſion could have 
done, He accuſed all the world; the duke of Ne- 
vers, who he faid had corrupted his officers and ob- 
ſtructed his levies; the Engliſh for not making the 
promiſed diverſion; the Dutch for taking advantage 
of this conjuncture to increaſe the power on their 
fide of Over-Iffel and Friefland. Upon which the 
duke of Bouillon, who ſought only to turn the con- 
verſation ſtill more from the firſt ſubject, told the 
king, that the true cauſe of the misfortune which had 
lately happened, was, that his majeſty had no perſon 
of conſequence, and on whom he could have an ab- 
folute dependence, at the court of London, to haſten 
the ſupplies that had been promiſed there; and at 
the ſame time offered himſelf for this embaſſy, and 
even ſolicited it earneſtly, The king being of opi- 
nion that it would anſwer no purpoſe to preſs the 
duke any farther upon this fault, ceaſed to mention 
it; and reflecting that he ſhould not loſe much by 
his abſence, conſented at laſt to the embaſſy to Eng- 
land. Accordingly his commiſſion was made out, 
and the duke of Bouillon, a few days after, ſet out 
for that kingdom. | 
IT was from his majeſty himſelf that I had an ac- 
count of this converſation with the duke of Bouillon, 


as likewiſe that with the duke of Montpenſier before 


mentioned. 
H 4 Tus 
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Tus king had no ſooner quitted Bouillon, than 
reflecting that the duke, inſtead of having any deſign 
to ſerve him uſefully at the court of London, had 
peifibly only ſolicited that employment to give bad 
impreſſions there of his conduct, or at leaſt to labour 
only for his own intereft, he ſent Jaquinot for me 
early in the morning, to communicate this fear to 
me. I kneeled on a cuſhion at his bedſide, and his 
majeſty aſked me immediately what was ſaid, and 
what I, in particular, thought of the long conver- 
ſation he had juſt held with the duke of Bouillon. 
I replied, that every one gueſſed his own way; and 
that probably the affair of Ham, and Dourlens, and 
the propoſal made by the duke of Montpenſier, made 
up the greateſt part of it. The king told me that I 
was miſtaken; that he was too well acquainted with 
the duke of Bouillon's diſpoſition, to doubt that any 
reproaches upon theſe occaſions, inſtead of correct- 
Ing, would only ſerve to throw him in an open re- 
volt. His majeſty afterwards, repeating exactly all 
that has been related concerning the embaſly to E. g- 
land, propoſed to me to accompany the duke of 
Bouillon thither, that I might carefully obſerye his 
conduct. 

In courts every thing is brought about by artifice. 
The king, after his converſation with the duke of 
Bouillon, telling his council for the finances, that he 
. had fent the duke to England, theſe gentlemen, af- 
ter conferring together, found nothing ſo fit to ſatis- 
fy their hatred of me, as to perſuade the king to join 
me with the duke of Bouillon. My abilities for ne- 

ations were praiſed, an honour which they were 
reſolved to deprive me of, when they bad once ſuc- 
ceeded in removing me from the king, who not 
_ penetrating into their views, approved of the propo - 


ſal. But I did not fo eaſily fall into the ſnare: 1 


ſhewed his majeſty the true motive of theſe gentle- 
men's feigned generoſity with regard to me. From 
the moment that the duke of Bouillon diſcovered = 
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I watched his conduct, and diſconcerted his projects, 
he would not fail to break with me; and ſuch a ge- 
nius as he poſſeſſed, when animated with malice, 
would ſuggeſt to him the means of throwing upon 
me the blame of all the faults he committed, and all 
the good he neglected to do. My enemies knew this 
as well as I; his majeſty was convinced by my rea- 
ſons, and preſſed me no farther. 

Tus gentlemen of the council did not ſtop here: 
when they came again to the king, they were the 
firſt to confeſs that it was with reluctance they join- 
ed me to the duke of Bouillon; but ſince that duke 
was to ſtay but a ſhort time at London, they had 
pitched upon me to take his place with the ſame title 
and equal honours. All was alike to them, provided 
they could get rid of me. The king was again in- 
fluenced by their opinions, and ſome days after, de- 
clared his intention to me; ordering me to make 

ions immediately for this voyage; to pro- 
vide myſelf with money, and to diſpoſe my wife to 
follow me, if I choſe to have her with me; which, 
however, he did not think neceſſary, fince I ſhould 
not, he ſaid, be abſent above ſeven or eight months at. 
moſt. The king perceiving my reluctance, accom- 
panied this order with the moſt kind and obliging ex- 
preſſions his imagination could ſuggeſt; he told me 
that the preſent perplexed ſituation of his affairs 
hindering him from giving me the ſole direction of 
the finances, he ſhould reproach himſelf for expcling 
to the dangers of a long and furious fiege the only 
man in his kingdom whom he thought worthy to fill 
that important poſt, His majeity had juit then de- 
2 himſelf publicly concerning the ſiege of La- 

ere. 

WHILE the king was ſpeakir g, I was ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment at the obitinate periecution of my ene- 
mies, and the depth of their malice. Under the ap- 
pearance of a title of honour vain in itſelf, and fatal 
in its conſequences, 2 took away, and perhaps for 
5 5 ever, 
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ever, all opportunities of advancing me: For who in 
my abſence would be ſolicitous for my intereſt? Who 
would hinder them from prolonging my ftay out of 
the kingdom, till, affairs having taking a Ned and 
durable ſtate in France, there would be nothing left 
for a man who, by ſo long an abſence, would be te- 
garded as a ſtranger. Theſe refletions kept me firm 
in my reſolution not to go. I intreated the king not 
to force me to a journey for which I felt an invin- 
cible repu ce; and I had the good fortune to 
| find that Henry was of himſelf diſpoſed to believe 
that I ſhould be of more uſe to him at Paris than 
London, during the ſiege he was going to undertake: 
he therefore ſent me thither to facilitate his ſupplies 
of money, to furniſh him with whatever was neceſ- 
ſary towards carrying on the ſiege, to receive his or- 
ders there, make one of his council, and direct its 
reſolutions. Had the choice of my revenge been in 
my own power, | could not have fixed upon any moxe 
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** motive which had determined the king to 
undertake ſo difficult a ſiege as that of — 
Fere, was, that, his enemies having after their ſuc- 
ceſs ſeparated their troops, he wou'd not ſuffer his 
own, who had at laſt aſſembled, to remain idle, 
there being a neceſſity to ſecure Picardy, already 
ſhaken by ſo many repeated loſſes. Had I had the 
liberty of diſpoſing of myfelf as I pleaſed, I ſhould 
have choſen to continue with the king during this 
fiege, whoſe tuo great folicituce for my ſafety I could 
dy no means approve ; but I did not dare to refuſe 
the commiſkon which would detain me in Paris; and 
| his majeſty, to render this order leſs diſpleaſing, aſſured 
me, that he would not for a long time attempt any 


thing 
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thing conſiderable againſt La-Fere; and that ſome 


time or other he would permit me to make a 
journey thither. In reality I did fo ſeveral times, 
but had no ſooner arrived, than the neceſſity of pro- 
viding for the ſubſiſtence of his troops obliged me 
to return again immediately, I comforted myſelf, 
however, with the thought, that through my dili- 
gence the army being ſupplied with every thing it had 
occaſion for, I might flatter myſelf with having, in 
ſome meaſure, contributed to the ſucceſs of this ſiege, 
which laſted fix months, and was the longeſt that 
Henry was ever engaged in. This place, beſides 
its advantageous fortifications, had a ay numerous 
garriſon, compoſed of choſen ſoldiers, and command- 
ed by two excellent officers, the one a Frenchman *, 
high ſteward to Montelimart; and the other a Spa+ 
niard, named Oforio. 

BERINGHEN , at the perſuaſions of an engineer 
who was his friend and kinſman, and had come ex- 
prefly for that purpoſe from Flanders, where he had 
lived, took it into his head that it was poſſible to lay 
all La-Fere under water; and, upon the affurances 
of his friend, was fo confident of ſucceſs, that the 
king, though contrary to his own judgment, ſuffered 
him to make the attempt: it would indeed —_ 
ſhortened the ſiege; but it is to be obſerved, that al- 
moit all projects of this kind are liable to fail: the 
flighteft miſtake is ſufficient to ruin them, and it 
ſeldom happens but ſome miſtake is made. The 
project of turning the courſe of the Teſin formerly 
colt Francis I. the loſs of a battle, together with his 
liberty. In one of theſe journeys | made to the 
camp, I found this propoſal upon the carpet. I look- 
ed upon the execution of it to be impoſſible, and I 
combated it with all my force: but the engineer 
wanted not plauſible reaſons to oppoſe to ours. Ac- 


| » His name was Colas; the Spaniards had promiſed to maks 

hin count de La-Fere. 

+ Peter de Beringhen was himſelf a Fleming, and bonn at Bruſſels. 
H 6 | cording 
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cording to him, it was an attempt that would coſt 
but little time and trouble; all they had to do was 
to raiſe a cauſey: this they performed; and the 
water deſtroying their work two or three times, 
they renewed it as often; at laſt it became proof. 
againſt the water, but the river did not riſe to 
the height they expected : it is true, indeed, that 
it wanted only fix feet, but that was ſufficient to 
force them to abandon the work &, after having 
conſumed in it a great deal of time and money. 

Tux king falling ſick at Traverſy, where his 
head-quarters were, the fiege of La-Fere ſuffered a 
fill longer delay. As ſoon as the news was brought 
me I flew to him, and never left him till h:s health 
was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. His ſickneſs was con- 
fiderable enough to make me apprehend for France 
the greateſt loſs it could poſſibly ſuſtain. The 
governor of La-Fere, finding t:imſelf in want of 
every thing that could enable him to hold out a lon- 
ger time, ſurrendcred the place to the king, who 
cCauſed it to be repaiied; and at the intreaty of 
madam de Liancourt, he ppointed her ſon Cæſar 
to be governor of it, Manicamp, a kinſman * of 
this lady, performing all the functions of that of- 
fice, in quality of his lieutenant. 

His majeſty marching afterwards to the frontiers of 
Artois, took the caſtle of Imbercourt by aſſault; and 
thought to bave done the fame, by petard, with the 
city of Arras. Marechal Biron + was the cauſe 
of the ill ſucceſs of this laſt enterprize, by 
not providing himſelf with a ſufficient quantity of 


& D'Aubigne does not ſpeak of it ſo contemptibly, ch. 12. ibid. 
The cauſe,” ſays be, „having made the river Oiſe flow back 
« within La Fere, it ſpoiled all the magazines they bad in the 
„ lower parts ard cellars of the town. It was a large machine, 
„ above a quarter of a league in length. Such an undertaking 
„ ſhews, that neither the king nor the Kingdom was diſpirited 
« under the ſe preiſures and diſadvantages.” | 

» Philip de Longueval, feur de Manicamp. 

+ Biron, in his turn, loudly exclaimed agalnſt the King's avarice, 


petards; 
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petards : the three firſt they applied played tolera- 
= well, but the fourth being thrown, without 

ect, into the ditch, with the perſon that direct- 
ed it, ſeveral of our men were killed and wound- 
ed by it. It was, indeed, a mortifying thought 
that a conqueſt of ſuch importance, which would 
have ſecured A niens from the misfortune which 
ſoon after happened to it, ſhould be Jott for want 
of a petard or two more. Biron, to avoid the 
reproaches he had reaſon to expect, got out of 
the way, and went to diſcharge his rage upon the 
country about Bapaume, where he made a horrible 
devaſtation. 

THe ill ſucceſs of the attempt upon Arras was 
ſufficiently compenſated by many tavourable events 
that happened at the end ©: the preceding year and 
the beginning of this, which I ſhall paſs over flight- 
Iy as utual ; theſe were che reduction of Toulouſe *, 
the proſperity of the king's arms in Provence, and 
the reunion of the chiefs of the league in the king's 
party. Joyeuſe , who had quitted the habit of a 
monk, to reſume that of a ſoldier, and paid himfelf 
with uſury for the mortifications of a cloiſte: er, 
made a treaty with the king about that time, The 
duke of Nemours f followed his example; bur juſt 
as it was upon the point of being concluded, he 
died || with vexation, as ſome believe, for the bad 
ſucceſs of ſo many great projects. Saint-Sorlin, his 
brother, continued the treaty for himſelf. 't he 
death of the duke of Nevers delivered the king 


As to theſe fact, conſult the hiſtories before mentioned for the 
years 1595 and 1596. 

+ Henry de Joyenſe. He again entered himſelf among the capu- 
chins, and died there, under the name of father Ange. 

1 Henry de Savoie-Nemours. 

„He voided, by his mouth and pores, every drop of blood in 
& his body.” Perefixe, ibid. Cayet gives a very moving deſcription 
of it, ibid. p. 519. 

Louis de Gonzague died of a dyſentery at Neſſe in 1595, aged 
Gfty-fix : of chagrin, 1ay others, becauſe that when ke talked with 
Heary IV, adviling him wita 1e ard do Calais, this _ 

Wer, 
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likewiſe from a troubleſome uſeleſs ſervant. Laſt- 
ly, the duke of Maienne, now abſolutely diſguſted 
with the treachery of the Spaniards, began to think 
feriouſly upon means to reſtore himſelf to the fa- 
vour of the king. 
_ Tus king thought it of ſuch importance to make 
himſelf maſter of Arras, that he reſolved to be ſiege it 
in form. I was the only perſon to whom he com- 
municated this deſign; ſecrecy was of ſuch conſe- 
quence on this great occaſion, that he durſt not truſt 
any one with the care of making obſervations upon 
the place, and therefore undertook that taſk him- 
ſelf. I had continued the whole winter at Paris, 
employed in his majeſty's ſervice, and ſometimes 
made little excurſions to Moret, in which I took 
great delight. One day, when I was buſy in over- 
ing my workmen, who were jevelling the high 
grounds about two thouſand paces from my houſe, 
to bring thither two rivulets which form thofe two 
ſheets of water which are at preſent near the great 


anſwer, 4 How can you adviſe me on this head? you who have ne- 
„ver been nigher that town than ſeven leagues.” Though M. de 
Thou, bl». cxiii. and Brantome, tom. III. p. 259. very much extol 
him, the charge which the duke de Sully brings againſt him, of hav- 
ing beer always a very expenſive ſervant to his maſter, may be eaſily 
made cut, even from this general's own letters to Henry IV. of which 
we ha e a collection in de Nevers's Memoirs, tom. II. p. 237, 376. 
« If your majeity,” ſays he to him in one of his letters, “ cannot or 
« wil: not come this length, I ſhall remove ſo far, that there will be 
« no grounds to expect any ſuccours from me. In truth, fire, you 
« do not make me returns ſuitable to the manner in which I ſerve 
« you; and it appears to all the world that you do not value me 
„% much.--I never was treated in the manner you treat me by the 
« kings your predeccflors ; from them I received many favours, 
« whereby I was obliged to ſerve them implicitly 3 and I am yet to 
«© recei-e the firſt favour from your majeity, If fatal and ruinous 
„% commiſſions be not the favours I receive from you, I will be ſo free 
« as to tell you, that I have received no other fince you were pleaſcd 
«« to order me into theſe parts, &c. p. 348. And there are a great 
many more letters in the ſame ſtrain. It is from theſe the duke of 
Sully, to whom Henry IV. communicated all his cabinet ſecrets, 
formed a judgment as to the diipofitions of the duke de Nevers, and 
not from choſe he writ to ſeveral other perſons, which ſhe great at- 


tachment and zeal for the king's perſons * 
MY ey 
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alley, a courier from madam de Liancourt arrived, 
who brought me a letter from this lady, and another 
from his majeſty, in which he informed me of his 
deſigns upon Arras, and the methods by which he 
hoped to ſucceed. I had never feen this prince in ſo 
great a rage as by this letter he appeared to be in, 
againſt the ** impoſitions and rogueries (theſe were 
his words) of eight gluttons; who were given 
him, he ſaid, inſtead of one that he had before: 
* thoſe raſcals,” added he, with that prodigious 
* number of intendants, who have brought in all 
<« their male and female goſſips, feaſt together, and 
% have conſumed above a hundred thouſand crowns, 
© a ſum large enough to drive all the Spaniards out 
& of France.” This was, indeed, exactly true, 
which I ſhall make ſufficiently clear when [ enter 
into an account of the finances ; at preſent I ſhalt 
only relate two or three circumſtances. 

Tu council of the finances ſuppoſed, that in or- 
der to furniſh the ſupplies for the ſiege of La-Fere, 
they ſhould be called upon to clear their accounts : 
in this, however, they were miſtaken, the king hav- 
ing put the ſuperintendency of the ſiege wholly into 
my hands. Theſe ſupplies Deſcures, la Corbiniere, 
and ſome other contractors, with whom the financers 
lived in ſuch. intelligence, that they made uſe occa- 
fionally of their names, without admitting them to 
more than very ſmall ſhares, were engaged to pro- 
cure, They then treated, under theſe borrowed 
names, with tradeſmen and purveyors, who com- 
monly ſerved them at the loweſt prices, and contri- 
ved to charge to the king thrice the real expence. 

Tus followir g fact I had from the king himſelf. 
Very confiderable arrears were due from the royal 
treaſury to the Swiſs ſoldiers, German horſe, and 
other foreigners in the French pay. The councit 
ſuborned a man, named Otoplote, who gave the re- 
ceivers deputed by theſe foreigners to underſtand 
that they muſt never expect to be paid, unleſs they 

| | conſented 
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conſented to reduce their demands to ſuch a mode- 
rate ſum as could be given them, without draining 
the exchequer. The reduction was agreed to; but 
the gentlemen of the council charged the whole 
ſum to the king's account, and by this means rob- 
bed his majeſty, or rather the lawful creditors, of 
the overplus. 

To this many other frauds of the ſame kind may 
be added. Theſe gentlemen revelled in luxury, 
while the king and his houſhold wanted neceſſaries. 
A few days after that on which his majeſty wrote 
to me, he ſent to inform them that he had occa- 
ſion for eight hundred thouſand crowns, for an en- 
terprize of great importance (the ſiege of Arras) ; 
he intreated, he conjured them to let him have this 
ſum, but in vain ; all the anſwer he could get was, 
that ſo far from being able to furniſh him with what 
he demanded, knew not how to ſupply the ex- 
pences of his houſhold. It is, indeed, curious to ſee 
how this houſhold was ſupported. * I am,” favs 
this amiable and worthy prince, in a letter to me, 
very near my enemies, and hardly a horſe to car- 
© ry me into the battle, nor a complete ſuit of ar- 
„ mour to put on; my ſhirts are all ragged, my 
« doublets “ out at elbow, my kettle is ſeldom on 
<* the fire, and theſe two laſt days I have been oblig- 
<« ed to dine where I could, for my purveyors have 
© informed me, that they have not wherewithal to 
e furniſh my table.” "Thoſe — to the gen- 


tlemen of the council were better provided. Henry, 


in his letter, deplored theſe monſtrous abuſes, leſs on 
his on account than on his people's, whom he ſaid 
he looked upon as his children, ſince heaven had 
given him no others, and propoſed to me the deſign 
of aſſembling the ſtates of the kingdom, to conſider 
of a remedy for all theſe miſdemeanors, 


I have ſeen upon him,” ſays le Grain, liv. viii. © a coat of 


« plain white cloth, that was very much ſoiled by his breaſt-plate, 


« and to n in the fleeves; as alſo ſtockings that were very much 
I oBtEYED 
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I oBEYED the order the king gave me to burn his 
letter, but not till I had aken a copy of it; and the 
reaſons fur keeping it ſecret, no longer ſubſiſting, I 
think it my duty to publiſh the contents, as a proof 
of the wiſtom and goodn<(s of this prince: his ma- 
jeſty concluded his letter with ordering me to come 
to him in Picardy, and to conduct his miſtreſs thi- 
ther, We were the only perſons to whom he could 
diſcloſe his thoughts with freedom. The letter from 
madam de Liancourt was very ſhort; in it ſhe in- 
formed me, tha: ſhe would ſet out the Tueſday fol- 
lowing, in order to reach Maubuiſſon on Wedneſ- 
day, where ſhe had a ſiſter, who was abbeſs t, and 
that ſhe would wait for me there. 

I ARRIVED at Corbeil on Saturday evening, in- 
tending to paſs part of Sunday and all Monday at 
Paris, having ſome purchaſes to make for the palace. 
Juſt as I entered the ftreet de la Coutellierie, I met a 
meſſenger from madam de Liancourt, who acquaint- 
en me, that that lady having received freſh letters 
from the king, and alſo an account that her ſiſter, 
the abbeſs of Maubuiſſon, was ill, ſhe had determin- 
ed to ſet out before the day appointed, and that L 
might join her at Pontoife. I ſuſpected this lady had 
an intention to make her court to the king at the 
expence of my dilatorineſs ; I therefore altered my 
reſolution, and told my people, that I would go that 
ſame night to Maubuiſſon, without topping at Pa- 
ris but only waile I refreſhed myſe'f and baited my 
horſes, which I did at the firſt inn I came to, whoſe 
deſign was the three pigeons. The mention of this 
inn recalls to my remembrance a comical adventure 
which happened to me there. 

ENTERING, without any attendants, into a very 
large chamber, I found a man walking about it very 
faſt, and ſo abſorbed in thought, that he neither ſa- 


luted me, nor, as I imagine, perceived my entrance. 
+ Angelica d' Eſtrees, 


Looking 
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Looking at him with more attention, every thing in 
his perſon, his manner, his countenance, and dreſs, 
appeared to me very uncommon, his body was lon 
and flender, his face thin and withered, his — 
white and forked; he had a large hat on his head 
that covered his face, a cloak buttoned cloſe at the 
collar, boots of an enormous ſize, a ſword that trail- 
ed on the ground, and in his hand a arge double 
dag, like thoſe that are tied to ſaddle-bows. Ia ſk- 
ed him, in a raiſed tone of voice, if he lodged in 
that chamber, and why he ſeemed in ſuch a profo ind 
contemplation ? My man, affronted at the queſtion, 
without ſaluting, or even deigning to look at me, 
anſwered me rudely, that he was in his own cham- 
ber, and that he was thinking of his affairs, as I 
might do of mine. Although I was a little ſur- 
prized at his impertinence, I nevertheleſs defired 
him very civilly to permit me to dine in that cham- 
ber; a propoſal which he received grumbling, and 
was followed by a refufal ftill leſs 12 That mo- 
ment three of my gentlemen, my pages, and ſome 
footmen, entering the room, my brutal companion 
thought fit to ſoften his looks and words, pulled off 
his hat, and offered me every thing in his power: 
then ſuddenly, eying me with a fixed regard, aſked 
me, with a wild air, where I was going ? I told 
him to meet the king: What, fir,” he replied, 
has the king ſent for you? Pray tell me on what 
* day and hour you received his letters, and alſo at 
« what hour you ſet out? 

IT was not difficult to diſcover an aſtrologer by 
theſe queſtions, which he aſked me with an invin- 
-Cible gravity. I was farther obliged to tell him my 
age, and to allow him to look into my hands. 


After all theſe ceremonies were over, Sir,“ ſaid 
he, with an air of ſurprize and reſpect, I will 
« reſign my chamber to you very willingly, and 
« before it be long, many more perſons will quit 
ith more regret than I do 

mine.“ 
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« mine.” The more I pretended to be aſtoniſhed 
at his great abilities, the more he endeavoured to 
give me proofs of them ; he promiſed me riches, ho- 
nour, and power, (aſtrologers are ſeldom niggards ) 
and added, that if I would inform him of the hour 
of my birth, he would tell me all that had or ever 
would happen to me; but without defiring to know 
my na:ne, or telling me his, he thought proper, af- 
ter theſe words, to leave me precipitately, excuſing 
himſelf for not ſtaying longer with me, upon the 
neceſſity he was under to carry ſome papers imme- 
diately to his advocate and procurator. I made no 
efforts to detain ; but it was not the ſame with my 
people, whom I perceived to be ſeized with fear and 
reſpect at every word this madman uttered, I di- 
verted my wife with an account of this little adven» 
ture in the firſt letter I wrote to her, 

In the evening I arrived at Maubuiſſon, which 
ſerves for a ſuburb to Pontoiſe : there I met madam 
de Liancourt, with whom I took the road next day 
to Clermont. I rode about ſeven or eight hundred 

before the litter in which this lady was, and 
which was followed at ſome diftance by a great un- 
wieldy coach that carried her women ; before and 
behind this coach marched ſeveral mules loaded with 
baggage. About a league from Clermont, where 
the road was very narrow, a ſteep hill on one fide, 
and a hanging valley on the other, leaving only room 
enough for two carriages to go a-breaft ; the coach- 
man alighting upon ſome occaſion or other, one of 
the mules paſſing near the fide of the coach, after it 
topped, by its neighing, and the found of its bells, 
fo terrified the horſes, which unfortunately happened 
to be young aud ſkittiſh, that, taking the bit between 
their teeth, they drew the coach along with ſuch 
rapidity, that meeting with two other mules, they 
overturned them in their courſe. The women with- 
in, ſeeing a thouſand aby ſſes opened under their 
feet, apprehended their danger, and ſet forth moſt & 

F mentable 
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mentable cries, The coachman and muleteers en- 
deavoured in vain to ſtop the horſes: they were al- 
ready within fifty paces of the litter, when mad am 
Liancourt, alarmed by the noiſe, looked out, and 
ſcreamed aloud; I alſo turned back, and trembling 
at the danger in which I ſaw this lady and her at- 
tendants, without being able to aſſiſt them on ac- 
count of the diftance I was at, Ah! friend,” faid 
I to La Font, the women will be daſhed in pieces, 
hat will become of us? and what will the king 
* ſay?” While I was thus ſpeaking, I puſhed my 
horſe forwards with all my ſtrength; but this was 
uſeleſs, and I ſhould have arrived too late. 

By one of theſe lucky chances, and which almoſt 
amount to a miracle, when the danger was greateſt, 
the axle-tree of the little wheels coming out of the 
nave by a violent ſhock which broke the pezs, the 
two wheels fell on each fide, and the coach to the 

und, and there ſtopped ; one of the hindmoſt 

es was thrown down by the ſhock, and kept in 
the other; the fore horſes broke their traces, and 
paſſed fo cloſe to the litter, which was already at the 
extremity of the precipice, that it is plain if they 
had drawa the coach along with it, it would have 
been thrown over it. I ftopped them and gave 


them to my domeſtics to hold, after which I flew 


to relieve madam de Liancourt, who was half dead 
with fear. I went next to the coach, and aſſiſted 
the women to get out of it: they were for having 


the coachman hanged, and I was complaiſant enough 


to give him two or three ſtrokes with my cane. At 
length their terrors being entirely diſſipated, and 
the carriage reſitted, we reſumed our journey; and 
till we arrived at Clermont I continued to ride cloſe 
to madam de Liancourt's litter. 

Tun king had fer out for this place to meet his 
miſtreſs, and arrived there a quarter of an hour after 
us. I did not fail to inform him immediately of 


what had happened; and while I was relating this 
ad ven- 
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adventure, I obſerved him attentively, and ſaw him 
turn pale and tremble. By theſe emotions, which [ 
never perceived in him in the greateſt dangers, it was 
eaſy to gueſs the violence of his paſſion for this lady. 
HE firft moments were given to tenderneſs ; af- 

ter which the king conſulted with me concerning the 
ſtate of his affairs. That which was of moſt confe- 
quence at preſent, was the advice he had juſt received, 
by a letter from Rouen, that the duke of Montpen- 
fier, engaged more ſtricily than ever w:th the factious 
courtiers, had formed a very dange:ous defign againſt 
his royal perſon (this deſign was not explained); and 
that he was endeavouring, by all forts of methods, 
to gain himſelf dependents. The king was ſomuch 
the more afflicted at this news, as he really loved 
the duke of Montpenher ; and ſince policy hindered 
him from marrying his fiſter to the count of Soiffons, 
or any of the princes of Lorrain, he was accuſtomed 
to look upon this prince as his future brother-in-law. 
He inſiſted that all other buſineſs being poſtponed 
for this, I ſhould go immediately to Rouen, and 
there either prevail upon the duke of Montpenſier to 

return to his duty, or diſconcert all his projects. 

I sTALD fix days at Rouen, and during that time 

J had ſufficient reaſon to be cnvinced that the im- 
putations againſt this prince were abſolutely falſe, 
and an artifice of thoſe who ſought to throw the go- 
vernment into confuſion. The duke of Montpen- 
fier, whoſe ſentiments were very different from thoſe 
5 they accuſed him of, ſuffered nothing to appear 
it either in his actions ot diſcourſe, but what proved a 
4 ſtrict attachment to the king. Thoſe perſons with 
d whom he had had the cloſeſt connexions, durſt not 
le in his preſence avow any principle contrary to his, 
and had no hope uf ever gaining him. One day 
when he did me the honour to invite me to dine with 
him, he talked to me of his reſolution to continue 
inviolable in his duty to the king, with a candour 
and freedom which thoſe who knew him are ſenſible 
he 
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he would not have been capable of had he been con- 
ſcious of any ſecret guilt ; and altho' be did not ſeek 


to juſtify himſelf, yet innocence carries along with it 


certain filent proofs, which cannot be reſiſted. He 
embraced me ſeveral times as a man who was dear to 
him by being faithfully devoted to the king ; and on 
that account promiſed me his friendſhip, of which 
I have ſince had many inſtances. I mentioned to 
him his marriage with the princeſs Catherine, as an 
affair in which the king was as ſolicitous for his ſuc- 
ceſs as he could be. He confeſſed to me that he had 
never defired any thing with ſo much ardour as the 
poſſeſſion of this princeſs, but that he durſt not flat- 
ter himſelf with a hope of obtaining her, ſince he had 
not qualities, he faid, capable of gaining her heart, 
or of tubduing the aſcendant the count of Soiſſons 


had over him. I remained entirely ſatisfied with 


the duke of Montpenſier's ſentiments, and reſolved 
to give a good account of them to the king. The 
remainder of the time I ſtaĩid at Rouen I employed 
in renewing my former friendſhips with ſeveral per- 
ſons, among whom were the firſt preſident de Boque- 
mare, mefhcurs de Lanquetot, de Gremonville, de 
Bourgtheroulde, de Berniere, all members of the 
parliament ; the abbots de Tiron, and Martinbault; 
the ſieurs ae Motteville, des Hameaux, de Meſnil, 
captain of the old palace; de la Haulle, de Menen 
count du Meſnilbaſil, and others, by whom I was 
treated, and whom I treated in my turn. I lodged 
with la Pile, one of my particular friends, 

[ Found the king itil at Amiens +, where a few 
days after arrived deputies from the principal cities 
of Provence, and Languedoc, whoſe compliments 
and harangues his majeſty received with his accuſ- 


tomed goodneſs, The deputy from Marſeilles was 


+ The deputies of the town of Amiens ſpeaking to him, in their 
addreſs, of Henry III's goodneſs. 4 Ves, fays he to them, he 
4 was a good prince, but he was afraid of you; and for my part I 


cc neither fear nor love you.” Le Gain Decade d le Grand, liv. x. 
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heard with moſt plezſure, as he ſpoke for a city ſo 
ancient, and at all times fo faithful to its ſovereigns. 
Fae king being not only undeceived by my re- 


port of the duke of Montpenſier, but alſo more than 


ever convinced of his affection, reſolved to make one 
effort more in his favour ; and unfortunately I was 
the perſon whom he fixed upon to diſcharge this new 
commiſſion. Having ſent for me one night to his 
bedſide, he told me, that under a pretence of viſiting 
the princeſs Catherme, I muſt go and endeavour to 


prevail upon her to give the duke of Montpenſier 


that place in her heart which the count of Soiſ- 
ſons , notwithſtanding the ſacrince of the marriage 
contract, ſtill poſſeſſed. After what had 
to me at Chartres upon this occaſion, I thought it 
taſhneſs to embark in an affair in which it was im- 
poſſible to ſucceed, I conjured the king not to ex- 
pole me, by this new attempt, to the eternal hatred 
of this princeis and the count. My intreaties, preſſ- 
ing as they were, had no effect: he anſwered me 
only with the proverb, a good maſter, a bold ſervant ; 
and I had nothing for it but obedience. 

Mr laſt reſource was to demand my commiſſion 


in writing, that it might ſecure me againſt the fate 


of many cow:iers, wh» had been diſgraced for act- 
ing with blind obedience to their maſter, againſt 
per ſons of that rank; and beſides a letter of compli- 
ment to t..2 princeſs, I required a ſecond, in which 

he ſhould Ceduce the motives of my journey, the 
nature of his orders, and the manner and arguments 
by which he deficed I thou!d enforce them. When 
I made this propoſal, the king, always tenacious of 
what concerned his honour, replied that his great- 
eſt enemies never demanced more ſecurity than his 
word. I anf ered by aſſuring him that I would 
never make uſe of it but at the laſt extremity ; and 


* She uſed t fay to iuch az fpoke to her on the king's part: 
« Above all tlungs, I wil have my count.” Matthieu, tom. II. 
liv, ii, p- 628, 
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that if the princeſs ſhould appear diſpoſed to com- 
ply with his deſires, provided I could convince her 
that I acted ſolely by his authority, this writing 
would then be neceſſary. The king yielded to this 
laſt argument; and being furniſhed with this au- 
thentic piece, I took the road to Fontainebleau, 
where the princeſs then was, extremely perplexed 
with the pact I had undertaken. 

I sTAID only a day at Paris, from whence I went 
to the princeſs, who expected me with impatience, 
the king having informed her ſome days before by 
Lomenie of my intended journey, without explain- 
ing the occaſion of it. She had flattered herſelf (for 
Jove, if it fears all, hopes all likewiſe) that I might 
poſſibly be come to make the count of Soiſſons hap- 
py; and this thought made me happy alſo, as lon 
as it laſted, which was the two firſt days; for thoſe 
I thought neceſſary to give to civility and compli- 
ments. She altered her behaviour on the third, 
when ſhe found that I only introduced the ſubject 
of her love to declare to her that the count of Soiſ- 
ſons had, by his imprudent conduct, incenſed the 
king to ſuch a degree, that ſhe ought no longer to 
think of making him her huſband : for I judged it 
proper to begin by removing one, before 1 endea- 
voured to introduce the other. 

ALTHOUGH, in ſpeaking of the count of Soiſſons, 
I made uſe of the gentleſt terms my imagination could 
furniſh me with, he had in the princeſs fo ardent a 
defender, that in her anſwer ſhe intermingled the 
harſheſt epithets, and menaces of depriving me of the 
king's favour. Aſtoniſhed at a rage ſo ſudden and 
violent, I thought of nothing but appeaſing her, 
otherwiſe my commiſſion would have that moment 
been at an end. I therefore intreated her to hear me, 
and began a tedious ſpeech, of which I knew not 
myſelf the end: and firſt I introduced a long and 
eloquent proteſtation of my reſpect, attachment, and 
earneſt deſire to ſerve her; during which I racked 
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my imagination in vain, te furniſh me with the 
means of calming her mind, fince what it was moſt 
neceſſary ſhe ſhould hear, namely the count of Soif- 
ſons” infolent behaviour to the king, was preciſely 
that which would enrage her the moſt. I ventured 
however to break through this difficulty, and con- 
jured her to refle ſeriouſly whether this priace had, 
* his whole conduct, Jeferved that the king ſhould 
be ſolicitous to raiſe his fortune. It was the hope 
only that a diſcourſe, whoſe beginning was fo diſa- 
greeable, would end in a manner favourable to her 
paſſion, that obliged the princeſs to give any atten- 
tion to me; which I judged by thoſe emotions of 
anger and diſdain which overſpread her face alter- 
nately with bluſhes and paleneſs. 

cod r NUR to lay before her, with all the mo- 
deration imaginable, the many cauſes of ill- will which 
the count had given the king, particularly his be- 
haviour in Burgundy, certainly inexcuſable even in 
the eyes of a miſtreſs. I uſed however the precau- - 
tion to repeat frequently, that, for my own part, I 


| believed the count to be very diſtant from thoſe ſen- 


timents which his conduct gave room to attribute to 
him : I dwelt upon the conſequences it muſt una- 
voidably have, at a time when a proceſs was actu- 
ally commenced againſt the princeſs of Conde, by 
which the prince her ſon, ftill a huguenot, lived un- 
certain of his ſtate, in a kind of baniſhment at Ro- 
chelle. This affair being of the number of thoſe in 
which juſtice alone was not ſufficient, the friends 
of the young prince would have found it difficult to 
have ſcattered thoſe accuſations againſt the mother, 
and ſecured to the ſon his rank of firſt prince of the 
blood and preſumptive heir to the crown, if the king, 
by ſuppre the inſtruments of the proceſs, as he 
did at laſt, had not intereſted himſelf in the juftifi- 
cation of the one, and the defence of the other. I 
made the princeſs ſenſible that the count was maſter 


of his own fate, but that he made fo bad an uſe of the 
Vor. II. 1 king's 
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king's favourable diſpoſitions towards him, that he 
would infallibly oblige him to engage in the intereſts 
of his rival. In ſhort, I ſaid enough to have made 
any other think he was greatly to be blamed. 

HE princeſs, who during this diſcourſe, had 
fallen into a reverie, occaſioned more by vexation 
than prudent reflections, interrupted me here, to 
haſten to that concluſion which I had given her a 
favourable m of, and which ſeemed * off in 
proportion as I lengthened my ſpeech. But havin 
once begun, ſhe ow” not ſufficiently miſtreſs of — 
ſelf to flop where ſhe intended; and giving way to 
the rage that filled her heart, ſhe fell upon me a ſe- 
cond time, who, ſhe ſaid, only ſought to deceive 
her, and upon the king her brother, who loves 
% me ſo much,” faid ſhe ironically, © that he can- 
© not reſolve to get rid of me;” and as a proof en- 
tered into a long enumetation of her lovers; amongſt 
whom it would have been eaſy to prove that ſhe had 
miſled of an eſtabliſhment through her own fault, 
as when ſhe refuſed the king of Scotland. In the 
courſe of her complaints ſhe neither ſpared the queen 
her mother, nor king Henry the third, who, ſhe 
ſaid, had all conſpired to keep her ſingle. Her ſtock 
of rancour being almoſt exhauſted by ſo many in- 
vectives, the ſofter paſſion took its place, and natu- 
rally turned her thoughts on the count of Soiſſons; 
a ſubject which the treated not leſs amply, but in a 
manner very different from the former. 

Ar length, recollecting that her deſign by inter- 
rupting me was to hear that * which, I told 
her, all paſt errors might be repaired, ſhe aſked me 
poſitively what that advice was, but with the ſame 
tone of malignant raillery ; by which I was ſtill bet- 
— — her mind was irritated beyond the 
power of human eloquence to cure: but preſſed by 
the queſtion, I replied, By the count of Soiffons* 
«© doing the very contrary of what he has hitherto 
done. The obſervations I made while I pro- 
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nounced thefe few words, were ſufficient to perſuade 
me, that it would be to no purpoſe to propoſe the 
duke of Montpenſier to her; I therefore looked up- 
on my commiſſion to be at an end, or rather abſo- 
lutely uſeleſs, and all I aimed at now was to draw 
myſelf out of this embarraſſment by expreſſions ſo 
vague and general, that the princeſs might not take 
any advantage of me, nor afterwards maintain that 
I had failed in my promiſe to her. Nothing is more 
eaſy than this kind of diſcourſe. I entered at firſt 
upon the neceſſary duties of crowned heads, and 
expatiated long upon the _— from whence, 
however, I drew no other inference, but that the 
king could not be reproached with any failure of 
his. This introduced another ſet diſcourſe, divided 
into ſeveral parts, wherein Henry's gentleneſs of diſ- 
poſition was not lightly diſcuſſed ; and to conclude 
by ſomething ſtill clearer, fince the princeſs, con- 
trary to my expectations, had patience enough to 
litten to ſo tedious an harangue, I affured her, in a 
few words, that Henry's temper was ſuch, that I 
was confident he would be eaſily prevailed upon to 
conſent to every thing that was reaſonable, 

Tux princeſs, ſurprized at fo precipitate a conclu- 
ſion, aſked me, indeed with ſome appearance of rea- 
ſon, if I had nothing more to ſay to her ; for it is cer- 
tain, that I had gone a great way about to little pur- 
poſe: Ireplicd, that I had till a great many things 
to add. This long converſation having laſted till 
night, I depended upon having wearied the princeſs 
ſa much, that ſhe would take an abſolute leave of 
me ; but I was miſtaken; ſhe gave me only till the 
next day to ſatisfy her demands, and left me with a 
ſullen and malignant air, accompanied with a glance, 
and ſome interjections, which I heard as I went out, 
upon the part I had played at Chartres; from whence 
I drew a very unfavourable preſage. 

I sHOULD have been the moſt preſumptuous of all 
men, if, after this, r have flattered myſelf with 
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being able to bring her to the point we deſired. In- 
deed I was fo far from entertaining ſuch a thought, 
that I ſhuuld have been rejoiced, if the princeſs, in 
quitting me, had commanded me never to appear 
before her again. I went however to wait upon her 
at the appointed hour, which was after ſhe had dined. 
She had repaired to her cabinet earlier than uſual, 
and continued there ſhut up conferring with the la- 
dies de Rohan, de la Guiche, de la Barre, and de 
Neuvfy, from none of whom I had the leaſt reaſon to 
expect any good offices. I waited in her chamber, 
talking to the ladies de Gratains and Pangeac, and 
two other young Jadies, who were as much inclined 
to favour me as the others to do the contrary. I told 
them, that I ſhould not have been ſorry, if they 
had been in the princeſs's cabinet inſtead of thoſe 
ladies that were then with her, who, I was perſua- 
ded, were that very moment giving her very bad ad- 
vice. They told me I ought not to imagine ſo, but 
in a tone that confirmed me in my opimon. 

IT was an hour at leaſt, before the princeſs came 
out ; ſhe had been all this time preparing herſelf, 
and, perceiving me, told me that ſhe was going to 
give me her anſwer; the purport of which it was 
not difficult to gueſs, by the cold yet contemptuous 
air with which the pronounced thoſe words. I fol- 
lowed her, in great uneaſineſs; but ſhe ſpared me the 
pain of ſpeaking firſt, by telling me that ſhe acquit- 
ied me of all I had promiſed to inform her of, and 
that now I had nothing to do but to hear her in my 
turn: then aſſuming an air ftill more haughty and 
contemptuous, ſhe treated me in the preſence of all 
thoſe witneſſes (I am obliged to confeſs it) like the 
baſeſt of men, who, ſhe ſaid, took upon myſelf the 
character of a perſon of importance, and an able 
pol:tician, while, in reality, I was a vile and infa- 
mous paraſite, who had endeavoured to extort from 
her own mouth a contefſion of faults, which neither 


ſhe nor the count had ever been guilty of, to make 
| my 
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my court to the king, who was himſelf aſhamed of 
the part I had ated. The princeſs could not here 
avoid falling into the female fault of betraying, by 
an exuberance of words, the reſerve ſhe had reſolved 
to maintain. Something which I had ſaid the even- 
ing before, relating to her eonduct and that of the 
count of Soiſſons ig Bearn, occurring to her » 
ſhe entered into an unſeaſonable juſtification of it. 
Pangeac was called a great loggerhead, who had not 
yet received his deſerts; my comment upon the du- 
ties of kings was found highly unbecoming : then 
recalling herſelf from this rambling ſtrain, ſhe told 
me, that to cloſe all with a few words, and to hin- 
der me from boaſting of my commiſſion, ſhe gave 
me to underitand, that I was raſh and imprudent to 
the laſt degree, to concern myſelf with the affairs of 
a perſon ſo far above me; I, that was only a pri- 
vate gentleman, whoſe higheſt honour it had been to 
be brought up in her family, and who, as well as all 
my relations, had ſubſiſted only upon the bounty of 
the prince of Navarre; that the fate of all thoſe 
who, like me, ungrateful for paſt benefits, durſt pre- 
ſume to interfere betwixt perſons ſo nearly united, 
was to be ſacrificed ſooner or later, without the ho- 
nour of having my interpoſition known to be the 
cauſe. From a woman theſe expreſſions might be en- 
dured, but, as the princeſs was well aſſured that no 
man whatever, not even the count of Soiſſons, al- 
though a prince of the blood, durſt treat me in the 
ſame manner, ſhe added, as the higheſt affront ſhe 
could think of, that all ſhe had ſaid was in the 
count's name as well as her own. The concluſion 
of this ſpeech was of a piece with all the reſt : ſhe 
threatened, with an excels of rage, to ruin me for 
ever with the king, by a ſingle word, and forbad me, 
for the future, io appear in any place where ſhe was. 
I Do not believe any diſtinction of rank or ſex can 
authorize the uſe of terms fo outrageous: certainly 
t cannot be vanity in me to repeat them ; but, as 
I 3 the 
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the princeſs added endeavours to words, and obliged 
me to take meaſures for my own defence, in which, 
for the firſt time, I waved that ſubmiſſion which 1 
owed to 2 princeſs, the ſiſter of my king, I cannot 
better prove the neceſſity I was under to take thoſe 
ſteps, than by faithfully relating thoſe converſations, 
ard even the very words that were made uſe of. 
Although my pride ſuffered greatly by this ſhameful 
treatment, I had Cifcretion and even policy enough, 
net to ſuffer it to appear; I ſay policy, for had my 
countenance expreſſed the leaſt emotion, or my re- 
ply the leaſt bitterneſs, the princeſs, without hear- 
ing me, would have left me in a triumph that it 
was neceſſary I ſhould leſſen before thoſe perſons 
who either took part in or were witneſſes of it. 

I BEGAN therefore with the falſe timidity of a man 
who is ſolicitous to diſculpate himſelf ; and that 1 
might engage the princeſs to hear all I had to fay, I 
told her that I was very much grieved, to find that 
the prejudices ſhe had conceived made her diſcoyer 
a meaning in my words that I had no intention to 
give them, and had drawn upon me a treatment I 
could not poſſibly deſerve; that it was eaſy for me 
to convince her how little I merited thoſe reproaches 
ihe had caſt upon me; and to begin with the count 
of Soiſſons, ſhe knew that in all 1 had faid relating 
to him, I had added that, for my own part, I was 
abſolutely convinced of the rectitude of his inten- 
tions. By this introduction, I ſtopped the princeſs, 
who ſuppoſed ſhe ſhould ſoon have the pleaſure to 
ſee me imploring pardon at her feet. 

I wENT on with the ſame compoſure to tell her, 
that to remove the diſpleaſure ſhe ſeemed to entertain, 
that a private gentleman, and one unworthy to ap- 
proach her, ſhould be ſent to treat with her ; I beg- 
ged leave to remind her, that although, by the pro- 
digality of my anceftors, I was neither poſſeſſed of 
the eſtate nor dignities to which I had a claim, yet, 


however, more than a hundred thouſand crowns had 


been 
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been carried by the daughters of my fam ly, into the 
houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria t ; and that, far from 
being a charge to the king fince I had bren in his 
ſervice, his majeſty had ſometimes given me the 
pleaſure to ſee him bave recourſe to me in his ne- 
ceſſities. I acknowledged, however, that nothin 
could juſtify my having exceeded his orders, if 
had really been capable of doing fo. That moment, 
taking another paper of the king's out of my pocket, 
addreiled to the princeſs, in form of a letter, I took 
the advantage of the aſtoniſhment into which I had 
caſt her, to tell her, that to finiſh my be- 
fore I quitted her for ever, I declared to her, as her 
ſervant, that his majeſty holding the place of her 
father, and being likewile her maſter and her king, 
ſhe had no other part to take than ſubmiſſion to his 
will ; that without liſtening to any thing the count 
of Soiflons could ſuggeſt, ſhe muſt reſolve either to 
accept of a huſband from the king her brother, or 
incur the loſs of his favour ; that in this laſt caſe, 
it would be a very ſenſible mortifcation to her, af- 
ter having held the rank of a queen, to ſee herſelf 
reduced to a very inconſiderable fortune, fince ſhe 
was not ignorant, that beſides the preſents the king 
had beſtowed, in the reſignation he had made her of 
thoſe eſtates ſhe at preſent enjoyed, he had conſult- 
ed rather the dictates of his own heart than the laws 
and cuſtoms of Navarre, which would have appoint- 
ed a very ſmall proviſion for her. 

THESE laſt words drew the princeſs, in ſpite of 
herſelf, out of that ſcornful inſenſibility ſhe had af- 
fected to ſhew, to enter into the greateſt tranſport 
of rage that any woman could be capable of. After 
giving vent to all that anger could inſpire, ſhe went 
furiouſly into her cabinet; and I withdrew, with 

t compoſure, tuwards the ſtaircaſe, whither ma- 

n de Neufvy came running after me, to tell me, 


I refer the reader to the explanation I have given in the beginning 
of theſe Memoir. about the alliances of the houſe of Bethune. 
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that the princeſs had fent her to demand the letter I 
had ſhewn her. This was a new ſtratagem of thoſe 
four ladies, who had perſuaded the princeſs, that 
ſhe would ruin me more effectually with the king, 
if ſhe could make it appear that I had facrificed his 
majeſty's letter. I perceived the ſnare that was laid 
for me, and I replied to madam de Neufvy, that I 
was ſurprized the princeſs, after having refuſed to 
hear the contents of the letter, ſhould fend imme- 
diately to demand it. I added, that I would com- 
municate it only to the princeſs, and read it to her, 
having occaſion for it myſelf. This was not what 
the meſſenger wanted, and ſhe returned without 
making me any anſwer. 

I wenT that evening to Moret, where my wife 
then was, and ſtaying with her only one day, ſet out 
the next for Paris, to meet my courier, whom I had 
ſent from Fontainebleau with diſpatches to the king. 
But I was greatly ſurprized when, inſtead of him, I 
ſaw young Boeſſe, the princeſs's ſte ward of the hout- 
hold, arrive with a letter, at which I was ftill more 
ſurprized, when I ſaw it was from the king. I 
knew that Boefſe was the perſon whom ſhe ſent with 
her diſpatches to his majeſty. I found that this let- 
ter had been ſent open to the princeſs, and had not 
deen tranſmitted to me till it had paſſed through her 
hands, and that ſhe had ſealed it with her own ſeal; 
all theſe circumſtances left me no room to doubt of 
my misfortune, which by a fad foreboding in my 
mind was ſtill more confirmed, and I opened the 
letter trembling. My fears were but too juſt; in- 
it-ad of praiſes, and thoſe expreſſions of eſteem and 
confidence with which the king's letters to me were 
generally filled, my eyes were ſtruck with a ſevere 
command to make the princeſs fatisfaftion. His 
majeſty could not ſuffer (theſe were his words) 
that one of his ſubjects ſhould affront a princeſs, 
and his ſiſter, without puniſhing him immediately 
* for his fault, if he did not repair it by a x 
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WAS overwhelmed, I confeſs, with this unex- 
pected blow, and fo much the more, as, having no 
reaſon to imagine that the king had not received my 
letter, I ſaw that it was after he had read it that I was 
thus treated. What reflections did I not then make 
upon the misfortune of being employed in ſetting the 
differences of perſons of fuch rank, and the dan 
of ſerving kings. I had nothing to reproach myſelf 
with, in regard to Henry; I had ſerved him four and 
twenty years with an unwearied aſſiduity, and a zeal 
that nothing could allay: it was with reluctance 
that I accepted this laft diſagreeable commiſſion : 
the writing which I had obtained of the king con- 
tained many things much more ſevere than any I 
had faid to the princeſs ; and I had ſuppreſſed them 
at a time when it would, perhaps, have been excuf- 
able to have aggravated them. My guilt was, at moſt, 
a too faithful obedience; yet his majeſty ſacrificed 
me cruelly, without any regard to my reaſons, or 
his own expreſs commands. I was ſenſibly affected 
with this injuſtice, and all my thoughts ran upon 
forming ftrong reſolutions to quit the court for ever. 

Bor ſcarce had I taken theſe refolutions when a 
thouſand motives concurred to make me c 
them. Henry, as I had already often proved, had 
acquired ſuch an empire over my will, that after re- 
peated oaths on my fide to quit him, a ſingle word 
from him has drawn me to him as it were by en- 
chantment. To this was added the conſideration of 
my own intereſt : by liſtening to my reſentment I 
was expoſing myſelf to loſe the rewards of my long 
ſervices, when I was juſt upon the point of obtaining 
them, and at a time when, being diſinherited by the 
viſcount de Gand, I loſt an eſtate of fifty thouſand 
livres a year; exhauſted by a long and painful ſer- 
vice, having a houſe to eftabliſh, and menaced with 
a numerous family by the fertility of my wife, theſe 
expected rewards were all my reſource, and the only 
foundation I had to build upon. But, on the other 
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fide, how could I endure to ſuffer, like a criminal» 
the haughty and contemptuous behaviour of a prin- 
ceſs, with whom I had juſt before maintained a cha- 
racter ſo different, and who would make this cup as 
bitter for me as ſhe was able? The agitation and 
grief of my mind may be eaſily imagined. 

I AT length took the moſt prudent part I could, 
but it was far from ſuſpending the uneaſineſs that 
preyed upon my ſpirits; I feigned fickneſs, and the 
deep melancholy with which I was ſeized, was in re- 
ality capable of communicating to my body part of the 
diſorder of my mind. I diſcovered to no perſon what- 
ever the cauſe of my grief, but ſent for a phyſician, 
ho making me tremble for the conſequences of a diſ- 
eaſe entirely of my own f̃raming, promiſed, however, to 
reſtore me to health by the force of bleeding and purges. 

AT four o'clock in the afternoon another phyſician 
arrived, for whom the cure of my d.ſtemper was re- 
ſerved; this was Picaut, my courier, whom I had 
waited for impatientiy, to take, upon the accounts 
he ſhould bring mc, my laſt reſolutions. After in- 
forming me that he had had the misfortune to ſtrain 
his ankle, which was the cauſe that the princeſs's 
courier came to the king before him, he preſented 
me with a letter, in this prince's own hand-writing, 
which removed all my complaints: Henry told me in 
it, that I had reaſon to be offended with the contents 
of his former letter, which he had written in one of 
thoſe udden tranſports that I knew were natural to 
him, and upon exaggerated complaints, joined to 
the inſtances and importunities of his her ; but 
th.t to calm my uneaſineſs, he aſſured me he would 
diſarow nothing I had ſaid, in which, if he failed, he 
w6uld permit we o make uſe ot his own letter againſt 
him: he concluded with theſe words, Come to 
« me, that you may inform me more particularly of 
« all that has paſſed, and depend upon being as well 
received by me as you have ever been, let who 
will be angry at it. Adieu, my friend,” Is 
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In this kind familiarity I knew again my old maſ- 
ter. This letter was dated the 17th of May, and 
the firſt the 15th, and both from Amiens, for which 
place I ſet out very early in the morning, and arrived 
there the next day. I neither ſuppreſſed nor palliated 
any part of what had been ſaid or done at Fontaine- 
bleau between the princeſs and me; and his majeſty, 
by —_— expreſſions of fi ĩendſhip and eſteem for 

„ ſhewed that he approved of my whole conduct. 

THaT I may not too often interrupt the courſe of 
my hiſtory by a recital which is equally proper every 
where, I ſhall finiſh in a few words, all that con- 
cerns this affair. La Varenne, who was employed 
by the princeſs to take care of her intereſts at the 
court, did not fail to inform her of the good reception 
the king gave me, and the report that was ev 
where ſpread, that the finances would be wholly con- 
fided to my care. The princeſs comprehended, by 
this news, that it was now neceſſary not only to re- 
nounce her vengeance, but alſo to be upon 
terms, for the future, with a man from whoſe hands 
henceforwards all the appointments for the ſupport 
of her houſhold would proceed. Whether ſhe was 
convinced that ſhe herſelf was wrong, or ſtill impu- 
ted the blame to me, ſhe had the generoſity to pardon 
me: and I muſt confeſs, to the honour of the princeſs, 
that in this ſhe ſhewed a greatneſs of ſoul of which 
ſew perſons could have been capable. If in thoſe 
qualities which marked the character of this princeſs, 
we except an excels of vivacity which it was not in 
her power to reſtrain, and to which, in the affair 
above-mentioned, was added the force of the moſt 
impetuous of all paſſions, her diſpoſition will be 
found naturally good and eaſy, capable even of the 
refinements of friendſhip, and the warmth of gra- 
titude, 

Sue communicated this alteration of her fenti- 
ments with regard to me to madam de Pangeac, one 
of my friends; and even made the firft advances to 

I 6 madam 
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madam de Roſny. I had left her in child bed at Mo- 
ret. When her health was perfectly re- eſtabliſbed, 
ſhe went one day to church at Fontainebleau, and re- 
turned without waiting upon the princeſs, under 
pretence of a flight indiſpoſition which confined her 
to her bed. Madam de Pangeac making her ſome re- 
proaches, as if from herſelf, but in reality by the 
princeſs's orders, my wife found herſelf obliged to 
tell her, that the terms I was upon with the princeſs 
made it impoſlible for her to do herſelf that honour. 


At a fecond journey which madam de Roſny made to 


Fontainebleau, the princeſs cauſed her to be told, 
that the reaſons ſhe had given madam de Pangeac 
ought not to prevent her coming to ſee her. Ac- 
cordingly, my wife waited upon her, and had a moſt 
gracious reception. She conſeſſed to her fincerely, 
that ſhe was not yet entirely fatisfied with my con- 
duct, as ſhe thought ſhe had reaſon to expect a very 
different one, conſidering thoſe inſtances of friendſhip 
which I had received from her in my youth : ſhe 
mentioned ſeveral parties of pleaſure at Pau, or at 
M. de Moifſens' , where ſhe had done me the ho- 
nour to take me with her, particularly that when 
running at the ring I gained the prize, which was a 
jewel of ſmall value, and was going to receive it 
from her hand, ſhe changed the | now. and gave me 
one in its ſtead worth two thouſand crowns. She 
did not forget to mention, that my father had often 
carried the queen, her mother, in his arms, After 
all this, the princeſs very obligingly told my wife, 
that her reſentment againſt me had never extended 
to her, whoſe diſpohtion ſhe loved. She ſaid a 
thouſand obliging things of M. de Saint-Martin, 
my wife's uncle, who had been firſt gentleman of the 
bedchamber to the king; and of madam de Saint- 


Martin, the fiſter of M. de Moiſſens, and conſe- 


quently a near relation of her own, | 


Henry d'Albret, baron de Moilens. = 
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Maran de Roſny left her extremely well ſatis- 
fied, and fully determined to uſe her utmoſt endea- 
vours to reſtore me to her favour. She made no at- 
tempts this firſt viſit, but afterwards, obſerving to 
the princeſs the attention I ſhewed in ſettling the aſ- 
ſignments for the payment of the officers of her 
houſhold; and repreſenting to her, that it was by 
repeated orders from his majeſty that I had fubdued 
the reluctance I had to accept of that commiſhon 
which had offended her, madam de la Force, who 
was then at the princeſs's toilet, joined my wife; 
and what ſurprized me greatly, being ſupported by 
the ladies de Rohan and de la Barre, they prevailed 
upen her to ſend for me that moment. From the 
timethattheprinceſs was convinced of my innocence, 
ſhe had ſo great a degree of friendſhip for me as to 
conhide all her ſecrets to me alone: ſhe propoſed and 
promoted with all her intereſt the marriage of my 
eldeſt daughter with the duke of Rohan, her near- 
eſt relation + on the fide of the deceaſed queen her 
mother, and the heir of her eſtate in Navarre. The 
king did not then approve of this match, though he 
did afterwards. And laſtly, when this princeſs ſet 
out for Lorrain, ſufficiently diſcontented, as it is 
well known, with the court of France, ſhe decla- 
red publicly, that there were only three perſons in it 
whom the eſteemed, and that I was one of them. 

HosT1LITIEsS between the king's party and that 
of the league, continued during the years 1595 and 
1596, in the ſame parts of the kingdom as in the 
preceding years: in Britanny, between meſſieurs 
d'Aumont and de Saint-Luc, and the duke of Mer- 
cœur; and in the provinces in the ſouth of France, 


+ Henry II. of that name, duke de Rohan, &c. who married Mar- 
garet de Bethune, as ſhall be ſeen in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs, 
was grandſon to Rene I. of that name, viſcount de Rohan, and Iſa- 
bella D*Albret, daughter to John king of Navarre. See in all the 
genealogiſts the other alliances of this illuſtrious houſe with that of 
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where ſeveral little ſkirmiſhes happened between 
meſſieurs de Ventadour, de la Rochefoucaut, de Cha- 
teauneuf, de Saint-Angel, de Loſtange, de Chamba- 
ret, and other officers on the king's ſide ; and meſ- 
ſieurs de Pempadour, de Raſtignac, de Saint-Cha- 
mant, de Montpeſat, de la Chapelle Biron, and 
other leaguers. The defeat of the Crocans, the 
ſiege of Blaye, the ſacking of Agen, and the death 
of the duke of Rochefoucaut, are the moit remark- 
able events + that happened in the Limoſin and the 
adjacent places, Leſdiguieres continued the war 
with equal ſucceſs in Daupbine, Provence, and Pied- 
mont; ſometimes againſt the duke of Savoy, and 
ſometimes againſt the duke of Epernon. The con- 


Anne de Levis, duke de Ventadour, governor of Limoſin, and 
leutenaat-general for the king in Languedoc: he died in 1622. 
Francis de la Rochefoucaut, prince of Marſillac. Rene de Saint-Mar- 
the, fieur de Chiteauneuf. Charles de Rochefort de Saint-Angel. 
Lewis Francis de Loſtange, or Louſtange. N. de Chambaret, other 
wiſe called Chambert, governor of Limoſin. Lewis viſcount Pompa- 
dour. N. de Raſtignac. John de Saint-Chamant, or Antony his 
brother. They atterwards were all of the king's party. Henry Des- 
Pres de Montpeſat. N. de Charbonniere, ſieur de la Chapelle Biron. 

+ Moft of the events which the author mentions here, happened 
before the year 1595. The count de Rochefoucaut had been dead 
fince the year 1591, having been kilied, as we faid before, at the bat- 
tle of Saint-Y rier-la-perche. The viſccunt de Pompadour was like- 
wiſe dead in 1591. The taking of Agen by the count de la Roche, 
ſon to marechal de Matignon, was likewiſe in the ſame year 1591- 
Blaye was beſieged in the year 1593, by the ſame marechal, who, 
notwithſtanding the defeat of a Spaniſh ſquadron, was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege. The Crocans, fo called from Croc, a village in the Lim fin, 
where they began to aſſemble vhemſelves, were alſo defeated atout 
the ſame time by Chambert, +» Chambaret, the governor of that pro- 
vince: and afterwards, the marechal de Matignon complet:d their fi- 
nal diſperſion and overthrow in Languedoc, more by ſtratagem than 
by open force. Conſult, as to ail theſe events, the hiſtorians above 
quoted; as alſo fee, in the particular hiſtory or the conſtable de Leſ- 
diguieres, the expeditions cf this hero, famous ior the victories at 
Epernon, Pontcharra, Vinog, &c. and for the king of the fort 
d' Exiles, of Cahors, and of a great number »f other places; whereby 
he became maſter of all Savoy, and a part of Piedmont. 


Beſides a war, France was fore afflicted this year, 1596, with a 


plague and famine, which were occafioned by the utter invertion of 
the ſeaſons; for VEtoile ſays, that there was a ſummer in April, ar 
autumn in May, and a winter in June. 
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cluſion of all theſe expe litions was the entire defeat 
of the duke of Savoy, who, thinking to derive ſome 
advantage from the diſunion of the dukes of Guiſe 
and Epernon, had marched as far as Provence, from 
whence he was ſhamefully driven back; and like- 
wiſe that of the duke of Epernon, who yielded to 
his rival the duke of Guiſe, aſſiſted by the ſame 
Leſdiguieres, d'Ornano, and the counteſs of Sault's 
party was left without any reſource, and reduced to 
the neceſſity of imploring the king's clemency, by 
letters conceived in terms of the utmoſt ſubmiſſion, 
which his majeſty received at Gaillon. His letters 
were very ſoon after followed by himfelf; he came 
and threw himſelf at the king's feet, which was a 
kind of triumph for Henry, this duke's bumiliation, 
with that of Bouillon, and de la Tremouille, being 
— the number of thoſe things he moſt earneſtly 
tired. 

Dux ms his ſtay at Amiens, the king took ſeveral 
new meaſures to facilitate my being joined in the 
council of finances. This prince, who by an effect 
of the native rectitude of his own mind, could not 
believe it poſſible for men to be as corrupt as they 
really were; and by the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition 
incapable of proceeding to extremities till he had 
tried all other methods, had for a long time imagin- 
ed, that he ſhould at length bring this body to ma- 
nage the revenue of the ſtate with wiſdom and ceco. 
nomy; and this important reformation was not ſo 
difficult, but that it might be produced by the ad- 
vice of one man of induftry and integrity, whom he 
would aſſociate with thoſe that compoſed it. With 
this view he ſpoke both in public and private to meſ- 
fieurs of the council to receive me amongſt them : 
however great their reluctance was, they durſt not 
openly reject a propofition, which being made in this 
manner, reſembled rather an iutreaty than a com- 
mand. 


I conrgss ſincerely that I was not fo eaſily 
brought 
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brought to field to this medium. His majeſty, in a 


private converſation, told me it was his deſire I 
ſhould endeavour to gain the good-will of meſſieurs 
of the council, and, by ſome inſtances of complai- 
ſance, remove the ſuſpicions they had entertained, 
that if 1 joined their ſociety it would be only to do 
them bad offices; ſo that I might engage them by my 
behaviour to make it their own requeſt that I ſhould 
be aſſociated among them. I did not heſitate a mo- 
ment in replying, that this appeared to me to be the 
way imagina ble of being introduced into the 
council of the finances, to owe it as an obligation to 
thoſe who governed them; and knowing fo well as 
I did the diſpoſitions of this ſociety, I could not ſerve 
them and the ſtate at the ſame time. The king, 
who did not like to be contradicted, and who like- 
wiſc remembered my diſputes with the duke of Ne- 
vers, ſuppoſed I had fti]l ſome remains of reſent- 
ment againſt thoſe gentlemen. and thought he per- 
ceived a kind of haughtineſs in my anſwer, and a 
tenaciouſneſs of my own opinion, told me, with 
ſome quickneſs, that he had no defire to irritate 
every one upon my account; therefore without mak - 
ing any more attempts to bring me into the finances, 
he would ſeek for ſome other employment for me, 
fince he knew I could not continue in a ſtate of in- 
activity. 
He had ſtill ſome remains of diſpleaſure in his 
countenance when he quitted me to viſit madam de 
Liancourt, who enquiring the cauſe, repreſented to 
bim, that he would never be ſerved with fidelity till 
he found a man who, from a regard only to the pub- 
lic good, would not fear to draw upon himſelf the ha- 
tred of the financiers. As fer me, I looked upon my 
engaging in the finances as farther off than ever; 
and reflecting that my employment would hence- 
forwards be reduced to treaties and negotiations, an 
office which ſeldom fails to bring certain ruin upon 
any man who would maintain his rank in it with 


dignity, 
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dignity, and his reputation with honour, I reſolved 
to explain myſelf to his majeſty, and prevail upon 
him to approve of a ſcheme that would at leaſt ſe- 
cure to me the reimburſement of all my expences. 
But Henry did not give me time to make this propo- 
fa! to him: when I approached, he told me, that up- 
on the repreſentation madam de Liancourt had made 
him, he was now brought over to my opinion, and 
that without any longer delay, he was going to de- 
clare his intentions publicly, after having, for form's 
ſake, imparted them firſt to the conſtable and Ville- 
roi, to whom it belonged to diſpatch my patents. 
Theſe two gentlemen came very ſeaſonably into the 
king's apartment, and received this order; the con- 
ſtable by a bow, and Villeroi by ſaying, he would 
give me the patents as ſoon as he could meet with a 
precedent of the proper form. 

In the afternoon, when the king was gone to 
hunt, I went to make my acknowledgments to the 
marchioneſs de Monceaux (for this was the title 
that madam de Liancourt had lately taken); after 
which I thought I was obliged, in civility, to vifit 
monſieur de Villeroi, of whom, inſtead of the pa- 
tents, I aſked for a warrant, which would have an- 
ſwered the ſame purpoſe. Villeroi made an evaſive 
reply, and during three or four days that I preſſed 
him, always deferred the affair on various pretences 
till the next day. At aft, the king left Amiens, to 
7 to Monceaux, and paſſed by Liancourt, where 
Liancourt, his firſt equerry, received and treated him 
very ſplendidly. It was in this place that they de- 
termined to uſe their utmoſt efforts againſt me. 

LIAN cor, at Villeroi's ſolicitation, invited the 
chancellor, who was his intimate friend, and the 
other members of the council, who came to that 
place by the king's order, to ſtay at his houſe during 
the king's reſidence there. They took advantage of 
this opportunity, of being always near the king, 
to labour effectually for my excluſion from the _ 

cil. 
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cil. The method they made uſe of was not to at- 
tack me directly, but to inſinuate to the king, that 
I was not fit for this employment, in which, they 

ſaid, for want of that experience which only a lo 
habitude can give, it would not be poſſible to avoid 
committing a thouſand faul ts, the leaſt of which was 
able to ruin, without reſource, the credit, and con- 
ſequently bring on the deſtruction of the ſtate. 
Theſe diſcourſes were ſo often repeated, in the king's 
preſence (for they deſignedly turned the converſation 
upon that ſubject) and with ſo great an appearance of 
ſincerity, that the king was at laſt ſhaken by them, 
and when at the ſame time he found theſe gentlemen 
could with ſuch facility form the greateſt projects, 
diſcourſe with ſuch clearneſs upon the and 
intereſts of the ſtate, calculate the revenues of it 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, in a word, were poſſeſſed 
in appearance of the whole ſcience of commerce in 
its full extent, and of every other method by which 
a ſtate is rendered flouriſhing; and eſpecially that 
they converſed with each other in a language hardly 
intelligible to any but themſelves; and influenced 
Mill more by the long preparation which they repre- 
ſented as abſolutely neceflary before any one could be 
xeceived into the council, he thought that the pre- 
ſent bad ſtate of the finances was not the miſ- 
fortune with which they were threatened. His ma- 
jeſty likewiſe looking upon all this as a proof of their 
repentance, and from the apprehenſions he had juſt 
ven them expecting to ſee a very great alteration 
in their conduct, no longer entertained a deſign of 
aſſociating me amongſt them. | | 
VILIEROI, who during this time continued at 
Amiens, yet was not the leſs informed of all the mea- 
ſures taken by a body whom he directed as he pleaſ- 
ed, ſeized this opportunity to ſend my patents to the 
king, which he could not diſpenſe with himſelf from 
diſpatching, after the expreſs orders he had received 
from his majeſty, When they were tranſmitted ” 
| | * 
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the king, he had left Liancourt, having ftaid there 
only one day, and was then at Monceaux, where, 
ſtill under the influence of theſe ſuggeſtions, he gave 
them to Beringhen, telling him to keep them with- 
out ſaying any thing to me, till he had orders to the 
contrary. Beringhen, who was one of my friends, 
diſcovered the ſecret to me, which I kept faithfully. 
Fifteen days paſſed in this manner. The king did 
not ſpeak to Beringhen about my patents, and meſ- 
fieurs of the council, blinded by their ſucceſs, in- 
ſtead of that ſincere repentance which his majeſty 
expected from them, gave him new proofs of their 
artifice and infincerity, and ſuch groſs ones, that 
they forced him to cruſh them with the blow which 
=, might, without much difficulty, have avoided. 
HE king diſcovered that the council had juſt 
farmed out the ſubſidies of Normandy for thirty 
thouſand crowns, and to defraud the treaſury of this 
ſum, ſo much leſs than the true value of the revenues, 
they had applied it all to the diſcharging the old de- 
mands upon it. With a little attention, he con- 
vinced himſelf of other faults in their conduct; that 
the five farms did not produce the fourth part 
of their value, becauſe Zamet, Gondy, and other 
farmers of the king's revenues, who were employed 
in them, being connived at by the gentlemen of the 
council, divided with them the immenſe profits that 
accrued from thoſe farms. The avarice of theſe 
people was not yet ſated, and, under pretence of the 
loſſes at Calais, Cambray, Ardres, &c. they allow- 
ed ſuch drawbacks upon all the other parts of the 
king's revenues, that, inſtead of increaſing, my 

grew perceptibly leſs. The king, amidſt that ju 
indignation which this knowledge inſpired, ſent for 
me, and commanded me to go to Paris, to enquire 
from whence ſo great a diſſipation of the money pro- 
ceeded, which could only take its riſe from the 
council. I replied, that his majeſty having, with- 
out doubt, revoked the order he had given to Villeroi, 
| to 
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to diſpatch my patents, fince I had not received them, 
I had no right to mix with the council, or to meddle 
with the ait:irs tranſacted by it. How! ſaid 
Henry, concealing his contciouſneſs of this reproach, 
then Beringhen has not given you your patents, 
© and a letter from Villeroi, which he has had theſe 
*« fifteen days: you ſee this heavy German would 
have forgot them.” While, by the king's orders, 
] went to make preparations for my journey, that [ 
might reach Claye that evening, h's majeſty ſpoke 
to Beringhen, who conſented to take all the blame 
upon himſelf. During this interval, a thought came 
into my head, which I communicated to the king 
when I returned to receive his laſt orders. I told 
him, that I thought it would be neceſſary for me to 
go, before the day appointed for the opening of the 
ſtates, to ſome of the principal diſtricts of the king- 
dom, to procure there a more certain account of the 
preſent ſtate of his majeſty's revenues, the diminu- 
tion they had ſuffered, and the augmentations they 
would admit of, to the end that his majeſty might 
- regulate his demands upon the ſtates according to 

this ſcheme, which, however imperfect, might in, 
in proportion, throw ſome light upon 22 
of the more diſtant diſtricts, and conſequently upon 
the whole kingdom: that, beſides this advantage, I 
did not deſpair of procuring for him, in thoſe dif- 
tricts only which I could viſit, the three or four hun- 
dred thouſand crowns which he had demanded in 
vain of the council. I thought it would be uſeleſs, 
and even imprudent, to take upon myſelf to make 
this examination, without ſuch an inſtrument as ap- 
peared to me to be the moſt effectual means to pre- 
vent my being deceived, which was a full power 
from the king to ſuſpend the contumacious receivers 
and overſeers from the exerciſe of their office, or 
even to diſcard them entirely, and to reward the in- 


| _ of thoſe who had been zealous for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. 


HEN RV 
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HENRY approved of the eſſential part of this 
ſcheme, but altered ſomething of the manner in 
which it was to be propoſed to the council. He was 
of opinion that I ſhould take ſuch meaſures in offer- 
ing this advice to them, that thoſe who moſt valued 
themſelves upon the ſtrength of their genius, ſuch 
as Sancy, Schomberg, Freſne, and la Grange-le-roi, 
might 2 eize the hint firſt themſelycs, and fo paſs, at 
leaſt in part, for the authors of it; and likewiſe, 
that each one in the company might flatter himſelf 
that 4 commiſſion would be given to him, or 
through his means, to the intendants and maſters of 
requeſts, who were wholly at his devotion. Nothing 
could be more prudent than this medium, which 
ratified alike the vanity of ſome, and the avarice of 
all. Accordingly I took my place in the council, 
where, by a miracle, to be found only in courts, 
my collegues, who inwardly pined with vexation, 
ſuffered nothing but joy to appear in their counte- 
nances, words, and behaviour. I was almoſt de- 
ceived myſelf by that profuſion of praiſes with which 
the chancellor loaded me, and the manner in which 
he told me I had been expected by them with the ut- 
moſt impatience: ſuch is the art of courtiers; they 
ſettle it amongſt themſelves, that however groſiy they 
play the counterfeit, they ſhall not laugh at each other. 

Far treaty with the duke of Maienne, which had 

dew 1 upon ſome time before, was concluded 
during the king's ſtay at Monceaux. When the 
king was at Amiens, the duke had ſent a man to 
him named d' Eſtienne, to know what place would be 
agreeable to his majeſty, for him to con. e and pay him 
his reſpects, and the king appointed Monceaux, in 
conſideration of the dukes indiſpoſition, which would 
not permit him to make longer journies than from 
Amie-s to Soiſſons, where he teſided “. The king 


* L'Etoile tells the ſtory otherwiſe: but in this the duke de Sully 
is more tv be depended upon. Pereſixe has likewiſe been miſtaken in 


placing this interview in 1595- See the Chronol. Noveun. live vi. i. 
P. 599» 
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was walking in his park, attended only by me, and 
holding my hand, when the duke of Maienne arri- 
ved, who put one knee to the ground, with the low- 
eſt ſubmiſſions, and added to a premiſe of inviolable 
fidelity his acknowledgments to his majeſty for having 
forced him, he faid, from the arrogance of the Spa- 
niards, and the ſubtilty of the Italians. Henry, 
who as ſoon as he ſaw him approach, had advanced 
to mect him, embraced him thrice, and, forcing 
him to riſe, embraced him again with that goodre's 
which he never with-held from a ſubject that returned 
to his duty ; then taking his hand, he made him 
walk with him in his park, converſing with him 
familiarly upon the embelliſhments he deſigned to 


make in it. The king walked fo faft, that the duke 


of Maienne, equally fatigued by his ſciatica, his fat, 
and the heat of the weather, ſuffered great torments 
without daring to complain. The king perceivin 

it, by the duke's being red and in ſweat, whiſ — 
me, If I walk longer, ſaid he, with this corpu- 
<< lent body, I ſhall revenge myſelf upon him, with- 
* out any great difficulty, for all the miſchiefs he 
« has done us.” Then turning to the duke of 
Maienne, Tell me truly, couſin,” purſued he, 
do I not walk alittle too faſt for you?” The duke 
replied, that he was almoſt ſtifled; and that, if his 
majeſty walked but a very little while longer, he 
would kill him without deſigning it. Hold there, 
* couſin,” replied the king with a ſmile, embracin 

him again, and lightly tapping his ſhoulder, *©* for 
this is all the vengeance you will ever receive from 
me:!“ The duke of Maienne, ſenſibly affected 
with this frank behaviour, attempted to kneel and 
kiſs the hand his majeſty gave him; and proteſted 


that he would henceforward ſerve him even againſt 


his own children. I believe it,” faid Henry; 
„ and that you may love and ſerve me a long time, 
« go to the caſtle and reſt and refreſh yourſelf, for 
you have much need of it. I will give you a 

couple 
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© couple of bottles of Arbois wine, for I know 
you do not hate it: here is Roſny, whom I re- 
* ſign to accompany you; he ſhall do the honours 
of my houſe, and attend you to your chamber; 
© he is one of my oldeſt ſervants, and one of thoſe 
*© who is moſt rejoiced at your reſolving to ſerve, 
* and laye me aftectionately.” The king conti - 
nuing his walk, left me with the duke of Maienne, 
whom I conducted to a ſummer-houſe to repoſe 
himſelf, and afterwards attended him to his horſe, 
as much ſatisfied with the king and I as we were 
both with him. 

Tux king thought Monceaux fo agreeable a place, 
that he ſtaid there longer than he had at firſt intend- 
ed: he ſent for the conſtable and Villeroi from 
Amiens, and ordered the council of the finances to 
reſide at Meaux, for the conveniency of his receiving 
commands. I had not yet propoſed in it my ſcheme 
of viſiting the diſtricts, His majeſty, being con- 
vinced that it muſt have good conſequences, took 
upon himſelf the care of propoſing it. At the firſt 
hint he gave of it, the counſellors, who thought none 
but themſelves could be defigned for this employ- 
ment, and each of whom was attentive to his own 
particular intereſt, without prejudicing that of the 
ſociety in general, approved of the deſign; but were 

y ſurprized, when they found that, amongſt 
them all, the king only named la Grange-le-roi tor 
this purpoſe, and appointed him two diſtricts : bis 
majeſty filled up the other commiſſions with the 
names of meſſieurs de Caumartin * and Bizouze, 
for two diftrifts each; and with thoſe of the other 
two maſters of requeſts, for one diſtrict each: four 
of the chief and moſt extenſive ones were aſſigned 


* Louis le Fevre, ſeigneur de Caumartin, was ſent into the Lion- 
nois, Berry, and Auvergne: we ſhall ſpeak of him hereafter. He 
was keeper of the ſeals in 1622, after the death of M. de Vic, and 
died the following year, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age. He 
had the ſame elogiums given him by hiſtorians as M. Sully beſtowa 

on him in the ſequel. 
to 
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to me. The gentlem en of the council began now 
to repent that they had not hindered the execution 
of a plan, which would produce a full proof of 
their injuſtice: they united their utmoſt endeavours 
to render it uſeleſs, or at leaſt to traverſe it as much 
as poſhble. Their malice was all directed againſt 
me; for by the confidence the king placed in 
me, and the part I had acted in this affair, they 
gueſſed the truth. I was accuſed of ignorance, 
raſhneſs, and obſtinacy, and other faults ſtill more 
glaring z and had no ſooner begun to exerciſe the 
duties of my employment, than I perceived that, by 
an effect of their foreſight, they had taken all the 
neceſlary meaſures with the treaſures of France, the 
receivers general and particular comptroilers, clerks, 
and the loweſt officers in the revenue. Theſe peo- 
ple, almoſt all of whom had either ſold, or blindly 
devoted themſelves to their wills, were ready to do 
whatever was required of them; ſome abſented 
themſelves, and left their offices ſhut up; others pre- 
ſented me with a ſtate of their accounts, drawn up 
with all that art which may be expected from men 
who make a ſcience of roguery: others contented 
themſelves with ſhewing me the orders of meſſieurs 
de Freſne, d'Incarville, and des Barreaux, by which 
they were forbid to communicate their regiiters and 
accounts to any perſon whatever, 

To this exceſs of malice I at firſt oppoſed only 
patience and gentleneſs. I exhorted, | endeavoured 
to perſuade, upon the principles of honour and 
Juſtice, 122 who were ſtrangers to both: after- 
wards, I cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the de- 
ſign of aſſembling the ſtates of the kingdom was to 
ſuppreſs that great number of offices and clerkſhips, 
eſpecially the treaſury, the leaſt uſeful of all the ſo- 
cieties, yet the moſt difficult to manage; and that 
none were to be continued in their places but thoſe 
who made4hemſelves worthy of that diſtinction, by 
a ſincerity, which, on this occaſion, would _ 

ir 
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their regard to the public good. This threat pro- 
ducing no effect upon perſons who were ſecretly 
ſupported by the council itſelf, was obliged to 
make uſe of the power I had received, and inter- 
dicted moſt of theſe dangerous officers, cauſing the 
duties of their employment to be exerciſed by two 
out of each body, whom [ choſ: amongſt all thoſe 
that appeared to have the beſt principles. By theſe 
means I made myſelf maſter of all the regiſters and 
accounts, which ſerved me for a clue to enter that 
labyrinth of impoſitions and robberies. 

WHAT a ſcene had | there before me! It would 
be vain to attempt an account of the tricks and 
ſubtilties of this miſchievous trade, or an enumera- 
t on of concealments, forgeries, miſrepreſentations, 
and productions of the fame evidences, to ſerve 
different purpoſes ; not to mention the contrivance 
of an artificial confuſton, thro*' which thoſe wretches 
ſee with great clearneſs, though, to every other eye, 
all is darkneſs and inextricable perplexity. I con- 
tent myſelf with remarking that, by clearing only 
two old accounts, and bringing together the receipts 
and letters of exchange for the year current, and 
the year preceding, I eaſily collected more than five 
hundred thoutand crowns, which was loſt to the 
king. It way be judged what a ſum would have 
been railcd, if, from all thoſe who were thus employ- 
ed, a rigorous reſtitution had been demanded of all 
that they fraudulently gained in ſo long a courſe of 
diſhneſty, out of the different ſums that had paſſe d 
their {ingers, ſince only from aſſignments for old 
d-bts, arrears of long ſtanding, and ordets payable 
to tie bearer, ſo much money was recovered, My 
partners were not as fortunate or as exact as my- 
ſelf; all, except Caumartia, who brought the king 
two hundred thouſand livres, paid his majeſty only 
in lon: m-<-morials of improvements to be made in the 
farming hs revenues; yet the king had choſen the:e 
perſons with the greateſt care. But it is not fur- 
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priſing that they ſhould act in this manner, for to 
dare the hatred of a ſociety ſo powerful as that of the 
financiers in France, to be proof againſt the preſents 
and allurements, againſt the turns and artifices of all 
their dependents, the greateſt part of whom do not 
want underſtanding, ard make uſe of it only to 

dazzle, corrupt, and deceive, requires a degree of 
co iraze and fortitude of which few perſons : are Ca- 


pable. 
MA time the gentlem:n of the council, who 
Hal intelligence of al! m proceedings in the pro- 


vinces, were in a fituauon that may be eaſily ima- 

ined: unleſs they found means to render all my en- 
deavours uſeleſs, or to ruin me before my return, 
their reputation and rant would be entire loſt. 
My abſence affrd d then all the conveniency they 
could wiſh! to profec to hs deſign; every ching 

that malice ad {uy ge was ſaic and don: by them 
and their e niſtaries, to prejudice the kin, ge againſt 
me: they ever mentioned me but as a ty:ant. who 
drz.ned th people of all their iubſiſtence, by the moſt 


cruel extoction . wit. out procur ng aj adv; antage to 


the xing; inc the tums with which I ook ſuch pains 
to fil] his tr-2ſury, beivg deſigned for the payment 

of pen ſions to che princes cf tne blood, and falaries 
- tac great officers of the crown, they would be 

ny placed in his coffer, to be taken out again im- 
har ax Not wir: unding the invectives and im- 
poſtures of this d. dful cab-!, none of whoſe prac- 
tices 2gaink m< ! was unacquainted with, I conti- 
nuc _ perform iv duty; and they had no other 
eflec than o iacreaie my d!iiyzence in the execution 
of my plan, and my precaution in taking ſuch mea- 
ſur es as wouid effectually put a ſtop to their accu- 
ſaticns. 

{ ENRY, who had at firſt given no credit to their 
reports, beginning afterwards to apprehend ſome 
bad conſequences from my inexperience in thoſe af- 
fairs, deſired me, in his letters, to return as ſoon as 

poſſible: 
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. poſſible: but, at length, when my enemies had 


made their party fo ſtrong, that there was a general 
outcry againſt me at court, the king was prevailed 
upon to believe thit I ſhould uſe the power | was 
poſſeſſed of with a ſeverity that would make even 
him o 10us to the people; and then, inftead of an 
invitation, I received an abſolute order to return to 
Paris, I obeyed without murmuring, tho' greatly 
concerned to be thus ſtopped in the midſt of my 
endeavours for his ſervice, I cauſed the accounts of 
my four diſtricts to be immediately drawn up, and 
ſigned by eight receivers-general; and not having 
time to convert the fifteen hundred thouſand crowns 
I had raited in a leſs bulky coin, I loaded ſeventy 
carts with them, making the eight receivcrs-general 
accompany them, under the guard of a provoſt 
and thirty of the marſhalſeamen, who conducted 
them to Rouen, where the king then was, on ac- 
count of the opening of the ſtates, 

OF all the flanders which had been invented b 
the gentlemen of the council, to procure my diſ- 
grace, none ſeemed to them ſo ſpecious as to make 
the king believe, that I had filled the priſons with 
the officers and clerks of his finances; to which 
they thought fit to add that, through an inſolent 
vanity, I brought along fifty of the principal ones 
bound in my train. The king, who ſuſpected no 
falſhood in fo poſitive a charge, received me, when 
on my arrival at Rouen Þ went to pay him my reſ- 
pects, with an air that convinced me my enemies 
dad been very active in their endeavours to hurt me. 
He did me the honour indeed to embrace me, but 
with a coldneſs and reſerve which were not uſual 
with him. He aſked me why 1 had given myſe t 
the uſeleſs trouble of bringing money along with me, 
which I knew belonged to perſons whom he had no 
inclination to difoblige; and was great!y ſurpriſed 
to hear that not one denier of it was due to the 
princes of the blood, = to any of the penſionaries 
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of the ſtate, who were all paid the April quarter, 
and would be likewiſe as exactly thoſe of July and 
October, ſince I had not taken up any of the pay- 
ments beforehand. The king, after obliging me 
to repeat theſe words ſeveral times, and even to 
ſwear to the truth of them, broke into an exclama- 
tion againſt thoſe wicked detractors, and impudent 
ampoitors, as he called them; but, added he, 
het do you intend to do with the receivers and 
*© ofaccrs, whom you keep priſoners in your train?“ 
The aitoniſhment into which this queſtion threw 
me, was alone ſufficient to convince the king of the 
falſhood oi this accuſation; nor was it difcult for 
me to perceive that moment, that he malice of 
meſſieuts of the council would recoil on themſelves; 
an. that ic would diicloſe more efſectually the ſecret 
niotives of their conduct than any thing I could ſay 
to him. His majeſty required no other explanation 
from me; on the contrary, he lo:ded me with 
ptalſes, and gave me a thouſand proofs of his friend- 

ſip and c:i:cem, | 
Hav N been told that the ſum I had raiſed muſt 
be very conſiderable, upon his aſking me what it 
was, I repli-d, that being unwilling to keep any 
part of it in my hands, eithcr for my charges, ex- 
pences, or penſion, that the receivers-general might 
find the full ſum ſpecified in the accounts, and learn 
from thence never to keep back any part of his re- 
venues, his majeſty might h mſelf deduct my ex- 
pences from the fiſteen hundred thouſand crowns 
which l had brought him. A ſum ſo conſiderable 
gave great pleaſure to the king, who was in ex- 
treme neceſſity for money: he told me, that he 
would take care my expences ſhould be all paid; 
and that beſides my penſion of ten the uſand livres a 
month, which he raiſed to eighteen, he would pre- 
ſent me with the ſum of ſix thouſand crowns, as a 
reward for the ſervice | had juſt done him. He 
commanded me to ſay nothing of what had paſſed be- 
tween 
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tween him and me, and ſent me to lay apart from 
the money I had brought him what was neceſſary 
for the paymenc of the fix companies of Swiſs, at 
the rate of eighteen hundred crowns a company, 
and to give it them the next day. 

I RET#RNED to my carriages, which ſtood in 
two courts belonging to the ſieur de Ma inbault, 
under the fame guard that had conducted inwm to 
Rouen. I ordered them to be unlc::ded, and the 
barrels that contained the money co be ol aced in 
apartments, the locks of which were changed, and 
ſecured by large padlocks, with th ec -cys to ich; 
the two receivers had one a- piece and myſelf the 
third, The next morning I ſeat the Swits ofticers 
the ten thouſand crowns that were que to them, by 
three clerks, eſcorted by ten of the guard. 

A SHORT time after | ſent away this eſcort, 
Sancy, to whom the king had ſaid, that he muſt 
pay the Swiſs, and who was generally charged with 
this employment, ſent me a billet, in which he de- 
fired me to deliver to the ſieur le Charron, the 
bearer, ninety thouſand crowns for the payment of 
the Swiſs. Theſe were the terms in which the billet 
was conceived; for this counſellor would have 
thought it a degradation of his high rank to have 
condeſcended to any politeneſs or explanation with 
his collegues. I was equally offended at the ſtiff air 
of this letter, and the impudent demand of a tum 
that I knew to be three times more than was due; 
therefore anſwered the bearer haughtily, that I neither 
knew Sancy, his writing, nor his orders. How! 
* do you not krow Sancy ?” ſaid Charron, ſurpri- 
ſed, no doubt, at my preſumption, for at this name 
the Hole counc:l trembled, the rank Sancy held in 
it approaching very near to that of ſuperintendant. 
Perceiving th:t I had no intention to ſend any other 
anſwer, he went back to report it wich all the timi- 
dity of a (ſervant who is apprehenſive of awakening 
the bad humours of his maſter, Unfortunately for 
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Sancy, he repeated my meſiage before ſeveral perſons 
who were witneſſes likewiſe of his tranſports. ** We 
© thall ſoon ſee,” ſaid be, wearing. © whether he 
„ knows me or not.” Then after loadine me with 
what invectives he thought fic, be wit dirtly to 
Saint-Ouen to the king. W I, Sancy,” ſaid his 
majeſty to him, have you been :o pay our Swiss!“ 
No, ſirc, replied Sancy, with a fullen air, „1 
* cannot go, for it does not pleate your monſieur 
de Roſny that I ſhouid, who plays the emperor 
in his apartment, fits upon his barrels of money 
like an ape upon a block, and ſays he knows no 
one; and I am not ſure whether you will have 
* more credit with him than any one elſe.” * How 
is this!“ replied the king, I ſee you will never 
„be weary of doing this man bad offic's, becauie 
I confide in him and he ſerves me diligently.” 
His majeſty added, that my refuſ:] wzs ſo much the 
leſs probable, as I had, by his order, agreed to give 
this money to the Swiſs. Sancy ſupported his er- 
tion by the teſtimony of le Charron, whom he had 
brought along with him. The king, ſuſpecting 


ſome new inſtance of malignity, ordered Biart, one 


of the grooms of the bed-chamber, to go and feich 
me. 

As ſoon as he ſaw me, he aſked me what had 
happened between Sancy and me, © I am going to 
te tell you, fire,” replied I boldly : and accordingly, 
without fearing the leaſt reſentment from the terrible 
Sancy, I related all that had paſſed, in terms that 
ſufficiently mortified h's vanity. Sancy, who was 
not of a temper to yield, become more inſolent than 
before, and aſſuming an imperious tone, an alterca- 
tion fo ſpirited enſued between us, although in the 
king's preſence, that his majeſty was obliged to 
command us to be filent. That inſtant, ceaſing to 
ſpeak to my adverſary, I turned towards the king, 
and intreated him to give me no ſuperior in affairs 
wherein I acted iolely by his order. The gallery at 

Ant- 
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Saint-Ouen, where this ſcene paſſed, was croudel 
with a great number of perſons, who, being weary 
of Sancy's inſolence, rejoiced to fee him ſuffer this 
little diſgrace. It would have been very difficult,“ 
ſaid ſome, as | was afterwards informed, “fer two 
e ſuch geniuſſes to have excrc ſed rhe ſame emplox- 
„ ments, without one of them being ſupplanted by 
© the other; but in the humour the king is in at 
e preſent, the beſt economiſt will be hi cao e.“ 
Others beheld my increaie of favour with ct vy; 
and others, who probably h- very little regard tor 
either of us, laughed at the rovelty of the tg at, 
and cried, here is one hot-headed man, who 
„ has met with another that will ſtick by him.” 
Tux report of thoſe great ſums with which I 
had filled the king's coffers was ro ſooner tpread, 
than | was overwhelme:' by the demont's of an inſi- 
nite number of his cre: itors,, moſt of v. hom were (ent 
by meſiicurs of the council; who through impati- 
ence to ſee it diſipated ſoon, agreed with the credi- 
tors to have the uſual drawbacks upon their d: bts, 
My principal view in raiſing this money being to 
make a fund for thoſe military exp*d:tions which 
the king was fhortly to begin, without his being 
obliged to load the people with r ew impoſts, I was 
reſolved not to ſuffer it to be ſquandered away; and 
therefore re ſiſted all their imp: rtunities, and canti- 
nued unmoved by their into ence and threats But 
reflecting afte wards, that there was an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for ſending home the eight receivers- general, 
who alone were acquainted with the uſes to which 
I put this money, I was afraid of giving too much 
occaſion for flinder, by keeping fo large « ſum in 
my poſſem̃on after their departure: and | reſolved 
to iend it to the royal treaſury. The king, who 
thought his money no where ſecure but in my hands, 
endeavoured ſeveral times to vanquith my {cruplesz 
but in vain: I was determined to prevent the leaſt 
ſuſpicion upon this occaſion, and therefore confided 
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it to the care of the two treaſurers, Morfontaine and 
Gobelin. I removed his majeſty's fears by promi- 
ſing him that I would obſerve ſo carefully ho this 
money was laid out, that he ſhou!d not ſuffer the 
leaft loſs. I ſeparated, in the preſence of che recei- 
vers, thoſe ſums that were neceſſary for the payment 
of the army, the expence of an artillery of twenty 
pieces of cannon, with double equipages, a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of pov der, beſides a convoy of other 
implements neceſſary for a ſiege, ſuch as pick-axes, 
&c. which I cauſed to be carried to Amiens. I 
likewiſe laid afide fifty thouſand crowns more for 
the king's privy purſe, out of which he generally 
beſtowed preſents, unknown to the catholics, on 
many old officers and proteſtant ſoldiers that had 
ſerved him faithfully in his wars. The remainder, 
which I calculated with the greateſt exactneſs, 
amounted ſtill to four hundred and fifty th uſand 
crowns, and I carefully preſer ved both my former 
accounts, and thoſe relating to the ſums that were 
taken from the total. But being defirous of having 
a ſecond proof of what the gentlemen of the counci 
and their receivers-general were capable of, l affect- 
ed great negligence concerning the diſpoſal of the 
money ; and when the receivers came to me, be- 
fore they ſet out for their offices, to demand a 
copy of my accounts, I replied, that having no 
longer any concern about a ſum that was now 
under the care of other perſons, and they having 
been witneſſes themſelves of the uſes to which the 
money had been applied, I had deftroyed thoſe 
papers, as having now no further occaſion for them. 
This the receivers did not fail to inform their 
matiters of. | 
A MONTH was paſſed ſince the money was carried 
to the treaſury, during which they made ſome pay- 
ments out of it that I likewiſe pretended to keep no 
account of: but here it was not poſſible to commit 
a miſtake; for no ſums being paid without a _ 
rom 
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from the council, all that was neceſſary was, to keep 
an exact memorandum of it, which I did. Theſe 
warrants in a ſhort time amounted to fifty thouſand 
crowns, and conſequently there was fill four hun- 
dred thouſand in the treaſury. The king, however, 
ſome days after, demanding two hundred thouſand 
crowns to be ſent to Amiens, where the deſigned 
preparations were already made, particularly for the 
taking of Hedin, Sancy and the reſt replied, that 
they believed this ſum was ſtill in the treaſury, and 
that was all; and ſendiag for d'Incarville, who was 
like y to know beſt, having the care of the regiſters, 
he aſſured the king that ther: was hardly two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns in his cofſers. His majeſty, 
to whom I had ſaid three days before that there was 
ſtill four hundred thou and crowns remwning, was 
extremely ſurpriſed; but their aflertions w-re ſo po- 
ſitive that they forced his belief; and he told me 
that I muſt certainly be miſlaken. I was fo ſure of 
the contrary, that I mentioned befure d'Incarville 
himſelf, and all my collegues, whom bis majeſty 
had ſent for, that there was a miſtake of oae half of 
the money. D':acarville replied, that his regiſters 
were more certain than my memory; and offered to 
bring, the next day, an extract of all the ſums that 
had been paid out of the treaſury. I perceived from 
whence lo great a fecurity proceeded, and I was re- 
ſolved to ſutfer them, til; the laſt moment, to flatter 
themſelves that they were going to gain a complete 
victory over me. I had courage enough to conceal, 
even from the king, the ſtratagem I had made uſe of, 
and to endiirc, without reply, the reproaches he 
made me, tor .etiing this ſum go out of my hands, 

contrary to his deſire. | 
T.iE accounts were brought the next day, well 
atteited, and no miſtake was found in the ſums that 
had been laid out; thet would have been too palpa- 
ble: the whole miſtake lay in the receipt, which was 
founded upon their full perfuifien that I had really 
N 5 dcſtroyed 
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deſtroyed the papers, which proved the quantity and 
quality of the coin carried at different times to the 
royal treaſury. I ſecretly reflected with aftoniſh- 
ment on the ſubtilty with which they had acted 
with regard to this receipt, ſo as to ſpread over it an 
obſcurity impenetrable to any one who was not poſ- 
ſeſſed of a full proof of its falſhood, and with what 
art they had piven to this obſcurity an air of truth, 
and even of conviction. I aſked to ſce the receipts, 
with a feigned i]|-humcur, which ſeemed to theſe 
gentlemen a confgſhon of my defeat. The council 
offered to make the reccivers-general depoſe upon 
oath the numbers and contents of thoſe carriages 
which 11.4 been ſent to the royal treaſary. I replied, 
that the Ciſcuſſion would be too tedious, D'Incar- 
ville, who took great advantages of my difſembled 
perplexity, told me, that I might go and examine 
the regilter of the fnances upon the ſpot. ſince they 
could not be moved cut of the offices. Although I 
eaſily c:mprehended that theſe regiſters, public and 
authorized as they were, might fill be counterſeited 
like the reſt, yet 1 could not imagine the manner in 
which it was dine, the receipt for each of the car- 
riages being ſizned by d'Arnand and de FF 5te, 
whoſe band-veriting | few: I had therefore a cu- 
rioſity to fee theſe regiſters: all appeared very exact, 
and in the uſual forms. Meiticurs of the council 
began then to inſult over me, and ujrd their ſup- 
poſed advantages very ill. 

I now thought it time to ſilence them, and to 
cover them in their turn with a real confuſton. Ac- 
cordingly. I produced the accounts. ſigned b the 
eight rec2ivers-perercl; and likewiſe an exact me- 
morandum of all the warrants, Tha? inftant all 
their arrogance vanifhed, and they would kave been 
reduced to the neceſſity of confetfing their roguery, 


had they not bethougnt themſelves of a contrivance. 


to avoid it; but ſo poor a one, as ftijl left them all 
the Gdiigrace, A clerk, inſtructed by d'Incarville, 
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came to the king, and told him, that l'Hôte, who 
kept the key of the hal! wher: the regiſter; lay, be- 
ing abſent one day when o of th: molt co erable 
of the carriages was brought to the treaſury, and the 
receivers who conducted it being in haite to return, 
he thought it would be fuiſicient to mark the fun 
contained in the carriage upon a looſe ſheet of 
per, intending to make it be afterwards reviſed, — 
ſigned by d'Incareille, and inſerted in the regiſters 
but that he himſelf afterwards going t) Heudi- 
court, it had f! pt out of his memory; for which he 
intreated his in. 50 iy's pardon. The king contented 
himſelf with 1ightly reprimanding him for his neglect, 
orderiny n.orc corc to be taken of the regiſters for the 
future. nen going towards the con able (who 
was at the end of the gallery where all this had paſ- 
fed, and who n the whole affair had appeared more 
favourab.c to the guntiemen of the council than me) 
he cried out to him at a ditiance, in the preſence of 
feveral perſons, that his moacy was found, and that 
he knew in good time thoie in whom he ought to 
confide. 

Aulos theſe contentions came the day appoint- 
ed for the mecting cf the ſtates of the kingdom, or 
rather of the aflewmbly of notables; that is, o pe- 
ſons of conſddration, fer {6 it is that they wee 
called. Ihe rcalun of auuptiog this name *, inſtead 


'* Perefixe ſags, 7 it is beeaale the hing had not time to Mlemble 
the ates together; 1 K , fer; id Aubigney with his uſual 
malevolence; have room fe © farh forcs of alleriblies, when 
& thoſe of the ttate:-r2acral ave reivnsy ditſicuic, or luſpected by 
& them. The deiign of alem ing the: little Hates being to find. 
4 myi:oy 70 carry on te war again pain, there were :ve al ſchemes 
& propoſed ant a reed to; the puncarte or od rate, was the chit 
% Which was but. very ill receives in mu 3 r the kingdom, 
4 K. ton III. I e Co > wha De ou 35,9 very little of ity 
liv. cxvii. and L in no Mere. Al nu is Ci in thefe Memoirs 
about th.s alſen le wund, 0 Fir as I hae, am where elſe, and 
in order to render t te more int lllgible, ' e taken the liberty 
which } have dellted in tn pretace ta th For und that was to 
corapare with each other all the ranuht tot the compilers of M. de 
Sully's manuferiyi have minke wt 6 in ac Memos, without any 
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of that of the ſtates of the kingdom, which ſhould 


naturally have been uſed, aroſe wholly from the 


lawyers and financiers, who perceiving that at this 
time they had riches and influence to give them ſuch 
a ſuperiority to the other claſſes, as they were un- 
willing any but the clergy ſhould ſhare with them, 
diid-ined to fee themſelves levelled with the people 
by one common denomination; which yet muſt have 
been the caſe, if the forms uſed in theſe zſſemblies, 
and particularly the diſtinction of the three orders, 
had becn preſerved. They, indeed, made their ap- 
pearznce with magnificence and ſplendor, which 
ſunx the nobility, the ſoldiers, and other members 
of the ſtate, below conſide ration, ſince they were 
not able to dazzle the cyes with ſplendid equipages, 
the glitter of goid, nor a long train of attendants; 
things which will always draw the envy, the reve- 
rence, and the worſhip, of the people; or, more 
truly, will always ſhew our depravity and folly. 
SUCH, in general, is the notion that ought to be 
formed of theſe great, theſe auzuſt aſſemblies; thoſe 
men whom one imagines, that they muſt come 
@bither with minds full of wiſdom and public f1'rit, 
warm wit! all the zeal that animated the ancient 
legiſlacors, commonly think on no other Huſineſs 
than how to make a ridiculous difplav of their pomp, 
and ſhew their cti-m:nzc,, to moſt advantage; 
and whoſe appearance would ſink them into infamy, 
if they were beheld without prejud.ce. To com- 


pete the notion, we n.uit take in the diſcord of the 


teveral bodies which compoſe theſe aſſemblies, their 


contrarieties of intereit, their oppoſition of opinion, 
the delire of each to over- reach another, their 


order or connexion. As we may well ſuppoſe that they were all mu- 
tually connected, and had each their proper otject in the mind of this 
great ſtateſman, it entirely coincides with his views, to apply them to 
the ſubjects to which they naturally belong. And ali that can be de- 
fired is, I think, never to alter the ſabſtance of the thoughts in my 
original; to which I have principaliy applice ms. (elf. 


intrigues 
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intrigues, and their confuſion; all which, together 
with that meanneſs diſcovered in the proſtitution of 
eloquence, have their original from the ſame hatcful 
cauſe: for by ſome fatality it comes to paſs, that 
thoſe improvements which an age makes in know- 
ledge above preceding times, are not applied to the 
advancement of virtue, nor ſerve any other purpoſe 
than to refine wickedneſs. It is true, that in theſe 
aſſemblies there may be found a ſmall number of men 
of great abilities and great virtues, men whoſe qua- 
lities no-body diſputes; but, inſtead of being farced 
into public notice, they are treated with an affec- 
tation of negligence and contempt, which fink them 
into ſilence, and with them ſuppreſs che voice of the 
public good. Thus long experience has ſhewn, 
that an aſſembly of theſe tat es rare'y produces the 
good expected from it: for that tuch might : e its 
effect, the members ou_it to be equally inſtructed in 
truc and honeſt p licy; at leaſt, ignorance and nave 
ſhould fit dumb in the prei-rice of men of knowledge 
and intcgrity : but ſuch is always the charact er of 
multituces, that for one wie man there ar- Hany 
fools, and preſumption is the conſtant attencaut of 
fol! ); and it is here more than in any place, that 
great virtues, inſtead of exciting reſpect aud emula- 
t:on, provoke hatred and cnvy. 

Bes1Dpes, if the prince that holds theſe aſſemblies 
is pon -rful and fond of power, he will eafily de eat 
their chemes, or cruſh them into ſilence; but if 
he is weak, and unacquainted with his own rights, 
an unbounded licentiouſneſs of debate will ſoon fink 
tae kingdom into all the miſeries that naturally fol- 
low the depreſſion of the royal authority. Neceſſity 
therefore requires, that there ſhould be, both in the 
ſovereign and the ſubject, a complete knowledge of 
their ſeveral rights, and mutual obligations. The 
firſt law of a ſovereign is, that he ſhould keep the 
law, for he has himſelf two ſovereigns, God and the 
law : juſtice ought to preſide on his throne, and 

gentle- 
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gentleneſs to ſupport it. God is the true owner of 
kingdoms, and monarchs are but the mini ers, who 
ought to exhibit io the people a true copy of the 
perfections of him in whole place they ſtand; and re- 
member, that they do not govern like him but when 
they govern as fathers, In here itary monarchies, 
there is an her: dita:y miſtake: the ſovereign i is maſ- 
| ter of the life and property of his ſubjects, and by 
| means of theſe few words, Such is our pleaſure, is diſ- 
| penſed from giv ng the rcaſons of his conduct, and 
from having any reaſons to give, Suppoſing this 
N were really the right of a king, is it not the ui moſt 
. degree of imprudence, to incur voluntarily the ha- 
| tred of thoſe who muſt every moment have his life 
| in their hands? And hated he muit certainly be, 
who forces a conceffion of pov er, which he declares 

| beforeh.ind his intention io abuſe, 

WirTia regard to ſubjects, the firſt law which re- 
ligion, reaſon, and nature preſcribe them, is to obey ; . 
their duty is to 1evereace, honour, and fear their | 
princes, as repreſentative. of the Supreme Governor, 
who my de [uid to appear viſibly on earth by theſe 
his miniſters, as he appears in heaven by the orbs of | 
light. Theſe duties they are to pay from a principle 
of gratitude, for the ſecurity and advantages they 
enjoy upder the ſhe ter of the royal authority: for 
the calamity of having an unjuſt, ambitious, and 
arbitiary king, they have no other remedy but that 
of ſoftening him by ſubmiſhon, and propitiating God 
by prayer. All grounds of refiſtance, however ſolid 
they may be thought, w.!] appear, upon a careful 
examination, to be nothing more than artfol and 
ſubtic pleas for difloyaliy ; nor has it been found 
that, by this practice, princes have been reformed, 
or taxes aboliſhed; hut to the calamities, which gave 
room for complaints, has been added a new degree 
| af n.iiery, as may he found by enquiriug into the 
| ſentiments of the lower pe vple, and particularly thoſe 
| ot the country. 
| duch 
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SUCH are the principles apon which the mutual 
happineſs of governors and ſubjects might eaſily be 
fixed, if in general afſemblies of the nation, each party 
appeared fully convinced of the truth of theſe max- 
ims : but, ſuppoſing this the caſe, there would ſtill 
be leſs necd of general afſemblics, to which recourſe 
is never had but when there is ſome diſagreement be- 
tween the members and the head. It may, however, 
be concluded, that, as theſe aſſemblies are at preſent 
uſeleſs, both on account of the occaſions on which 
they are called, and of the method in which they 
proceed, fo they might be of great efficacy for the 
ſupport of regularity and general virtue, it the p.ince, 
acting as the real head of united members, would 
call them with no other purpoſe, than tv oblige 
thoſe who lay down their employimn<nts, to give an 
account of their ad miniſtracion, in the face of the 
kingdom, and to chuſe, with wiſdom and diſeern— 
ment, thoſe by whom their plac. 5 'Eouly be ſupplied ; 
ani:nating them to a due diſcherge or their othces by 
his extortations, and by a public diſtribution of praile 
and blame, puniſhments and rewards “. 

Hrwey, waile he waited for the meeting of the 
aſſe1:bly, took a journey to Arques, Dieppe, and 
C:.:ucbec, &. that he might have a fight of the 
places where fo many memoraole actions had been 
pert..rred, and I accompanied him throughout his 
Jouracy. 

W HEN he returned to Rouen, he opened the aſ- 
ſembly, by a ſpeech, uttered with a dignity becoming 
a great prince, and a tincerity with which princes 
are unacyuainted : he declared that, to avoid all 
appea:ance of violence or compulſion, he had de- 
termined not to call an aſſembly of deputies, named 
by the King and blindly obſequious to all his in- 


There cannot, I think, any thing be added ty the juſtneſ of 
theſe ſentiments» And we need only remit hither thore who, 5% 
Comincs, Boulainvillicres, &c. have taken the fide of the itates, and 
the aiillucratical party. 
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clinations, but that he gave an admiſſion at large to 
perſons of all ranks and conditions, that men of 
knowledge and merit might have an opportunity to 
propoſe, without fear, whatever they thought ne- 
ceſſary for the public good; that at that time he 
would not attempt to confine them by any limitati - 
ons, but enjoinzc them not to make an ill uſe of this 
freedom from reſtriction. by an attempt to leſſen the 
ſovereign authority, which is the chief ſtrength of 
the kingdom; and exhorted them to eltabliſh union 
amougſt their members. to give caſe to the people, 
toclear the royal treafury from debts, which, though 
it was ſubject to them, it never had contracted; to 
ſhew their juſtice in reducing exorbitant falarie:, 
without laing thoſe that were neceſſary; and to 
ſettle, for times to come, a fund clear of incum- 
brances, and ſufficient to maintain the army. 

HE added, that it ſhouid be no objection to him, 
that the meaſures propoſed were not of his own con- 
trivance, provided he found them dictated by juſtice, 
and public ſpirit: that they ſhou!d not find him 
pieaving his age, his experience, or perſona] quali- 
ties, as an ex<n:ption from any juſt regulations, 
though princcs often niade excuſes far leſs defenſible; 
but that he would fhew, by his example, that it 
was no leſs the buſineſs of kings to enforce edicts, 
than of ſubjects to obey them 1. 


HENRY rul- after this ſpeech, declaring that nci- 


« f If I +y=re deſirous, ſuys he, to paſs for an elaborate orator, I 
4% would h nuntroduced heie more fine words than good will; but 
« my amt. n aim. at ſomething higher than to ſpeax well: I at- 
« pire to th glorious titles of the deliverer and reftorcr of France, I 
% have not calicc you together, as my predeceſſors have dune, to 
« oblige you binzly co approve of my will and pleaſure; 1 have 
« caute+ you tobe atiembled, in order to 1eccive your counſels, to de- 
« rend upon them, and to follow them; ia Tort, to put myſelf in- 
& to your hands as my guardians: this is a declaration which is not 
« very common for kings, for grey hairs, and conquerors like me to 
« make; but the love which I bear my ſabjecte, and the extreme 
« fondneſs which I have to preſerve my ſtate, have made me find 
„% every ching eaſy and every thing hoavurable,” Peref. part 2. 
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ther he nor his council would be preſent at their 
conſu'tations, that they might be wholly freed from 
conſtraint; and accord ngly went out with all his 
counſellors, leaving only me, to lay before the 
aſſembly ſuch accounts, memoirs, and public papers, 
as were nece ſſary for their information. 

WHEN | gave an a count of the laſt aſſembly of 
theſe {fates at Paris, I ſpoke at large of their methods 
of proceeding, and the forms uſed in thoſe great and 
numerous afiemblies ; and ſhall therefore nly ob- 
ſerve, at preſent, that, excepting the ſubject of their 
deliberations, this aſſembly reſemb ed the former. 
As they were now ncceffarily to come to ſome con- 
eluſion, particularly with re ation to the ſubſidies, 
and to ſettle the method of raiſing them. they could 
think of nothing better to be done, than to make a 
collection of old uſeleſs regulations of a nature con- 
trary to the preſent ſtate of affairs; inſtead of con- 
fidering that the nation ought to be treated as a body 
afflicted with ſome new and extraordinary diſtemper, 
and therefore requiring an uncommon remedy, and 
that in proportion as its mechaniſm is better known, 
the operations performed upon it ought to be altered ; 
ſuch is the force of prejudice, that men continue ob- 
ſtinately to endeavour the cure of their preſent diſor - 
ders, by means of which the inefficacy is demon- 
ſtrated by their inability to prevent the evils or to ſtop 
their progreſs. An injudicious reverence for anti- 
quity, a falſe notion of cauſes, occaſioned by the 


diſtance of time; a want of diligent reflection on the 


paſt, and of clear views of the future, about which 
our ſelf- love hinders us from coming to any agree- 
ment, all contribute to perpetuate the wrong mea- 
ſures of ancient times. It is a maxim with ſome, 
that laws and cuſtoms are not to be changed; a 
maxim to which I zealouſly adhere, except when 
the advantage, and what is much ſtronger, the neceſ- 
ſity of the public “ requires their alteration. 


* The genius of the French nation, they ſay, is ſach, that aye © a- 
ne 
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ACCORDINGLY they amuſed themſelves with rak- 
ing old ſchen es 0u' of the du, and went on ſtill 
enlarging the collection. which they found already 
to be of no value. til} an impoſſibility came full in 
their vicw, and de“ royed their project; for it ap- 
peared that thuie old conſtitutions were adapted to a 
form of government in which royalty, though de- 
corated with a ſpecious title, was a ſtate of ſervitude; 
and could therefore not be applied to a time when 
the public intereſt had concentered, in a ſingle per- 
ſon, the authority which was formerly diſtributed 
amongſt great numbers, and eftabliſhed monarchy 
as the ſureſt foundation of general ſecurity. 

THis fancy was followed by another, which 
held them for a time by ſome ſpecious appearances, 
though, in effect, it was no leſs inconvenient than 
the former. This was the eſtabliſhment of a new 
council, which they thought it proper to denominate 
the council of reaſon, whoſe members ſhould be firſt 
named by the aſſembly, and afterwards by the ſove- 


lone renders all change, even the moſt uſeful and neceſſary, extreme- 
ly dangercus for us: a ſyſtem, whoſe foundation it ſeems all the 
world, at this day, agrees was excellent, and which, notwithſtanding 
this, has had very troubleſome conſequences, makes us inſiſt more 
than ever upon this conſideration. The duke de Sully, who lived at 
a time in which he did not want for proots of the detects objected to 
the nation, would have anſwered to this, that two things a: abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in any nation whatever, in order to ſecure the ſucceſs 
of ſuch ſort of enterprizes: the firſt is an authority in the legiſlator, 
ſufficiently great not to be obliged to change, or abate the lea't tittle of 
his plan through fear, or policy, or compliance: the ſecond is a wiſ- 
dom equally great, to prepare all the mens for putting it in execu- 
tion. Amidſt a great number of real changes that have been made in 
the different parts of the government, which will 62 teen in the ſe- 

quel of theſe Memoirs, we may obſerve a ſtill greater number of pro- 
je&s which have not yet been executed, though formed a great while 
ago: and what is the reafon? why, Lecauſe Henry the Great and his 
miniſter watched and waited for tl. proper conjunctures and circum- 
ſtances, c. Which ſhould render them certain and infallible. I will 
not ſcruple to ſay, that perfect {kill conſiſts not in imagining, but in 
knowing, the hazards that proceed from too great precipitation and 
too great ſlowneſs, ta be aware of the proper opportunity; and in 
ſhort, to Know how to conduct and how to prepare for it, 


reign 
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reign courts. But there was already a council of this 
kind, and that very council had been apparently the 
cauſe of the diſorders of the finances, and the miſery 
of the nation. This ſignified nothing ; the whole 
multitude ſuffered themſelves to be dazzled by a 
fine name, and 1 new election, that it was propoſed, 
and determined, to make the ſame evil its own re- 
medy. It was ſettled, that the new council ſhould 
divide into two portions the revenues of the king, 
which they eſtimated, without much examination, at 
thirty millions ; that they ſhould keep one half in 
their own bands, for the diſcharge of arrears, pen- 
ſions, wages of offices, and other public debts and 
engagements; and that out of the ſame ſum they 
ſhould repair or make cities, buildings, roads, or 
other public works; and that of this ſum neither 
the ting nor the ſovereign courtſhould have power to 
take cognizance, or examine the application. It 
may eaſily be imagined, how the members of the 
council flattered their rapacity by a diſpoſal abſolute 
and unaccountable of half the revenues of the ſtate: 
let us for a moment ſuppoſe them diſhoneſt in their 
management, what numbers muſt be diſtreſſed, what 
confuſion and ruin muſt enſue ? 

TRE other part was left to the king, to be ma- 
naged by him, or his miniſters, with equal exemp- 
tion from account: this was burthened with all the 
expences of the artillery and fortifications, all foreign 
affairs, embaſſies, and negotiations, the ſupport of 
his houſhold, his buildings, and his equipage, the 
payment of his officers, and his privy purſe. Nei- 
ther party was confined by any preſcriptions, as to 
the manner of raiſing or managing either ſhare of 


+ The author has reaſon to ſay that this computation is not exact, 
fince, notwithitanding the augmentation of the king's revenues, and 
the clearing of his debts. that happened under his miniſtry, and 
which may be ſeen in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs to amount to a 
very conſi derable tum, cardinal Richelieu did not value the whole re- 
venues of the itate, after all the alterations which he himſelf had 
made, at mot e than thirty-five millions. Teſt. Pol. part 2, page 1 52. 


the 
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the revenue; fo they preſerved that mutal independ- 
ence on which the projectors valued hemſelves; as if 
the ſtrength of the kingdom did nut depend upon the 
power of aſſiſt ing, cord ing to the ir reſpective nced, 
any part that ſhould happen to be in diſtreſs, and 
ſuppl; ing the ſick, if I may uſe the cxpreffion, with 
the {uperfiuvous blood of thoſe that are in health. 

As the thirty millions at which the royal revenues 
have been rated, :vcre ſuſp cted to be ſom- what 
more than their cal value, they reſolved to create 
a new tax, by laying a penny in the ſhi'ling upon all 
merchandizes . aud provihens bought and fold in 
the kingdom, by wholefale or retail When they 
computed the amount of the trade of particular per- 
ſons, and the expences of neceffity. convenience, 
and luxury, they concluded that this new tax might 
ſafely be rated at five mi lions; and the happy no- 
tion was bleſt a thouſand times, though in reality 
the ſcheme was no leſs chimerical than the new 
computation was defective 1. 

WHEN the aſſembly had thus brought their 
ſcheme in all its branches to perfection, they ſent 
it by their deputies to the king, who received the 
propoſal in his council: the indignation raiſed 
by this project inſtantly appeared by ſuch a con- 
fuſton of out-cries and murmurs, that the king 
had great difficulty to make the council give their 
opinions one by one, The field of diſcuſſion was 
boundleſs ; every man was made eloquent by vexa- 


14 Corn was the only thing that was exempted. 

M. de Sully thinks and {peaks of the eſtabliſhing a , or penny 
in the ſhilling, as aimoſt the whole world thought and ſpoke of it at 
that time. Le Grain neverthelefs gives his ſuffrage to this tax, liv. 
vi. Matthieu does not condemn it; and what is of greater weight, 
cardinal Richelieu finds it to be ſo much the more juſt, as it is eſta- 
bliſhed, ſays he, in divers other ſtates, and had been already reſolved 
on by a body of the ſtute, under Francis I. However, the difficulties 
and inconveniences which M de Sully mentions in the ſequel are 
real, and partly the ſame which made Richelieu be the firſt entirely 
— Lewis III. from eftabliſhing it. Teſt. Pol. part 2. ch. g. 
ſe Te 
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tion and reſentment. When my turn came, I ſatiſ- 
fied myſelf with ſaying coldly, that I had nothing 
to add to ſuch ſine harangues. The king, who 
obſerved me attentively, and wondered at yy cau- 
tion, refolved to have a private converſation with 
me before he gave the ſuffrage which was to de- 
termine for or againſt the ſcheme of the afſem- 
bly; he therefore adjourned the conſideration of 
the affair till the morrow, in the preſence of the 
ſame perſons. When we were alone, he aſked 
me with eagerneſs, the reaſon of my filence; and 
I made him the following obſervations. 

IT is certain, that the aſſembly were ſo infatuated 
with their new ſcheme, that if the king ſhould fol- 
low the opinion of his council, and reject it in high 
terms, he would expoſe himſelf to the danger of a 
general diſſatis faction ; the more dangerous becauſe 
the ſtates aſſembled ack owledged no ſuperior, nor 
allowed that even the king had power to alter their de- 
cifions. One of the molt important maxims of mo- 


narchy is, that the king would rake care not to reduce 


his ſubjects to actions of diſobedience, or even to 
words of diſreſpect; beſides, the king would directly 
break the word, by which he had promiſed the aſſembly 
to conform himſelf to their reſolutions ; and to con- 
clude, all they that contrived, or had adopted the 
ſcheme, would make the rejection of it by the king, 
an argument by which they would convince them- 
ſelves, that this was the true ſcheme of affairs, till by 
an attempt to put it in execution they were cured of 
their notion, and would inſinuate, thar only their 
prince had prevented them from ſeeing that practice 
eitabliſhed in France, which had been for fo long a 
time defired. Every body knows, that it is the di- 
poſition of the people, eſpecially of thoſe that hive 
ſpirit and reſentment, to abuſe the actions of their 

ſovereign. 
ON the other fide, it was equally certain that this 
project was at once deſtructive in its tendency, and 
| impracticable 
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impracticable in its execution ; to give full convic- 
tion of this the leaſt knowledge of the finances was 
ſufficient: beſides the obſtructions which | have juſt 
been mentioning, how many more muſt ariſe from 
the competitions which would be produced by an 
election of the members of the council, who were 
to be taken equally from all the provinces of the 
kingdom. No ſooner could this ſcheme, which was 
now only ſketche | out, be branched into particulars, 
than that appearance of imyartiality and juſtice, by 
which the conduct of public affairs muſt be neceſſa- 
rily thrown into the hands of new and unexperienced 
men, would occaſion innumerable miſcalculations 
and miſtakes. It was apparent that the heads of the 
new council would immediately grow giddy, and 
that all the meaſures they would take would be only 
blunder accumulated on blunder, 

FRoM the impoſſibility that any advantage ſhould 
ariſe from this ſcheme, I drew my arguments to per- 
ſuade the king to conſent to it; by which he would 
obtain, in the eye of his people, the honour of fall- 
ing readily into the meaſures which they themſelves 
had marked out; and this condeſc enſion would be fo 
far from leſſening the royal authority, that when the 
new council had made the melancholy experiment 
of their ſtrength, he would ultimately receive this ad- 
vantage, that all the parts of the finances would fall 
back into h.s hands, with exemption from depen- 
dence, As the calculation of the royal revenues was 
made by the aſſembly, and the council felecte:! from 
it, it would be ſuppoſed that they had taken in all 
neceſſary confiderations relating to thoſe payments, 
of which the collection was moſt difficult and ex- 
penſive: they could not therefore take it amils, that 
the king choſe his fifteen miliions of that part which 
he liked beſt. Chuſing for his part the revenue of 
the five great ſarnis, des parties caſuelles, d domaine, 
et des aides, he might expect, without preſumption, 
to ſee them doubled, if not trebled, in a ſhort * 
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This I ſpoke with full confidence, becauſe I had al- 

ready provided myſelf of reſponſible people, who had 
engaged to take theſe farms at a conſiderable ad- 
vance. With reſpect to that which remained in the 
hands of the council of reaſon, the caſe was quite 
otherwiſe; and I would have been bound to the 
king, that the penny in the ſhilling, amongſt others, 


would no”, when all expences were defrayed, bring 


in above two hundred :houſand crowns cl:ar money, 

THe reaſon why I did not give this opinion open- 
ly in the council, was, ber-auſe I thought it proper 
that it ſhould fecm to come from the king himſelf, 
The king, after having heard me with great atten- 
tion, was afraid left my advice ſhould bring him into 
difficulties, and into a miſtake in ſome ſort irretriev- 
able; but having conſidered my reaſons very ſeriouſly, 
he reſolved to follow my opinion. 

Wuen the council met next day, they determined 
as they did before, and I determ:n?d in the ſame 
manner. The king declaring that he could not fol- 
low their advice, left them in the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment, and went in to the aſſembly, where he de- 
clared, in ſtrong terms, that finding himſelf diſpoſ- 
ed to promote, with all his power, the inclinations 
of ſo wiſe a body, he received their ſcheme without 
any qualification or reſtriction, which he coniicered 
as conſiſting of three articles; the erection of an in- 
dependent council, the diviſion of che public revenues, 
and the levy of a penny in the ſhilling ; that the aſ- 
ſembly had nothing to do but in twenty-four hours 
to name the new council; to give in a ſchedule of 
the thirty millions, that he might chuſe his own 
ſhare ; and tha: they ſhould fee, by his conduc, 
wh-:ther he or the council were the belt œconomiſts. 
The goodne(> and compliance of the king were loudly 
praiſed ; and the counci! finding itſelf concluded by 
a determination ſo unaimous, which left no farther 
room for debate, at leaſt between the king and his 


ſubjects, thought of nothing but returning to Paris, 


there to conclude this maſter-piece of policy. 
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Tus new council was not formed with ſo little 
di. urbance as had been expected; that change of 
temper which retarded the election was ſo great, 
that penetrating perſons ſaw from that moment how 
chimerical a ſcheme had been embraced by the mul- 
titude, I he nomination was at laſt completed, in 
which the clergy were very buſy from the firſt; and 
the cardinal de Gondy “, famous for his exconomical 
abi'itics, was put at its head, as if public affairs wie re to 
be adminiftered by the (ame rules as thoſe of a private 
houſe. The council of reaſon held their meetings 
regularly in the epiſcopal palace, where the cardinal 
had affigned them an apartment. 

Bur no ſooner had they begun to lay papers upon 
the table for the collection of the payn.ents of the 
next yeir, but theſe new money-mongers were fo 
much perplexed, that they knew not on which fide 
to turn them. The farther they went, the more the 
labyrinth was perplexed ; they found nobody that 
would undertake for the penny in the ſhilling; the 
farmers aſked for other funds, but at a diſcount 
which put them quite at a loſs; and to add to their 
vexation, the buſineſs could not be put off: all the 
penſioners of the ſtate came upon them, and talked 


of nothing but millions to people that had not yet 


got a ſingle farthing. Chagrin and vexation ſoon 
broke the unanimity of the new council; they 
began immediately to quarrel, and reproach one ano- 
ther with ignorance and reſhneſs. | 

Txt thing was come, in a few weeks, to this 
paſs, that the council of reaſon could do nothing 
reaſonably; and they were forced to apply to d'In- 
carville and me, and begged of us to come, at leaſt 
once a week, and give them ſuch counſel as we gave 
the king, whoſe part of the revenue they ſaw growing 
and flouriſhing day after day. I excuſed myſelf on 


* Peter de Gondy, biſhop of Paris, and brother to Albert de Gondy 


duke of Retz, a peer and mareſchal of France, of whom we have 


ſpoken before. ; 
account 
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account of my employ, which took me up altogether. 
They then addreſſed the king; who, with his ordi- 
goodneſs, commanded me to go: but I did not 
forget, on that occaſion, what was neceſſary to his 
ſervice. I lamented the ſtate of the affairs of the 
council ; I found no means of extrication, and hel 
ed forward nothing but perplexity. In ſhort, ſcarce 
three months had paſled before theſe profound poli- 
ticians, being at the end of all their art, and finking 
under their burden, went to the king to beg to be 
Ciſcharged. The king, whom I believe began to 
like this new regulation that ſet him at eaſe, told 
them that every thing was difficult at firſt; adviſed 
them to take heart, and ſent them away cor futed by 
their own reaſons. But they ſoon came back, and 
changed their intreaties to importunity ; confeſſed 
that they had been in the wrong when they under- 
took to govern the kingdom, and ſhewed a thou- 
ſand times more ſatisfaction on their diſmiffion from 
their employment, than at their advancement to it. 
Tuis burden fell upon me, as an addition to that 
with which I was already loaded, and my labour 
was ſo great, that it required both my days and 
nights. As | had a kind of paſſion for the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the finances, I made prodigious ad- 
vances in the ancient regiſters of the council of ſtate, 
the parliaments, the chambers of accounts, and the 
court of aids, and even in the private accounts of 
the former ſecretaries of ſtate, for the new ones 
would not communicate theirs. I did the ſame thing 
in the offices of the treaſures of France, in the trea- 
ſury chamber, and in the papers of the treaſurers of the 
exchequer : I raked even into that vaſt collection 
where all the ordinances are kept inſcribed. Having a 
+ © Roſny, before he entered upon this office of ſuperintendant, 
<« had furniſhed himſelf with all the neceſſary informations, the bet- 
e ter to be enabled to acquit himſelf therein: he perfectly knew all 
<« the revenues of the kingdom, and all the expences — * in raiſ- 
4 ing them: he communicated all that he knew of this matter to the 


„„ king, who had in like manner ftudicd all theſe things thoroughly 
4 himſelf.” &c, Peref. p. 22 5. 
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deſign to draw up a general ſtate of the finances for the 
year 1595, which was the end of all my reſearches, I 
thought it ft to neglect nothing, that I might come 
as near as was poſſible, in the firſt year of my manage- 
ment, to the exactneſs to which I earneſtly deſired 
to carry it. Whatever fraud or miſtake had crept 
into the finances, I imagined that it could be neither 
ſo great, nor ſo general, but I ſhould be able to prove 
and ſhew its original, by comparing theſe pieces 
which I have been mentioning, or by the inferences 
to be drawn from them, with a due obſervation of 
the different proportions of various times and altera- 
tions of affairs. 

THz people of the king's council were frighted at 
the ſight of my projet, and beginning to imagine 
that I ſhould throw every thing open, blamed them- 
ſelves now more than ever for nut having with much 
vigour oppoſed my admiſſion into the council. Maiſ- 
ſes, to whom I muſt do this juſtice, that as ſoon as 
he diſcovered my intentions he joined his endeavours 
with mine, gave me information of their terrors and 


. regret. To confirm them in their ſuſpicions, I de- 


clared in public, that I had obtained ſuch intelligence 
about the finances, that they would be preſently re- 
gulated upon another plan; and I deſired that the 
comptroller-general, the intendant of the finances of 
France, the treaſurer of the exchequer, and the re- 
ceivers-general, ſhould be joined with me, in order 
to draw up this general ftate of the finances, of 
which theſe very men were in ſuch terror. I had 
the care, however, to keep the pen always between 
own fingers. 

However, I could not this time keep myſelf 
clear of ſeveral conſiderable errors, nor eſcape being 
tricked by theſe old practitioners. I think it is no 
to confeſs it; this very year they gained a 
fit of one fifth, which is exorbitant, though in- 
itely leſs than their ordinary gains. I propoſed 

next year o remedy both this and another miſ- 
take wh:ch I had committed : one of the ada" 
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of the financiers was, to make the expence of the 
current year appear to be much more than the re- 
ceipt, and to anticipate the revenues of the follow- 
ing year; by which means the expence of the next 
year, and of all the reſt in ſucceſſion, was thrown 
into a confuſion from which theſe men drew 
many advantages, particularly that of appearing ne- 
ver to have money which was not pre-engaged long 
before, and of being able to alledge this excuſe to 
the king, and all thoſe whom they were not inclined 
to pay. In the ſecond place, they made uſe of that 
money: and, to conclude, they paid off the old 
debts at a very low price, and yet charged them en- 
tire in their accounts. This negligence of mine 
coſt the kingdom this year two millions. 

TuIs fault I corrected the following year, during 
my reſidence in Brittany; fo that from that time for- 
vrard the receipts and expences exactly agreed. And 
in the mean time, to fill up the deficiency which my 
miſtake had made, I took the parties caſuelles, les ga- 
belles, the five great farms, and the toll of the rivers, 
out of the hands of the duke of Florence, who held 
them under the names of Gondy, Senamy, Zamet, 
le Grand, Parent, VArgentier, and other old ma- 
nagers, who had no ſhare in the new finances; and 
I increaſed theſe farms with two millions that had 
been loſt by miſcomputation. The contractors for 
the finances, and their affociates of the council, were 
thunderſtruck with this laſt blow; but for this time 
their ſpite vented itſelf in ſmoke, the king having 
ſupported me for ſome time in a manner ſo conſpi- 
cuous, as ſunk them all into inactive deſpondency. 
The conſequence of his conduct to the aſſembly was 
that he was made maſter, not only of the pretended 
council of reaſon, but likewiſe of his own, whoſe 
authority was now declining ;: and he had no longer 
reaſon to fear that his deſigns would miſcarry, as 
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Tux in which he was then actually en- 
„was the ſiege of Arras, which had been pro- 
in the council of war, which, excepting only 
the , conſiſted merely of men of action: it 
had there paſſed without oppoſition; but the reſolu · 
tion was kept ſecret, becauſe only by concealment 
could we be * of ſucceſs. t the merchants 
with whom 1 agreed for ſupplies of all neceſſary pro- 
viſions might know nothing of the matter, I named 
to them a great number of cities along all the fron- 
tiers of Picardy, and Arras among the reſt, at any 
of which they obliged themſelves to deliver, during 
the whole campaign, fifty thouſand loaves a day. 
Santeny, Robin de 'Tours, Mauleville, and Lam- 
bert, chevalier de Guet d'Orleans, engaged likewiſe 
for the conveyance of every m_ elſc, and particu- 
larly of twenty-five cannons. The contract paſſed 
at ſo low a price, that if the misfortune that happen- 
ed at Amiens a little after, had not obliged us to 
draw thither the forces deſigned againſt Arras, they 
would have been conſiderable loſers: but as it hap- 


pened, they made a reaſonable gain. 
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HE preparations that were making for war, 

did not prevent their enjoying at Paris all the 
amuſements that winter commonly brings along with 
it. The gentleneſs of the government ſecured the 
tranquility of the public, who taſted all the ſweets 
of it, without any of that allay which for ſo long 
atime had imbittered all their pleaſures. Gallantry, 
ſhews, play, took up the time of the courtiers; and 
the king, who liked theſe diverſions through taſte, 
permitted them through policy. Monſieur and ma- 
dam de Fervaques intreated me to allow of ys 
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dreſſes of monſieur de Laval +, the ſon of this lady, 
to my eldeft daughter. I referred them to the king, 
without whoſe conſent I could not now diſpoſe of 
my daughter, fince it had been propoſed by the prin- 
ceſs, to marry her to monſieur de Rohan; with 
whom the king being at that time offended, approved 
of monſieur 4 Los. 

Trax court every day had the pleaſure of a new 
entertainment, from engagements of this nature, the 
moſt ſplendid of which was given by the conſtable, 
at the ſolemnity of baptizing his ſon. This was the 
pretence ; but it was well known, that one of the 
moſt beautiful young ladies of the court, and who 
was afterwards married to an old man, was the real 
object of theſe gallantries. Montmorency, 
all the courtiers, choſe out twelve noblemen for his 
ballet, who he thought would appear there with the 
greateſt magnificence; and prevailed upon the king 
to lay his commands upon me to be of this number. 
The elegance and propriety with which it was con- 
ducted, and which is the very eſſence of theſe ſort of 
diverſions, was ſuperior to any thing I had ever ſeen 
of the kind. This entertainment was univerſally 
allowed to have greatly excelled all that went before 
it: it was likewiſe the laſt, and a ftrange diſ- 
turbance happened at the end. I retired about two 
in the morning, and had been an hour and a half in 
bed, when I ſaw Beringhen enter my chamber, with 
the utmoſt conſternation painted in his countenance : 
he could but juſt tell me that the king wanted me; 
and aſſure me, in anſwer to my enquiries, that no 
accident had happened to his perſon; for this was 


+ William de Hautemer, count de Grancey, ſeigneur de Ferva- 
ques, who afterwards became a marechal of France. His wife was 
Andree d'Allegre, widow to Guy count de Laval, whoſe ſon was like- 
wiſe called Guy, the twentieth of that name, count de Laval, de 
Montfort, &c. who was ſome time after killed in Hungary: in him 
ended that branch of Laval, or rather of Rieux, which continued 
only in the female hne: for this Guy count de Laval was of the houfe 
of Coligny. a 
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the firſt queſtion I aſked, and his reply comforted me 
beforehand for the misfortune, whatever it was, ſince 
I faw none which were abſolutely irreHedible, but 
thoſe that threatene d his life. I put on my cloaths 
haſtily, and ran to the Louvre, in great anxiety of 
mind: upon my entering the king's chamber, I ſaw 
him walking about very faſt, his arms folded, his head 
xeclined, and all the marks of a deep uneaſineſs“ 
impreſſed on his countenance. The courtiers ſtood 
in different corners of the room, leaning againſt the 
hangings, without uttering a ſingle word. 

HE king coming tc meet me, preſſed my hand 
with great emotion, crying Ah, my friend, what 
a misfortune! Amiens is taken, I confeſs, I con- 
tinued immoveable, like all the reſt, at this unfore- 
ſeen blow: a place fo ſtrong, ſo well provided with 
every thing that was neceſſary, ſo near to Paris, and 
on the fide of Picardy the only key to the kingdom, 
to be taken ſo ſuddenly, ere we could be informed 
that it was threatened with an attack: the thing was 
almoſt ineredible, and the general conſternation ap- 
peared to be too well grounded. However, I took my 
reſolution immediately, and while the king, who 
had received this news, as he was preparing to go 
to bed, related to me the manner in which the Spa- 
niards, with ſome facks of walnuts, had furprized 
this important place +, I reflected that, inſtead of 


* « Being as it were thunderſtruck at this, and yet looking up to 
© heaven as he commonly does more in adverſity than proſperity, he 
<< ſpoke aloud, This blow is from heaven! Then pauſing a little 
<< ſaid, I have ſufficiently aQted the part of king of France, it is time 
„% row that I :fſume the character of king of Navarre: and, turning 
«© to the marchioneſs, who wept, we muſt quit our preſent warfare, 
and take horſe to engage in anot er. 

+ It was on the eleventh of March, Hernand Teillo de Porto- 
Carrero, a Spaniard, the wthor of this ſcheme, had diſguiſed like 
country men and country women, carrying goods to market, about 
thirty Spaniards, who ſtopped up one of the gates of the town, and 
amuſed the guard, by pouring out at the entrance thereof a cart load- 
ed with ſacks full of filberts, which one of them untied ; and during 
this time ſome Spaniſh troops, who lay concealed behind the hedges, 
marched up, and, putting the guard to the fword, made 9 <a 

. maſters 
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increaſing, to no purpoſe, the general diſmay, pru- 
dence ſuggeſted that, in the preſent circumſtance, 
it was neceſſary to keep up every one's fpirit-, and 
to comfort the king. I therefore told him that I 
had in good time juſt put the finiſhing hand to a 
ſcheme, by which not only Amiens, but ſeveral 
other places, would be reſtored to him without much 
difficulty. 

Tuts hint alone ſeemed, on a ſudden, to have 
robbed the late misfortune of half its force ; and 
although it did not hinder the king from re- 
flecting on all the difficulties of an enterprize which 
might have very fatal conſequences, yet as the 
aſtoniſhment the courtiers were in, left them no- 
thing to ſay in anſwer to the king's int ier, 
but what tended to increaſe his diſquiet, his hopes 
were greatly raiſed by what I had ſaid, and he de- 
fired to know what methods they were by which 1 
propoſed to ſerve him. I replied, that he ſhould be 
informed by the papers I had drawn up for that pur- 
poſe; and I went out as if to fetch them, leaving 
the king at leaſt in a more compoſed ſtate of mind 
than I had found him. Had he been a witneſs of 
my perplexity and uneaſineſs, when I was alone in 
my cloſet, he would have ſuppreſied part of thoſe 
praiſes which he beſtowed on me when I had quitted 
his chamber; for then it was, that, refigning my- 
ſelf up to reflection, I comprehended the whole ex- 
tent of thoſe misfortuncs, which might be expected 
from the preſent poſture of affairs. The king's 
treaſure exhauſted, not a ſingle regiment fit for ſer- 
vice, at the ſame time that there was an abſolute ne - 


ceſſity both for money and troops in great abundance, 
and that without any delay. 


maſters of the town. See an account of this in all the hiſtorians, 
under the year 1597. Hernand Teillo was killed, in bravely defend- 
ing this town againſt Henry IV. He uſed to ſay, that the three great- 
eſt commanders he knew, were Henry for the conduct of a large ar- 
my, the duke of Ma'enne for the fiege of a town, and 

Biron for a battle. Matthieu, tom. II. liv. ii. p. 232. 
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I READ over my private memoirs: I revolved in 
my mind all thoſe ſchemes for levying money, 
which I had employed my leiſure hours in concert- 
ing, foreſeeing that the king would have ſoon an 
occaſion for them. Moft of theſe ſchemes might 
be reduced to two different kinds; one very eaſy 
and plain, wherein all that was neceſſary to be done 
was to t the land-tax, and other impoſts al- 
ready eftabl ſhed; the other more difficult, which 


conſiſted in contriving new ſources from wh:nce 


money might be drawn. The firſt I did not think 
it prudent to have recourſe to, fince, after all the 
hardſhips which the country people had endured, to 
oppreſs them ſtill more by an augmentation of taxes, 


the ſole weight of which falls upon them, and at a 


time when but juſt began to breathe again, 
was to — 7 the — of the ſtate, and 2 
prive the king himſelf, for the future, of his moſt 
fruitful, and in one ſenſe his moſt certain reſources. 

I THEN turned m:y thoughts another way, and 
fixed upon the following projet, which was to de- 
mand of the clergy a free gift for a year, if not 
for two years, and oblige them to make immediate 
payment; to augment the old offices with new 
members, four in each ſovereign court, beſides four 
maſter of accounts in every chamber, two in every 
office in the finances, two offices of counſellor in 
every preſidial court, an aſſeſſor in every royal tri- 
bunal, and an elect in every election; to add a third 
to all the officers of the finances *; to keep back 
half a year's payment of the arrears of ſums bor- 
rowed from the contractors in the laſt reign; to in- 
ereaſe the tax on ſalt fifteen us a pottle, and to leave 
it always in that ſtate, becauſe ſuch an increafe 


* The offices of the finances were poſſeſſed by two perſons: the 
firſt was called PAncien; the ſecond, who had been appointed after, 
was called P Alternatif; and this third was called Triennial, becauſe 
he had every third year his rotation with the other two, whe alone 
had the privilege of reimburſing the Triennial. | 


would 
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would give room for the ſuppreſſion of certain office 
too chargeable to the public; to raiſe the entry of 
goods, and the tolls of rivers a third part, by a new 
eſtimate ; and as all theſe meaſures gave us, for the 
moſt part, only the hope of money, to begin by 
borrowing twelve hundred thouſand livres from the 
richeſt people of the court and principal cities, and 
to aſſign them payments out of an augmentation of 
the gabels and five great farms; and, to ſupply the 
ready which we ſhould have occaſion for be- 
ſides, to raĩſe a proſecution in the chamber of juſtice 
againſt the old contractors, who had made confider- 
able fortunes, and oblige them to ſuffer a new tax 
in form of a loan. 

Tunis plan was indeed of ſufficient extent. How- 
ever, it was not my intention, that theſe methods 
ſhould be all made uſe of at once, but, being un- 
certain how long the war would continue, w— 4 
might employ them ſucceſſively, beginning wit 
thoſe that were the leaſt burthenſome. With re- 
gard to the troops that were neceſſary, I thought 
they could not do better than to raiſe them in thoſs 
provinces of the kingdom which had no longer any 
occaſion for defence. Thus I taxed the iſle of 
France, by joining Berry to it, with a complete re- 
giment; the Orleanois with Touraine was to fur- 
niſh a ſecond ; and Normandy itſelf a third : theſe 
regiments were to conſiſt of fifteen hundred and fif- 
ty men, furniſhed and maintained by the provinces, 
from the day of their arrival before Amiens; becauſe 
theſe provinces enjoyed the right of calling the re» 
giments by their own name, and of appointing the: 
officers, 

Five days after I carried my project to the king, 
with the proper evidences formaliy drawn up in 
thirteen” papers. His majeſty retired to examine 
them with me, in the preſence of d' Arambure, 
Lomenie, Beringhen;. and VOſerai. When | had 


niſhed reading them, | told the king, that, with 
bs * ” theſs 
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theſe ſupplies, there was nothing to retard his depar- 
ture for the expedition of Amiens; fince all the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for a camp in Picardy were already 
made in ſuch a manner, that, I durſt aſſure his ma- 
jeſty, his would not only find there proviſi - 
on in great plenty, but likewiſe every thing requi- 
ſite for mere convenience, with the fame eaſe, and 
at the ſame price as in a city. I added, that what- 
ever reſource this ſcheme might afford the king in 
his preſent neceſſities, his majeſty muſt not ima- 
gine it would be carried into execution, without in- 

the number of thoſe wourids of which 
France was far from being wholly cured : that he 
need only take a flight view of the immenſe debts 
and engagements with which the ſtate was overbur - 
dened ; that, to an exhauſted ftate, a new tax, in 
whatever manner diſguiſed, is always the ſame; 
therefore the war ſhould not be renewed, but with a 
view of procuring an advantageous peace, which 
was now become abſolutely neceſſary: and however 
great the public mifery was at preſent, I was fully 
convinced that twelve years of continued peace 
would be ſufficient to reſtore the kingdom to a 
flouriſhing conditicn. 

I i not doubt but that, by the conduct which 
the king appeared diſpoſed to obſerve, the enemies, 
notwithſtanding the advantages they had gained, 
would be the firſt to wiſh for the end of the war; 
and at that time I freely diſcloſed a thought to the 
king, the juſtne's of which was verified by the event; 
and this was, that the firſt overtures for a peace 
would be made by the king of Spain, whom policy, 
in that ſtate of weakneſs and incapacity to which 
the common courſe of nature had reduced him, 


would not permit to expole his crown to the uncer- 


tain chances of war, always to be feared, hut ch ef- 
ly in the beginning of a prince's reign who was ſtill 
a child. I even went ſo far as to foretel, that 
Spain would purchaſe peace by the reſtcration of all 
the towns ſhe had taken from France, Mr 
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My ſcheme for ra. ſing money was ſo much ap- 
proved by the king, that he reſolved to propoſe it 
himſelf in full council; but he communicated it be- 
forehand to a kind of little council of war, compoſed 
of the duke of Montpenſier, meſſieurs de Montmoren- 
cy, de Maienne, d' Auvergne, de Biron, d' Ornano, de 

ellegarde, de Saint - Luc, de Fervaques, de Raque- 
laure, and de Frontenac: he afterwards ſummoned 
an extraordinary council, to which he admitted all 
in Paris who had a right to a place there, particularly 
the chief perſons of the aſſembly of Rouen, who 
ſtill reſided there. The king could take no happier 
meaſures to eſtabliſh his authority upon the weak - 
neſs of this great aſſembly, which was now acknow- 
ledged by themſelves. He began with lamenting 
the loſs of Amiens, d. claring the neceſſity there was 
to recover this city as ſoon as poſſible, giving in a 
full plan of all that was neceſſary for that purpoſe: 
he concluded with afking the advice of all that were 
preſent, concerning the means of carrying it into 
execution, complaining, in order to conceal from 
them woat he himſe:f had to propoſe, that his moſt 
uſeful and neceſſary enterprizes were always oppoſed 
by difficulties, and retarded by delays. 

Here the king ſtopped, as if to wait for the deli- 
berations of the aſſembly. Each looked upon the 
other without uttering a ſingle word; at length the 
nobles broke ſilence, but it was only to refer the 
affairs to the financiers, who in their turn replied, 


that it belonged wholly to the nobles. Henry urg- 


ing them to deliver their opinions, ſome general 
propoſals for new levies were made, which were im- 
mediatcly oppoſed by one half of the aſſembly; and 
the counſellors finding their ſpeech all at one time, 
to ridicule in a confuſed and diſorderly manner 
whatever might be offered by either party, the king 
ſe.zing that moment, when their animoſity was car- 
ried to ſuch a height that there was not the leaſt 
probability of their A to any agreement, * 
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the memorial out of his pocket, telling them, that, 


although he had but little experience in the affairs 
of the finances, yet, upon the preſent occaſion, he 
would offer his opinion, which he was always realy 
to give up for a better: he then prepared to read the 
paper, which threw all that were preſent into a 
fxc4 attention, and afterwards into an aftoniſhment, 
that rendered them ſpeechleſs and immoveable. 
Henry ſuffered them to remain in this filence for two 
moments; then declaring that he underſtood it as 
an unanimous conſent, added, that as he had no 
intention to make uſe of all thoſe meaſures at one 
time, he would begin by borrowing the ſum of twelve 
hundred thouſand livres ; and exhorted the nobles 
and wealthieſt perſons in the kingdom, to comply 
voluntarily with the preſent neceflity of the times, 
and depend upon his royal word, that the lenders 
ſhould have their principal reimburſed in the ſpace 
of two years, together with the intereſt. His ma- 
jeſty then brought forward the fifteen ſous upon ſalt, 
the eſtabliſhment of the third man in the finances, 
and an enquiry into the conduct of fraudulent con- 
tractors. 1 he affair was decreed, and a decree drawn 
up upon that plan. We had, in a very little time, 
three hundred thouſand crowns voluntarily lent : 
the creation of the third man brought in twelve 
Hundred thouiand, and the ſame ſum was drawn 
from the collectors of taxes, to whom the treaſur - 
ers of France were joined, but were ſuffered how- 
ever to tax themſelves, 
THE council of the finances, accuſtomed to re- 


Joice in the calamity of the people, were ſoon com- 
forted under theſe new ſubfidies, provided they 
They repreſented 
to the king, after having greatly commended his 
memorial, that the ſucceſs of it depended upon his 
employing perſons of great experience, ready diſ- 
patch, and poſſe ſſed of a full power to execute it. 


The king replied, that the perſon he was reſolved to 
. employ 
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employ ſhould be inveſted with his authority; and 
that with regard to the other qualities, he pitched 
upon me 8 was preſent at this diſcourſe) as the 
moſt induſtrious and moſt prudent amongſt them, 
although the youngeſt. He expreſſed himſelf in yet 
ſtronger terms to Schomberg (whom his majeſty 
viſited juſt before his departure, on account of an 
indiſpoſition “ that confined him to his bed} and to 
the counſellors he found in the fick count's chamber. 
He told them, that as I only ſhou!d bear the blame, 
if he was not ſupplied with every thing he had oc- 
caſion for, while he employed himſelf wholly in 
fighting againſt his enemies, ſo he was reſolved that 


every thing ſhould be regulated in the council a- 


ble to my directions. And accordingly, be- 
ore he went away, he inveſted me with his whole 
authority. This mortified Schomberg to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he choſe rather to go and ſerve at the ſiege 
than ſee me at the head of the finances. 8 
likewiſe left the council, to hold his rank in the ar- 
my as colonel of the Swiſs. 

Tut gentlemen of the council gave me ſtil] more 
reaſon to ſuſpe&t them, of which I had a proof in 
the affair of the third men. After having recorded 
the edict by which they were created, I endeavoured 
to raiſe as much money as was poſſible from theſe 
offices. And to deprive the gentlemen of the coun- 
cil of all means of ſerving; at a low rate, any re- 
lation or friend, as was uſual with them, I applied 
myſelf with as much affiduity to the pen, as any 
clerk or treaſurer des parties caſuelles ; and not fatis- 


» Gaſpard Schomberg, count de Nanteuil. This diſorder was a 
difficulty of breathing, that proceeded from the membrane that covers 
the heart becoming oſſeous on the left fide, as alfo ſome others of 
the neighbouring parts; and this was found ſo upen opening his body 
after his death, which happened two years afterwards. He was em- 
ployed in the making the edit of Nantes, as ſhall be obſerved here- 
after; and he did many other ſervices to the ſtate. M. de Thou 
highly commends his character and abilities, both as a warrior and 
a ſtateſman, 


fied 
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fied with uſing this precaution, I gave a note under 


my hand to each-purchaſer, who was obliged to carry 
it to the treaſurer, from whom, after laying down 
the money, he received an acquittance, and both 
were to be produced to me. 

ALL. art. fice becoming ineffectual, the contrac- 
tors had recourſe to a method which, doubtleſs, had 
ſeldom failed before; they attempted to corrupt me 
with bribes. Robert de Tours, a very conſiderable 
contractor, after conferring with the council, whom 
he had gained over to his intereſt, came to my houſe, 
and entreated one of my ſecretaries to procure him 
an interview with my wife, to whom he offered a 
jewel worth fix thouſand crowns as a preſent for 
me, and another worth two thouſand for her, that 
I might not oppoſe a determination of the council, 
who had aſſigned io kim the nomination of all the 
third men in the diſtricts of Tours and Orleans, for 
the ſum of ſeventy-two thouſand crowns, He was 
introduced to me by m..dam de Roſny, whom, by 
a ſevere reprimand in the contractor's preſence, 1 
made ſenſible of the fault ſhe had committed. Nor 
did I ſpare him, in order to prevent ſuch attempts 
for the future. He left me greatly ſurprized, and 
probably as much offended at my behaviour. I had 
juſt been refuſing, from another contractor, ſixty 
thouſand crowns, for one half of that of which he 
had before offered me (eventy-two thouſand for the 
whole; and that very evening, that half brought 
me fourſcore thouſand crowns, becauſe I divided it 
into ſmall parcels. 

T x15 employment detained me at home all that 
day and the following ; for I thought it of more 
conſequence than to attend the chancellor's ſum- 
mons, who had ſent a ſerjeant of the council twice 
to me, to defire I would come thither, and finiſh an 
affair which would procure the king, he ſaid, ſc- 
venty - ive thauſand crowns of ready money. I went 

as ſoon as I was diſengaged, without thinking any 
more 
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more of Robert de Tours. The chancellor, upon 
my entering the council- chamber, made me ſome 
flight reproaches for my negligence : I anſwered him 
bluntly, that I had been more uſeful to the king, in 
my cloſet. ** We have been no leſs ſo here, re- 
turned the chancellor, who ſought to enhance the 
value of the ſervice he had done the king, in pro- 
curing him this ready money, by the neceſſity his 
majeſty was in for it, having by two letters ſucceſ- 
fively, demanded ſome of the council. When I 
diſcovered that this was the money which had juſt 
before been offered me by the contractor of Tours, 
he having only added three thouſand crowns more 
to the ſum. I repreſented to theſe gentlemen, in 
very ſtrong terms, that ſince they could not be ig- 
norant that Robert had firſt applied to me, they 
ought not to have concluded, without my know- 
ledge, an affair which had appeared to me unjuſt. 
FINDING that they were endeavour:ng to impoſe. 
upon me, partly by coinplaint, and partly by an air 
of authority, I told them plainly, that if I had been 
of a humour to be gained by bribes, the bargain 
would not have returnzd to them; but that fince 
the king relied on my fidelity, I would not fail to 
give him every proof of it in my power. The 
chancellor, Freine, and la Grange le- roi, ſenſibly 
affected with the reproach conveyed in theſe words, 
had the aſſurance to mention immediately, that a 
bargain by which the king loſt more than half of 
what was due to him, was, notwithſtanding, more 
advantageous for him, ſince he was paid with ready 
money, than mine, by which I commonly allowed 
the purchaſers the term of fix months for the pay- 
ment of the ſecond moiety. They did not ſtop there, 
but reproached me with ſetting myſelf up for a re- 
former of the finances; and declared, with an air 
of contempt, that they were able- to ſupport their 
bargain againſt mine. Upon this, growing violent, 
the council determined that their aſſignment to Ro- 
bert de Tours ſhould take place, I pip 
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I ois not think proper to ſay one word more con- 


cerning this unjuſtifiable method of proceeding, nor 


upon the regulation that was made in conſequence 
of it, which was, that thenceforward the council 
would have no regard to particular notes. But 
when Fayet, the ſecretary, brought me this arret to 
fign, I refuſed to do fo, till I had received the king's 
anſwer to a letter, in which, as I told Fayet, I had 
ſuppreſſed no part of the truth, nor concealed the 
perſons : this letter gave Fayet ſome apprehenſions, 
as I deſigned it ſhould ; he intreated me to ſhew it 
him ; and pretending to be overcome by his impor- 
tunity, I yielded. Fe turned entirely upon the un- 
derhand practices which Robert had made uſe of to 
gain the gentlemen of the council ; all which I had 
had the good fortune to diſcover. I likewiſe gave 
the king to underſtand, that this contractor had 
procured the favour of the council, by making to 
madam de Sourdis “*, miſtreſs to the chancellor, the 
ſame offers which I had rejected; to which he had 
added other preſents to madam de Deuilly, a rela- 
tion of the chancellor's, and Freſne's miſtreſs. Fa- 
yet repeating the contents of my letter to the per- 
fons moſt concerned in it, they fent him back im- 
mediately, to intreat I would not fend it: the arret 
was ſuppreſſed, and Robert's bargain rejected. 


® Iſabel Pabou de la Pourdaifiere, the wife of Francis d'Eſcoubleau 
marquis de Sourdis ; ſhe had an elder ſiſter, called Frances, who was 
married to Antony d'Eſtrces, and mother to the fair Gabrielle; and 
likewiſe a younger fiſter, who married Claude de Bauvilliers, the 
eount de Saint-Aignan, This whole family was ftrangely cried down 
and ſatirized in the Amours du Grand Alcandro, and other farcaftical 
libels of that time, even as far back as the of theſs 
three ladies, who was called Mary Gaudin. All the danghters of this 
line were remarkably beautiful. Leo X. was ſo charmed with che 
beauty of Mary Gaudin, at Boulogne, where he had ſeen her, when 
he had a conference with Francis I. that he preſented her with a dia- 
mond, called by domeſtic tradition Gaudin's Diamond. It is Amelot 
de la Houſaye who ſpeaks ſo; and he has collected ſeveral ſuch-like 
anecdotes of this whole family, to which 1-refer the curious reader, 
in the article Babou de ls Bourdaifecre 
J In 
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In this manner I divided my labours, between the 
care of receiving the money of the ſtate, and laying 
it out advantageouſly for the neceſſities of the army, 
which wanted neither proviſions nor artillery during 
the whole time that the ſiege of Amiens continued. 
I took a journey regularly every month to the camp, 
carrying with me each time fifteen hundred thouſand 
crowns ; which procured me the friendſhip of all 
the principal officers, who were not accuſtomed to 
ſuch exact payments. I extended my cares and ſo- 
licitude even to the private ſoldiers, by eftabliſhi 
an hoſpital in the camp, ſo convenient and fo we 
attended, that ſeveral perſons of quality went thi- 
ther to be cured of their diſeaſes or wounds. 

THz king's ſolicitude for the ſafety of my perſon, 
which, indeed, he almoſt carried to exceſs, more 
than compenſated for all my trouble. Saint-Luc, 
to whom the count de la Guiche had refigned the 
poſt of t maſter of the ordnance, took me with 
him to ſee his ts, knowing my fondneſs for 
that part of the military art: this me v 
far in the trenches and other in which there 
was ſome danger, The king, being informed of it, 
gave me a ſevere » abſolutely forbidding 
me to appear at any hazardous poſt; and ſaid pub- 
licly on this occaſion, that I had enemies even in the 
camp, who ſo eagerly deſired my death, they would 
voluntarily expoſe themſelves to any danger, pro- 
vided I ſhared it with them. It was hardly poflible 
for one who had been a foldier, not to feel his for- 
mer ardour for war revive, near a prince who was 
equal to every military duty, and performed all with 
an application ſo unwearied, and courage ſo invin- 
Cible, as might have animated hearts the leaſt ſen- 
fible to glory. 


D' Aubignẽ relates, that it was commonly ſaid at that time, that 
Henry IV. had brought Paris with him before Amiens, to ſhew the 
abundance that reigned in his camp. And he likewiſe brought his 
miſtreſs to Pecquigny, at which the marechal de Biron and other ge- 
neral officers murmured very much. 


His 
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His example, however, did not produce the ſame 
effect upon all. In the very midſt of his camp, a 
cabal of mutinous proteſtants was formed, headcd 
by meſſieurs de la Tremouille, de Bouillon, and Du- 
Pleſfis, which gave him great uneuſineſs. Going 
to pay my reſpects to him, before I rcturned again 
to Paris, I found him in deep afflition : he had juſt 
received certain intelligence, that theſe three gentle- 
men, in concert with the two Saint - Ger mains, de 
Clan, and de Beaupre, d' Aubigné ®, la Caſe, la 
Valliere, la Sauſaie, la Bertichere, Preaux, 
nac, Regnac, Beſſais, Conſtant, and other proteſ- 
tants, to the number of twenty, had held an aſ- 
ſembly of the whole body of proteſtant bigots, 
wherein they had made a propoſal, which they ſup- 
ported with all the power and influence had, 
to take advantage of the opportunity the of 
Amiens+ afforded them, which could not — 


This is the hiſtorian d' Aubignẽ, who is always called d' Aubigny 
in theſe memoirs : his name is Theodore-Agrippa d' Aubigne : his 
birth, his ſervices, and his courage, gained him great reputation a- 
mong the calviniſt 1 he retired in 1620 to Geneva, where he 
died in 1631, aged fourſcore, leaving behind him only one fon, called 
Conftans d' Aubigne, whoſe daughter was Frances d' Aubigne, the late 
marchioneſs de Maintenon. Addias de Chaumont, ſeigneur de Ja 
Bertichere, brother to John de Chaumont, the marquis de Guitry ; 
his poſterity is ſtill extant to this day. Hector de Preaux, &c. 

+ It is certain, that it was by this conjuncture of the fiege of 
Amiens, and the ſeveral fteps which the calvinifts. of France took to 
make their advantage of it, that they obtained the famous edit of 
Nantes, which was granted them the year following. The duke de 
Bouillon does not deny this. All the reaſons by which he juſtifies 
this conduct, may be ſeen in Marſclier, liv. v. but the beſt of all is 
the proteſt which he and Du Plefiis Mornai make, that whatever 
might apparently be the view of the calvinifts in theſe aſffembl es at 
Saumur, Loudon, and Vendome, that were called together immedi- 
ately after one another, and conducted with a great deal of warmth, 
neither they nor the other heads of the party ever had an intention of 
deliberating therein upon taking up arms, but only amicably to en- 
deavour to obtain equitable conditions. We could wiſh, ſolely for 


the entire juſtification of the duke de Bouillon, that there had not 


heen reaſon to upbraid him for refuſing to follow the king in his ex- 

pedition to Amiens; and that the ſurprize of this town by the Spa- 

niards had not been followed, on the party of the calviniſts, by a 

tranſlation of the proteſtant aſſembly of Vendame. to — 
* 
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ried on without their aſſiſtance, to force an edict 
from the king entirely to their ſatisfaction; or, if he 
refuſed, to do themſelves juſtice, by taking up arms 
againſt him. Happily for the king, this propoſal 
was objected to by many perſons in the aſſembly, 
as well as in ſome of the great towns, which they 
had endeavoured to draw over to their party. His 
majeſty was a little comforted by this circumſtance, 
but he had reaſon to nd, that the moſt vio- 
lent party would it at laſt, He commanded 
me to write to ſome of the principal amongſt them, 
to prevail upon them, if poſſible, to reſume more 
reaſonable ſentiments ; and particularly the duke 
de la Tremouille, whom he knew to be the chief 
promoter of the conſpiracy. Rid 
HiTHERT®O I had preſerved ſome degree of inti- 
macy with la Tremouille, inſomuch that he thought 
bimtelf obliged to require my preſence in theſe aſ- 
ſemblies, but concealed the occaſion of them; and 
in his letter to me made uſe of ſuch ambiguous terms, 
as it was not difficult to judge, that I was conſidered 
dy theſe gentlemen as a man unfaithful to his own 
party; and that la Tremouille was not far from enga- 
ging in an open rebellion. This did not hinder me, 
however, from taking advantage of the remaining 
correſpondence there was between us, to endeavour 
to bring him back to his duty. I wrote to him in 
whoun the 2 were ſo violent, that the king was obliged te 
ſend thither M. de Schomberg, de Thou, de Vic, de Calignon, and 
de Montglat, who were charged with full powers to offer ſuch condi- 
tions as ſufficiently ſhew, that Henry I'V. thought he had every thing 
to fear from them. The reaſon why the Calviniſts have filled Europe 
with their complaints about the revocation of the edict of Nantes, is 
becauſe the intervention of a ſpace of time of upwards of fourſcore 
years, has made them loſe fight of the means they uſed at firſt to ex- 
tort it. As to the above remark, conſult the Memoirs of the duke 
de Bouillon; his Hiſt. by Marſolier; the Hiſt. of the edicł of Nantes; 
the life of Du-Pleſſis Mornai ; the Verbal proceſs of the aſſemblies. 
of Vendome and Chatelleraut, &c. but eſpecially d' Aubignẽ, tom. 
III. liv. IV. ch. 11. where he relates, at very full length, all the 


ſchemes and cabals of the calviniſt party, and the new turn which 
thTy endeavoured to give their affairs. 


anſwer 
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anſwer, that although it were true, the king, in re- 
ſpect to him, was ſuch as he imagined, there was 
neither honour nor greatneſs in extorting from him 
a declaration which was the effect only of neceſſity; 
but that, in reality, this prince had the ſame ſenti- 
ments as formerly for the proteſtants; that he was 
not the cauſe of that injuſtice they ſuffered from the 
catholics, ſince he had equal reaſon to complain of 
them himſelf ; that beſides he ſhould obſerve, that 
the conſequence of this edict, obtained fo unſeaſon- 
ably, would not be fo advantageous for them as they 
imagined, fince the catholics, always more power- 
ful than they, were able to prevent it for the 
ſent; and for the future, the king, juſtly offended 
at their violent proceedings, would loſe all inclina- 
tion to grant them one day, voluntarily, what in ſo 
unfavourzble a conjuncture they wanted to antici- 
pate by force; and all the effect which an unſucceſs- 
ful attempt would produce, would be to create a 
diſtruſt of them in the catholic party, and put them 
upon their guard againſt them. I reminded Tre- 
mouille of the examples of thoſe illuſtrious proteſ- 
tants, who, on all occaſions, both by their words and 
conduct, ſhewed, that a proteſtant who acts con- 
formable to his faith has the good of the ſtate, and 
the true intereſt of his king always in view. Tre- 
mouille was fo little moved with my letter, that he 
ſhewed it to every one, and made a public jeſt of it: 
but theſe deſigns, not being ſupported by a ſuſk- 
cient number of partiſans, 2 to the ground. 
Tax poſt of great maſter of the ordnance became 
vacant at my fourth viſit to the camp. Saint-Luc“, 
looking between two gabions, where, in appearance, 
there was fcarcely room for a cannon- ball 
to enter, was unfortunately ſhot dead by one. The 
king was converſing alone with me when Villeroi 
and Montigny came to tell him the news, which 
Francis d'Epinai de Saint-Luc : he is called the brave Saint- 


Luc. See his eulogy in Brantome's Vies der bommes illuft. in the ar- 
ticle Sain-Luc, dom. J. f 
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they would not impart in the preſence of any other 
perſon, becauſe of the particular deſigns each had 
on this poſt. I came up to the king again when they 
had left him, and his majeſty informed me of Saint- 
Luc's death, and likewiſe that Villeroi and Mon- 
tigny had firſt aſked him for this poſt ; the firſt for 
his fon d'Alincourt, or his nephew Chiteauneuf- 
I Aubepine*, and Montigny for himſelf. Saint- 
Luc had genius, readineſs of invention, was capable 
of great indultry, and poſſeſſed of much perſonal 
courage; the only fault he could be charged with, 
was his refigning himſelf up too much to a my 
imagination, which furniſhing him with ſcheme af- 
ter ſcheme, he conſumed in theory great part of that 
time which ſhould have been employed in practice. 
The king, however, thought none of the candidates 
capable of filling his place; d'Alincourt wanted 
fortitude, and, ſaid the king, has no colour on his 
nails : Chateauneuf + concealed his want of real 
genius, under an appearance of affectation and gri- 
maces. Montigny was, in truth, valiant, and of 
warm affections; but theſe qnalities were not ſuſſi- 
cient to entitle him to fo conſiderable a poſt, as he 
was without expedient, order, or cxconomy. 

His majeſty, by talking to me in this manner, ap- 
peared to me to have no other reaſon for heſitating 
whether he ſhould beſtow this poſt upon me, but 
becauſe he thought the duties of it incompatible 
with thoſe of ſuperintendant of the finances. [t was 
not difficult for me to undeceive him; and that in- 
ſtant he promiſed I ſhould have it: but deferred this 
proof of his friendſhip for me, till the fiege was at 
an end, my being, in his opinion, 


at Paris; during which time he would leave the 
vacant. I did not ſee the king all the following day, 


* Charles de I Aubepine, marquis de Chauteauneuf. Francis de 
la Grange, ſeigneur de Montigny. 
A He was made Keeper pf the ſeals in 16 30, and refigned them in 
33» 


and 
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and unfortunately for me he ſaw the marchioneſs of 
Monceaux in that interval, who omitted nothing 
to prevail upon him to change his reſolution in fa- 
vour of the elder d' Eſtrees ®, her father. The king 
reſiſted the intreaties of this lady, and even her 
tears, but he was not proof to her threats of throw- 
ing herſelf into a convent, if he refuſed her this fa- 
vour. The fear of loſing her rekindling all the ar- 
dours of his paſſion, ſhe obtained the poſt for her 
father. T he next day the king, with ſome confu- 
ſion for the weakneſs he had ſhewn, informed me 
of what had paſſ:d ; however, in one circumſtance 
he took care of my intereſts, by conditioning with 
monſieur d' Eſtrees, who was utterly incapable of 
exerciſing this employment himſelf, that he ſhould 
exchange it for the firſt poſt under the crown which 
ſhould become vacant, and abſolutely reſign it. (if 
a more conſiderable war ſhould happen to break out) 
in favour of him whom his majeſty ſhould appoint: 
and he again engaged his word to me, that I ſhould 
be the pe | 
I was ſatisfied with this aſſurance, and returned 
to Paris, where a few days afterwards I received 
news from the camp of the death of my youngeſt 
brother, or of Mante+, whom [I had left in 
health. Of four brothers his death reduced us 

to two. I he king rejected all the applications that 
were made to him by ſeveral perſons for the govern- 
ment of Mante, to beſtow it without any folicita- 


Antony d' Eſtrées. © He (Saint-Luc) dying, M. d'Eftrees fuc- 
% ceeded in his place, as well deſerving it, by being thoroughly in- 
«« ftructed in the duties ing to the poſt by his-brave father. 
Thus right and truth, though they wait long, at length meet with 
4 their reward: for he was injured by not getting this place on his 
— — 1 „111 gpm pany 
< regard to him.” Brant. ies des hommes illuftres, tom. I. p. 227. 
in the article M. 4 Efrces. 22 

+ Solomon de Bethune, baron de Roſny, and governor of Mante. 
This is the third of the four brothers, of whom we have ſpoke in 
the beginning of thefe Memoirs: he was only fix and thirty years of 
age when he died. 


tion 
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tion upon me. I received this gift by the ſame let. 
ter which his majeſty wrote to me on occaſion of 
my brother's death, together with the writings ne- 
ceſſary to inveſt me with all the rights of my brother, 
who died without children. I ſent Baltazar my ſe- 
cretary of Amiens, to procure my patent for the go- 
vernment, which as ſoon as I had received, I went 
to Mante to be acknowledged as governor, deſign- 
ing to ſtay the:e but four days. | 
CHE gent'emen of the council, ſuppoſing my 
abſence would be much longer, and probably fol- 
lowed by a reſignation of my employment in the 
finances, were full of joy; and one of the firſt ad- 
vantages they drew from it, was to take proper mea- 
ſures for appropriating to themſelves part of thoſe 
ſums deſtined for the ſiege of Amiens. They all ſign- 
ed a letter to his majeſty, written in the name of 
the council, in which they repreſented to him that, 
having been ſupplied with every thing that was ne- 
ceſſary for the ſiege during five months, his majeſty 
could not be ſurprized to hear that his funds were 
quite exhauſted, having nothing remaining but ſome 
bad arrears and aſſignments of payment. Henry, 
who knew not that I was at Mante, and who, by 
an effect of his ordinary vivacity, had not examin- 
ed the ſignatures of this letter, was ſo much the 
more ſurprized at it, as I had poſitively aſſured him 
that I was able to furniſh him with the uſual ſums 
for four months longer, which was all the time the 
ſiege was expected to laſt, He exclaimed in ve 
ſevere terms againſt the gentlemen of the council, 
in the preſence of the chief officers of his army; nor 
for this once was I ſpared any more than the reft : 
but after a moment's reflection, caſting his eyes up- 
on the names ſubſcribed to this letter, among which 
he did not fee mine, and learning from the courier 
that I was at Mante, he condemned himſelf imme- 
diately for his too precipitate anger; and that the 
reparation he made me might be complete, he read 
my 
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my anſwer to the letter he wrote to me on this oc- 
cafion, in the preſence of the ſame perſons. 

His intereſt indeed required that he ſhould remove 
their apprehenſions. A ſiege fo extremely laborious 
had ſometimes diſcouraged both them and their ſol- 
diers to ſuch a degree, that an abſolute deſert on 
would have been the conſequence of his treaſure 
being exhauſted, fince, upon the leaſt delay of the 
remittances, the king cculd not hinder many from 
leaving him. All went on well to the end; if the 
beſieged defended themſelves with vigour, and made 
ſallies upon ſallies, they were attacked with the 
ſame ſpirit, and were always defeated. 

Tu ſap was carried as far as the ramparts, and 
the beſiegers had juſt taken poſſeſſion of two caſe- 
mates, which they rendered uſeleſs to the beſieged, 
when the cardinal-archduke, with the count of 
Mansfield, who ſerved under him in quality of lieu 
tenant-general, thought it time to make an effort to 
prevent the reduction of the place: they marched to- 
wards it with an army conſiſting of between twelve 


and thirteen thouſand foot, and two or three thou- 


ſand horſe, and paſſed the river of Authie, with an 
intention to the king's forces battle, or at 
leaft to throw a conſiderable ſupply into Amiens. 
All that endeavoured to enter were driven back *. 


* Perefixe relates this fact very differently. The archduke, 
„ he, came and lay before the quarter called Longpre, on the 1 5th of 
September, at two in the afternoon, when no-body expected him. 
«© He might have cafily thrown three thouſand men into Amiens; ſo 
great was the conſternation which was ſpread in the 
«© doubting of the ſucceſs of that day, ſpoke out aloud, O Lord, 
« the ſame time leaning upon the pommel of his ſaddle, with hi 
« in his hand, and his eyes lifted towards heaven) if tis to-day 
* thou intendeft to puniſh me, as my fins deſerve, I offer u 
« a ſacrifice to thy juſtice, ſpare not the guilty ; 0 
« thy great mercy's ſake, pity this poor kingdom, and i 
ce the flock for the errors and faults of the ſhepherd. When 
„nothing appearing, he withdrew diflatisfied, ſaid he gallantly, 
* the courteſy of the Spaniards, who would not advance one 
„ ſtep to receive him, and who, with a bad grace, 
« nour which he offered them. Pereſixe, part 2. 
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The king went himſelf to reconnoitre the enemy's 
army: he had a full view of it; and notwithſtand- 


ing the ſuperiority of their numbers, finding them a 
confuſed and diforderly multitude, without diſcipline 
or conduct, reſolved io attack them; but at the firſt 
motion he made, the archduke retreated with pre- 
Cipitation || : any it would not have been im- 
poſſible to have forced the Spaniards to a battle, and 
to have beat them without diſcontinuing the ſiege : 
at leaſt Henry was always of this opinion. Never- 
theleſs he yielded to the advice of the greateſt num- 
ber, who were for allowing the archduke to retreat. 
After this they applied themſelves cloſely to the ſiege. 
The tavelin having been carried away, and the body 
of the place beginning to be ſapped, Amiens ſur- 
rendered the latter end of September this year, which 
had been almoſt wholly employed in this ſiege. 


Wren I look upon the great number of letters 
which I received from the king during the expedi- 
tion of Amiens, I cannot help being ſurprized that 


the hiſtorians agree, that the Spaniard lit flip one of the fineſt oppor- 
tunities they ever had, of beating the king's army: and this prince 
ſaid himſelf afterwards, that ſome of his chief officers told him all 
was now Iſt. Matthieu, tom. II. liv. ii. p. 234. 

|| The king ſaid of the cardinal arch-duke, that he came on like 
a captain, but went off like a prieſt. La Curee very earneſtly defired 
of the ing, that he vould be pleaſed to let him go and giſcover the 
poſture of the enemy's army, putting his majeſty in mind, that the 
Spaniards nad entered France four times, and that he had every time 
attacked them, aul ww the firit who had beaten them. Henry 
made anſwer, M. La Curse don't be in a hurry: and at the fame 
time he gave him leave. La Curte was much ſpoke of upon this occa- 
fion for his valour, end the noble retreat he made before thi army 
encamped at Betancourt, four leagues from Amiens. However, he 
afterwards ſaid, upon this occaſion, that when three or four hundred 
men retreat in this manner before a whole army, it is only the fault 
of that army, if they are not cut off. He was an undaunted man: for 
one day he flung himſelf into the midſt of the enemy, when by his 
hand being numbed with holding his piſtol, he could not uſe his ſword. 
There were even women dreſſed like men, who fought in the French 
army: four among them were very remarkable, who diſtizguithed 
themſelves in taking priſoners wich their own hands, and one eſpeci- 
ally, who went under the name of captain Gaſcon. Theſe particula;s 
are taken from vol. 8929 of the k ng*: MSS. See alſo on this head, 
tom. vi. des Memoirs de la Ligue, in which are given very high 
cammendations of the ſpirit, —_— and valour of Henry IV. 


Vor. II, a prince, 
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3 prince, who had the operations of a great ſiege 
upon his hands, and the care of a whole camp, 
Gould yet be fo attentive to all affairs within his 
kingdom, and with equal facility and equal diligence 
acquit himfelf of fuch — — 1 
ſhall ſpare the reader the trouble of — all theſe 
letters, as likewiſe thoſe which his majeſty did me 
the honour to write to me afterwards. I reckoned 
above three thoufand, without taking in thoſe that 
F have to preſerve, or have been Joſt 
through the careleſſneſs of my ſecretaries. It would 
be too tedious to give a particular account of each: 
ſome of them I ſuppreſs in obedience to his majeſty's 
orders, as they regarded perſons whoſe reputation he 
had no defire to wound, and whom I have doubtleſs 
more reaſon to avoid offending, as I ſhould do by re- 
vealing intrigues of ſtate, or merely gallantry, which 
have ſtill continued ſecret : as for the reſt, they 
turned wholly upon accounts, application of parti- 
cular ſums, payments, penſions, and other things 
of the ſame nature, all of which were fo dry and 
unentertaining, that they afford new matter for 
praiſes of this prince. 
W1TH regard to his finances, for example, he 
was ſoextreme'y exact as to make me give him an ac- 
count once a week, of the money received, and the 
uſes it had been put to f. He does not miſs a re- 
mark that, in caſting fome cannon, they wanted to Vic 
rob him of a piece. In a remiffion of fix or ſeven lai 
thouſand crowns which he was obliged to grant the of 
people upon the land-taxes, he ſettles himſelf the re 
gratification that ought to be repaid to certain pa- by 
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riſhes which had ſu moſt, He calculated ex- ow 
— 1 — tio 
mony ari nce, He never forgot any 

perſon to whom the ſtate was indebted, or who had . 


done it any ſervice, either in the diſtant pro- 


+ A hundred crowns could not be expended, ſays Perefixe, but he 
with 


kaew whether they were well or ill laid out. 
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with the utmoſt diſcernment a particular fund for all. 
His great care was, that the fund appointed for the 
ſupport of the war ſhould Lot be broken in upon by 
any other payment, as appears when he mentions a 
recompence to be given to the ſieur de Vienne, who 
bad brought back the city of Tour to its obedience, 
or the repayment of four thouſand crowns that he 
had borrowed of madam de Beaufort. 

IRR number of his letters relating to his mili 
affairs are prodigious. He calculated fo juſtly the 
ſums neceſſary for the making of trenches and other 
works, together with the ſoldiers pay, that there was 
no danger of a miſtake in following him. The or- 
der he obſerved in the march of his troops was not 
regulated with leſs prudence, than that of the con- 
voys of money which came to his camp, that the one 
might not be retarded, nor the other intercepted. 

ALL this made up but one part of his cares. 'The 
letter herein he ſpeaks of the repairs of Montreuil, 
Boulogne, and Abbeville; thoſe in which he expa- 
tiates upon the method of maintaining regularity in 
the provinces, obedience in the cities, ſubordination 
in the different bodies, on occaſion of the chamber 
of accounts which had failed in the reſpect they owed 
him; that in which he ſays, I would not mix the 
„ expences of maſquerades with theſe deſtined for 
ce the uſe of my army; for Mortier, who had pro- 
vided dreſſes for a maſque, had cauſed the 
laid out on that occaſion to be inſerted in a memorial 
of military expences; that alſo which contained his 
reply to the offer which the city of Paris made him 
by her mayor and aldermen, to ſupport, at their 
own expence, twelve hundred men, in confidera- 
tion of which ſervice, he diſcharged this city from 
paying the aids a ſecond time, and many other of 
this kind; all theſe ſhew, that the ſame hand that 
was able to draw up a plan of aitack, was equally 
eapable of conducting the affairs of the cabinet. 

Tu only thing he neglected was his perſonal 

M 2 main- 
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maintenance; to make him think of it, Montglat, 
the firſt ſte ward of his houſhold, was forced to in- 
form him, as he tells us in ſome of his letters, that 
he could ſcarce make the pot boil any longer. He 
was not aſhamed to confeſs a thing which affected 
his domeſtic enemies only; it was their part to bluſh 
that he was deſtitute of apparel, arms, and horſes : 
however, he afterwards found means to ſettle a 
fund for his own ſubſiſtence, which could not be 
confounded with any other; it was the mark of 
gold arifing from the offices which were (old, that 
he deſtined for this uſe. Such were the ſubjects of 
many of the letters he wrote me this year, from 
which the reader may judge of tho'e of the follow - 
ing „ the originals of which | keep with the ut- 
moſt care, but ſhall only tranſcribe the moſt impor- 
tant amongſt them. It is remarkable, that although 
there are a great number of them, and almoſt all 
very long, there are few however, that are not writ- 
ten with his own hand, and particul:rly thuſe which 
are directly addreſſed either to the council or me F. 

I was preſent at the council which was held af- 
ter the ſurrender of Amiens, upon the operations of 
the reſt of the campaign. Theſe propoſitions were 
made: to follow the enemy's army, ſeize ſome 
cities of Artois by ſurprize, and beſiege Dourlens t 
in form: upon which each one that was preſent 
gave his opinion; mine was, that it could nor be 
expected the cardinal infant, who had ſo obſtinately 


I obſerved in the preface the reaſons that induced me not to 
tranſcribe here ſo many letters. They may be ſeen at the head of 
the new collection of Henry le Crand's: the originals of ſome of 
them are at this day to be ſcen in the fine muſeum of the duke de 
Sully, with marginal notes written by Maximilian de Bethune's 
ewn hand. But the moſt valuable pieces in this cabinet, beſides a 
conſiderable number of original letters of Henry the III. and other 
cotemporary princes, are papers of ſtate, letters, ſerious or gay pieces, 
and other fragments, writ by Henry le Grand's own hand, and by 
his chief miniſter, or only figned or marked in the margin by them. 
We have already ſpoken of thoſe that concern the accommodation 
of the admiral de Villars, and other governors and towns, eſpecially 
in Normandy: we ſhall have occaſion in the ſequel to mention parti» 
cularly ſome others. T Acity of Picardy. 
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refuſed to fight, when he lad no other way of ſuc- 
couring Amiens, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be obliged 
to come to an engagement now, when he was ſen- 
ſible he ſhould ha: e all the king's forces to encoun- 
ter, and had had iufficient time to take meaſures to 
avoid it; nor was it mor: probable, that the enter- 
prifes upon the cities of Artois ſhould ſucceed, in the 
neighbourhood of ſo numerous an army: yet that 
either of theſe deſigns appeared to me more judici- 
ous than the project of laying a fiege to Dourlens, 
ſince that in fifteen days we might know what was 
to be expected from the former, and incur no ſhame 
by failing in them; whereas, by following the lat- 
ter, we would infallibiy have the regret to find that 
we had conſumed a great deal of time, money, and 
troops, to no purpoſe, It was reſolved, that the 
: two firſt meaſures ſhould be ſuddenly attempted, 
h without renouncing the ſiege of Dourlens. The 
1 


Spaniards kept upon their guard, and the French 
gained no other advantage by this attempt, than the 
honour of having endeavoured to finiſh the war by a 
fingle action, which contributed as much as all the 
reſt, to make the king of Spain defirous of peace. 
f Ir was quite the reverſe with the enterpriſe of 
Dourlens, upon which they were obſtinately bent. 
The king ſciit ine at Paris, whither I had now re- 
T turned, his laſt reſol utions on that head. I Cid not 


ſccupie to repreſent to him, in terms lil ſtronger, 


4 the reaſons that had bindered me from approving 
ly that propoſal ; that his army, having ſuffered con- 
to ſiderably at the ſiege of Amiens, was not in a condi- 
of tion to undertake a ſecond cqually laborious, in the 
w month of October, a ſeaſon when the ground about 
= Dourlens, which is natutally fat and viſcous, was 
; a made impracticable by the rains, and within ſight 
hes of an aripy eager to ſeize an occaſion of being tre- 
— venged. The king did not take my freedom amiſs, 
m. though he was not convinced by my reaſons. He 
ally wrote to me in anſwer, that the expedition of Dour- 
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lens was abſolutely nece for the preſervation 
of Amiens and Abbeville : that by putting Picardy 
in a ſtate of ſecurity, be ſhould facilitate the ſale of 
the new offices; and that he would take ſuch mea- 
ſures, that the ſiege ſhould not continue fo long as 


I . 

AccorDINGLY Dourlens was inveſted the ninth 
of October, and on the thirteenth, the rains had fo 
much ſpoiled the ground and the roads, that the 
works could not be brought forward, Villeroi in- 
formed me in a letter, that they already repented of 
their attempt: in effect, the king ſet out almoſt im- 
mediately after, from his quarters at Beauval, and 
came to Belbat, where he gave orders for raiſin 
fiege, at which the ſoldiers had ſuffered ſo much du · 
ring the ſhort time it had laſted, that they were up- 
on the point of diſbanding. The king cauſed them 
all to be paid, placed them in winter-quarters upon 
the frontier, left his light horſe there, retrenched 
part of the garriſon, which the ſurprizing of Amiens 
had obliged him to throw into the neighbouring 
places, and ſet forward for Paris, to ſpend the win- 
ter there, taking his rout through Rouen and 
Monceaux, where he ftaid eight 
From this place he ſent me to over- rule 
the difficulties which the chancellor de Chiverny 
raiſed in parliament, to erect his of Armag- 
nac and Loctoure into a preſidial; and to aſſign the 
money ariſing from it to the cofts 
granted in parliament to the fieur de Fontrailles, 
count of in a ſuit which he had carried 
in that court againſt his majeſty. As the princeſs 
might have ſome claims upon this money 
of the ceffion her brother defigned to make her of all 
his eſtates in this province, the king defired me to 
keep the matter ſecret, and uſe the fame precautions 
with Fontrailles and the chancellor, the laſt of 
whon: obſerved this command very ill; but his indĩſ- 
cretion had no bad conſequence, mat *- 
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the court of France a ſhort time after. In the ſame 
letter, the king ordered me to pay Demeurat his ſo- 
licitor at Riom, as likewiſe la Corbiniere, who was 

to furniſh proviſions for the troops that 
were left in Picardy. It was in theſe intervals from 
buſineſs, that he extended his attention to the moſt 
inconſiderable objects. He made me give the ſieur 
de Piles, an old faithful ſervant, a reward of three 
thouſand crowns, and another of eight thouſand 
livies to Gobelin, to whom, at the fame time, be 
repaid ſixteen thouſand livres, advanced by him for 
the ſupport of his houſhold. There was no name, 
even to that of the poor woman who gathered the 
taxes at Giſors, which was not mentioned ſome- 
where in his letters. 

Tun poverty of the people+, which was indeed 
exceſſive, having produced many blanks in the re- 
ceipts for the taxes, the king ſuſpected that the gen- 
tlemen of the council, who were very zealous in re- 
preſenting and exaggerating theſe deficiencies, would 
had means, when they had obtained a diicharge 
for the people, to put large ſums in their own 
pockets, by concealing the diſcharge that had been 
granted: he ordered me firſt to get information, 
whether the people were as much behind hand in 4 
years 594 and 1 as thoſe gentlemen 
made him believe * Wich would cafily be done, 
by examining the accounts of receipts and expences 
given in by the general and particular receivers, and 
by viſiting the courts of the ſame provinces, whither I 
was already gone; and (ſecondly, to examine whether 
this deficiency of the taxes did not proceed from idle- 
acſs in the collectors, and diſobedience in the people. 

To conclude, his Majeſty began to buſy himſelf 
at Monceaux with another matter of importance, 

+ Bougars, deſcribing in his letters the deſolation which the civil 
wars had cauſed in the kingdom, aſſures us, amongſt other things, 


— 2 cron — thorus, that their 
track could not but with much ado be diſcovered. Epiſt- 73 · ad Camera · 
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that of drawing up articles, on which he deſired to 
come to an agreement with the proteſtants. This 
work he vrefled for ſome time upon the chancellor 
and Villeroi: I was likewiſe ordered to engage in 
it: but he would have had reaſon to complain a 
long time of the little attention which thoſe men 
paid to his deſign, if he had not come himſelf to 
aris to put it in execution +. 

For theſe two laſt affairs concerning the finan- 
ciers and the proteſtants more leiſure was neceflary 
than the king, upon his arrival at Paris, was able to 
afford them. He was obliged to turn his thoughts 
upon making new p:eparat:ons for paſſing the follow- 
ing ſpring into Brittany, where the rebels, finding 
themſelves out of the view of their ſovereign, con- 
tinued, with impunity, in diforder and diſobedience. 
- The duke of Mercœur, who was at their head, 
durſt not, however, openly favour their revolt; on 
the ccntrary, the letters he wrote to the king were 
filled with ſeeming tokens of ſubmiſſion; and during 
the ſpace of two years, it had been his whole ſtudy 
to amuſe him with feigned propofals which he knew 
hew to evade fulfilling. The king, on his fide, had 
conſtantly d.ſſembled with the duke, and hitherto 
contented himſelf with favourably receiving the of- 
ficers of this province, who, weary of Mercceur's 
delays, addreſſed themſelves directly to his majeſty : 
but at length, the king thinking it time to go and 
attack this rebellious ſubject, even at his own doors}. 


+ * He faid to a deputation of the townſmen, who came to 
* compliment him after the expedition to Amiens, ſhewing them 
© the marechal de Biron, „Here, gentlemen, is the marechal de 
* Biron, whom I freely preſent both to my friends and enemies. 
Peref. part 2. 

1 One of the duke de Mercœur's friends having aſked him one 
day, if ever he dreamed of being duke of Brittany, he made anſwer, 
«© I know net whether it be a dream, but it has laſted theſe ten years 
* and upwards.” The ducheſs de Mercœur's grandmother was Char- 
lotte the heireſs of the houſe of Penthievre, whoſe pretendcd rights 
to the duchy of Brittany were apparently the foundation of thoſe or 
the duke de Mercceur. 
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this deſign, which was carried on with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy, employed us during the whole winter. 

IT would have anſwered no to have un- 
dertaken it without a body of twelve hundred foot, 
and two thouſand cavalry, and a train of artillery, 
conſiſting of twelve cannons at leaft; and it was n 


. poflible to draw out theſe troops from the fix thou- 


tand foot, and twelve hundred horſe, which bis ma- 
jeſty thought for the defence of the frontier 
of Picardy, and which he had committed to the care 
of the conſtable, aſſiſted by the couniels of meſſieurs 
Bellièvre, Villeroi, and Sillery. New funds were to 
be found for the ſupport of all theſe troops; the taxes 
could not poſſibly be increaſed otherwiſe than b 
leſſening the coſts of the collection, which is wi 
reſpect o the king a real increaſe. I likewiſe ap- 
plied myſelf to collect the debts that were in arrear, 
and to recover ſuch as were neglected; to which I 
joined ſome new imp«''is, few in number, and not 
oppreſhve. | | 
Tue king, without theſe ſupplies, would have 
been obliged to have liſtencd to propoſals for a peace, 
and could not then have concluded one, but upon 
terms very advantageous to Spain. Pope Clement 
the eighth, deſired it with great ardour; and, ] 
before tne campaign of Picardy, had ſent the cardina 
of Florence +, in quality of legate, to propoſe it to- 
the king; at the ſame time Calatagironne 2, pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, went by his holineſs's or- 
ders to Spain for the fame purpoſe. 'T he negotiation 
had been unfortunate in the beginning. I he king 
more irritated than diſcouraged by. the invaſion of. 
Amiens, only anfwered tbe cardinal haughtily, that he 
would defer hearing what he had to propoſe, till after 
he had regained this place. The king of Spain, on 


che other hand, although it was with regret that he be- 


held the war renewed, yet founded great hopes upon 
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his ſucceſs in Flanders, and i hav- 
Ee ee drew ate — city of Amiens, the of 
which might draw ong with it that of all the neigh- 
ouring country from the Oiſe to the Seine. 
Tus expeditions of the campaign being more fa- 
vourable to the French, — fides nearer an 
accommodation. Philip knew Henry to be a prince 
with whom it was as difficult to keep as to gain ad- 
„ and Having beſides a ing in his 
own mind, that the Hlneſs he was ſi ized with would 
be mortal, the fear of leaving at his death the prince 
His fon expoſed to ſuch an enemy as the king of 
France, induced him to liſten to the advice of Cala- 
tagironne, who when he was aſſured of the king's 
inclinations, returned to Rome to acquaint the pope 
with them, and was by his holineſs again deputed to 
to give the cardinal of Florence an account 
of his ſucceſs, and act in concert with him. 
_ AcconDINGLY their eminences renewed their 
former ſolicitations with Henry, and often repreſent- 
ed to him, that the peace, in ſome meaſure, depended 
'wholly upon him. 1 who was undece ĩved 
in his turn, and no longer influenced by thoſe great 
and ffattering hopes, _— through fy Ann we 
he of his courtiers, he had entertained, faw 
the return 'of the two negotiators with pleaſure : 
he a indifferent to their propoſals, at 
length he told them, that he would not be againſt a 
peace, provided Spain would give up all ſhe 
d in his dominions. The 1 — that this 
might coffibly be obtained. the king replied, 
that upon this be permitted them to treat and 
conclude a peace with the three minifters he had left 
in Picardy, to whom he referred them; in the 
mean while, that he might not loſe the advantage of 
thoſe preparations he had made for war, nor waſte 
time ſo precious in mere negotiations, he ſet out for 
Brittiny. 


Tus king wok his rout through Angers, in 
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army in Brittany, and the troops 
for the peace in Pi „ With all things that were 
needful. As I now had the abſolute diretion of the 
— — . 
y put matters in ſuch a As might joi 
the king without any bad conſequence. 1 
to have found him far advanced in Brittany, 
„ to hear, as I drew near 
Angers, the king had not left that city. The 
duke of Mercur mutt have been infallibly ruined, 
but for the ſervice he received from meſdames * de 
Mercur and de 4 Martigues upon this occaſion : 
they began with obtaining, by the intereſt of the 
marchioneſs de Monceaux, a paſſport to meet the 
king at Angers 1; where, as ſoon as they arrived, 
they entirely gained ov r the king's mĩſtreſs to their 
party. The ducheſs of Mercceur { offered her only 
daughter to be diſpoſed of in marriage to whomſo- 
ever the king thought proper, hinting to the mar- 
chioneſs, that ſhe would not be againft marryi 
this opulent heireſs to her ſon Cæſar l. The — 
chioneſs of Monceaux was io agreeably flattered by 
this alliance, that from that moment, conſidering the 
duke of Meicceur's intereſts as her own, the folicited 


* Mary de Luxembourg, daughter to Sebaſtian de Luxembourg,, 
duke of Penthievre and viſcount de Martigues, was wife to Philip 
manu l de Lorrain, duke de Meremu-. 

+ Mary de Beaucaire, dau, hter to john, ſeigneur de Peguillon, 
widuw of Sebaſtian de Luxembourg, and mother to the auchets de 
Mercœur. 

t They had come thither before the king, but were refuſed en- 
trance; upon which they withdrew to Pont de Ce, till the king ar 
tived at Angers. 

Fran. es de Lorrain. 

The eſpouſals were celebrated at Angers with the fame mag- 
% nificence as if he had been a lawfully begotten ſon of France: he 
# was but four years of age, and ſhe but fix.” Peres. 2d part. 
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for him with the utmoſt ardour and affiduity : the 
two ladies hkewife employed every art to ſoften a 

ince remarkable for his complacency to the ſex. 
He ſuffered himſelf to be diſarmed by their ſubmiſ- 
fions, promiſes, and tears, and no longer thought 
of chaſtiſng the duke of Mercceur. 

Taz moment I alighted at Angers I went to pay 
my reſpects to the king. This prince, who by the 
firſt word I uttered, and the turn only of my coun- 
tenance, comprehended all | had in my mind, em- 
braced me cloſely in his arms, and preſſing me to 
his boſom, *< My friend,“ ſaid he to me, you are 
welcome; I am truly glad to ſee you here, for I 
% have had great need of you.” And I, fire,” 
I replied (incapable of thoſe mean compliances that 
are dictated by flattery) © am greatly grieved to find 
« you ſtill here.“ It is long,” ſaid the king, in- 

terrupting me, that we have learned to under- 
4 ſtand each other by half a word; I gueſs already 
„hat you would fay to me; but if you knew 
«<< what has paſſed, and to what a forwardneſs I have 
already brought affairs, you would alter your 
< opinion.” I replied, that thoſe advantages, what- 
ever they were, which he meant, he might have ob- 
tained. and many far more conſiderable, if, inſtead 
of ſtopping at Angers, he had prefented himſelf be- 
fore Nantes, at the head of his army. The king 
. endeavoured to excuſe himſelf upon the want of in- 
ſtruments proper for the ſiege of the city. Ianſwer- 
ed, that he would have had no occaſion for them, be- 
cauſe Nantes would have rendered them unnece 
by a ſurrender, and perhaps have delivered * the 
duke of Mercœur into his hands. The firſt of theſe 


Al the hiſtorians agree, that Henry IV. was im a condition to 
have made the duke de Mercoeur ſir.art for his d.ſobedience: he would 
never :utfer that his duke (h-uld ſend him any perſon in his name to 
Vereins; and prote ed that he would rather endure a continual war, 
than conſent that one of his ſubjeQs ſhould ſeem to treat with him 
thus like a foregn prince. | 


things 
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things it was highly probable would have A 
and the king acknowledged he believed fo. After 
this confeſhon I added, ** It is true, I do not find 
s the bravery of my prince in this inftance, but I 
«© ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe I know what it was 
&« that withheld you.” With this prince, I was not 
apprehenſive my fincerity would have any bad con- 
fequences. He confeſſed all to me, though with 
ſome little confuſion, alledging as an excuſe his 
compaſſion for thoſe who were in a ftate of humili- 
ation, and the fear of difobliging his miſtreſs. 
AFTER this ihe converſation turned wholly upon 
news: his majeſty had juft received letters from the 
queen of England, expreſſing her deſire of ſending 
an ambaſſador to him, to induce him, as we imagin- 
ed with great probability, to continue the war. By 
other letters from Bellievre and Sillery, he was in- 
formed, that the legate* had offered, in the name of 
Spain, to reſtore all the cities, except Cambray, that 
had been taken during the war. The king's carry- 
ing troops into Brittany, without being under a ne- 


_ ecflity of leaving Picardy defenceleſs, had given great 


furpriſe to Spain, and ſatis faction to the court of 
London, ever ſolicitous to humble the pride of that 


crown. I adviſ:d Henry not to refuſe a peace for the 


ſake of a ſingle city, and to be ſatished with having. 
driven the enemy out of Picardy and Brittany. 
Tuis latter province, which had panted for tran- 
quility a long time, was ſenſible how much it owed 
to his m jeſty, whoſe prefence at the head of an 
army was the only thing that could procure them 
that happineſs. The party of Mercceur became the 
king's party. The Spaniards were not in a condi- 
tion to hold out long againit their united forces. 
Blavet* and Douarnenes, where they were canton- 


ed in the greateſt numbers, could not fail of yield- 


© Mon iv" 6a cited Port-Louis, and lies in the biſhopric of 
Vannes: Douarnenes is another port and in the biſhopric of 


ing 
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ing ſoon to the common lot, and a few days were 
fufficient to clear the province entirely of its foreign 
enemies, who 1 aſſembled her ſtates, in 
order to prove her grati to the king, by granting 
him a conſiderable ſubſidy. His — 1 
ed me to continue my rout to Brittany, and while I 
waited there for his arrival, to pay the troops, and 
uarter them in caſerns in the neighbourhood of 
ennes and Vitre, with ſtrict orders to keep up an 
exact diſcipline there : after which I was to go to 
Rennes, to repreſent his majeſty's perſon in the 
ſtates, to haſten their reſolutions concerning the 
fums that were promiſed, and uſe all my authority 
to facilitate the levying it. The king having an 
inclination to ſtay ſome days longer at Angers, laid 
hold of the pretence, that ſomething was ſtil] want- 
ing to the treaty with the duke of Mercceur. 

HAD no reaſon to be offended with the ducheſs 
of Merecur for having eadcavoured to procure the 
moſt favourable conditions ſhe could, yet I fo far re- 
fented her making the king the dupe of her arts, that 
if his majeity had not obliged me to make her a viſit, 
F would have left without ſeeing ber; al- 

[ was related to this lady by the ſame fide by 
which I had the honour to be allicd to the royal fa- 
Af that is, by the houſe of Luxembourg. 

Un king remonſtrated to me, that if the con- 
ſideration of bing related to her, together with the 
laws of politeneſs, were not ſuffcient to induce me. 
to pay her this reſpeR, yet the ducheſs of Mercœur 
deſerved it on account of that regard ſhe had for me, 


which the knowledge of my intentions could not al- 


ter. In effect, I was received by her and madam de 
Martigues with the higheſt diſtinction and reſpeR. 
Madam de Mercœur, after ſome gentle reproaches 
for having endeavoured to hurt her intereſt, and that 
of her daughter, my little kinſwoman, told me, that 


® de Bethune, daughter to Robert, the fark anceſtor to M. 
de Sully, was married ro Jobg de Luxembourg. 1 
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there was nothing ſhe ſo ardently deſired, as to be 
able to put the affairs of the duke her buſband into 
my hand-, that I might conclude this treaty with 
the king in whatſoever manner I thought fit. I an- 
ſwered the ducheſs, that while my reſpe& and ad- 
herence to her were not inconſiſtent with the ſervice 
of the king, which always carried me againſt any 
other conſideration, ſhe ſhould find nobody more 
diſpoſed to ſerve her than myſelf. 

WENT to Chateau-Gonthier that evening, and 
reached Vitrẽ “ the next day, where I ſaw but too 
plainly of what importance jt was to be extremely 
cautious and circumſpect in quartering troops, that 
nothing might be neglected. Mefficurs de Salignae 
and de Mouy, marechals de camp, were of great 
uſe to me on this occaſton. Tranquility was ſo 
perfectly eſtabliſhed in all this part of the count 
that the countrymen who at firſt had retreated to 
woods, and fortified themſelves there, where every 
moment they were ready to come to blows, now 
returned to their houſes ; and the city of Rennes 
thought that ſome acknowledgment was due to me: 
for this reaſon, when the ſtares were aſſembled, 2 
fine apartment was prepared for me during my abode: 
in that city, at the houſe of mademoiſelle Je Ia Ri- 
viere : ſhe was a woman of wit and gallaniry, who- 
being always looking out for pleaſures for herſelf, 
was fitter for the commiſſion with which ſhe was 
charged, of engaging me in all the entertainments- 
which are commonly found in cities like Rennes, 
opulent and polite. If the life of a miniſter was to 
be at all times like that which I led in this city, 
and which laſted al moſt fix weeks, it would have 
in reality all thoſe charms which are falfly attribu- 
ted to it. I had no other employment than bei 
preſent at the aſſembly of the ſtates, who, with ol 


poſſible gratitude, agreed to the tervice the king re- 


quired of them, and granted him, without any op- 
| * In &njow 


poſition, 
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poſition, eight hundred thouſand crowns ; of which 
one hundred was to be paid the firſt month, as 
much the ſecond, and afterwards two hundred each 
month, till the whole was paid. To furniſh this 
ſum, a tax was created of four crowns upon a pipe 
of wine. The aſſembly were defirous of adding a 
preſent of fix thouſand crowns to me, which I re- 
fuſed, without examining whether this was among 
the number of thoſe occaſions when I might have 
been permitted to have accepted a preſent. The 
king, to whom the merit of my diſintereſtedneſs had 
been highly exaggerated, and who had himſelf be- 
ſtowed more praiſes on my conduct in the aſſembly 
than it deſerved, was refolved that the expence of a 
preſent to me ſhould be his, and inſtead of fix gave 
me ten thouſand crowns. During ſtx and _ 
ars, which I had ſpent in his majeſty's ſervice, 

ad never received ſo conſiderable a gift. On this 
occaſion there was a kind of generous conteſt be- 
twixt the king and the province of Briitany; which 


at laſt obtained, that theſe ten thoufand crowns 


ſhould be added to the eight hundred thouſand the 
aſſembly had offered his _— 

T as treaty with the duke of Mercceur being com- 
pleted, the king ſent it to the chamber of accounts at 
Rennes to be regiſtered. As ſome private articles in 
this treaty were not expreſſed, the court thought it 
had a right to refuſe regiſtering it, without certain 
reſtrictions with reſpect to theſe articles. Henry, 
who knew better than any other prince in the world 
how far the power of theſe ſovereign courts extend- 
ed, and always appeared careful not to make the 
leaft encroachment upon it, reſented this refuſal with 
becoming ſpirit; and, together with the diſpatches 
which I received from him regularly every day, he 
ſent me an order in writing for the chamber of ac- 
counts, in which he obſerved, that this court could 
not be ignorant, that in al treatics or acts relating 
merely to war or the king's perſon, the fovereign of 
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France took counſel with no perſon, nor demanded 
his letters to be regittered but as a formality, which 
otherwiſe was little eſſential ; he reproved them for 
their raſh conduct, and ordered them to repair their 
diſobedience by an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his will. 
Tus king did not ſhew leſs firmneſs on another 
occaſion that likewiſe regarded the ſovereign courts. 
Theſe bodies aſſumed the privilege of furniſhing 
immediately but half of the ſum which the aſſembly 
had taxed them for their contingent, and endea- 
voured to take a more convenient and more diſtant 
time for the payment of the reſt: they made the 
ſame difficulties about their ſhare of the neceſſary 
contributions for the maintenance of thoſe troops 
which they had demanded themſelves. Henry eaſily 
comprehended, that they would not have had re- 
courſe to this artifice, but to avoid contributing 


any thing, as ſoon as he had quitted the province: 


therefore, he ſent me word, that it was his will they 
ſhould furniſh the whole tax; which was d. ne ac- 
cordingly. Their murmurs on account of paying 
the troops ceaſed, as ſoon as they were convinced 
that the tranquility of their province depended upon 
this regulation, and they were the firſt after that to 
approve of my conduct. 

THest ſeveral orders were ſent tome from Nantes, 


to which place the king had advanced, after the 


treaty with the duke of Mercceur had been agreed 
upon, to attend to two affairs of importance, name- 
ly, the edi& for the proteſtants, and the reception 
of the two ambaſſadors from England and Holland. 
His majeſty, believing his preſence in Picardy was 
neceſſary to forward the peace, intended to have left 


Nantes in a month's time, without taking a jour- 


gey to Rennes, which he had looked upon as uſe- 
leſs ; and had already given orders for the march of 
the five regiments of Navarre, Piedmont, the Ille of 
France, Boniface, and Breaute, which he drew out 
of Britanny, to fortify the frontier of Flanders. KA 

| ing 
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king having informed me of his deſign with reſpect 
to theſe regiments, I repreſented to him, that the 
probability of a peace being now changed to an ab- 
ſolute certainty, it was neceſſary to diſband part of 
his troops, and leſien the number of his garriſons, as 
being a burden too heavy for the kingdom to ſup- 
rt, and that two of thoſe regiments were now ſuf- 
ient for Picardy ; accordingly, only the two firſt 
were ſent thither, under the conduct of the marechal 
de Briflac. I even inſiſted ſo much upon the neceſ- 
ſity there was for his majeſty to ſhew himſe'f at leaſt 
in the capital of Brittany, that the king, altering 
kis ſcheme, reſolved to come and ſpend ſome days 
there before his return to Paris; and for that pur- 
pole, to diſpatch, as ſoon as poſſible, thoſe two af- 

fairs that detained him at Nantes. 
IT was now become more than ever, to 
that concerning the proteſtants: theſe people 


ſuch a licentiouſneſs of tongue in France, 
that the king himſelf did not eſcape the rage and 
malignity of their invectives. The remonſtrances 


his majeſty had made to the authors of the plot be- 
fore mentioned, were ſo far from bringing them back 
to their duty, that, in appearance, it ſerved only to 
make them uſe their utmoſt efforts to bring the whole 
proteſtant party in their ſeveral ſynods , to the moſt 
violent reſolutions: madam de Rohan did not ſcruple 
to cabal with many of them, in order to carry, by a 
plurality of voices, the propoſal of taking up arms, 
and forcing the king to receive ſuch conditions as 
they ſhould preſcribe to him; in which attempt ſhe 
was ſeconded, with ſurprizing affiduity, by d'Au- 
bignẽ, remarkable for his ſatirical turn, and pro- 
penſity to ſlander t. It was he who in thoſe aflem- 


* At Shumur, Loudon, Vendome, and Chitelleraut; of theſe we 
have ſpoke before, on cccafion of the cabals of the proteſtant party 

+ He is to be the author of the Confeffion of Sancy, the 
Adveiitures of the Baron de Fancite, and other lampoons. 
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blies had the aſſurance to mention, that they ought 
no longer to place any confidence in a prince who, 
together with his religion, had abjured every ſenti- 
ment of his affection, good- will, and gratitude, for 1 
the proteſtants, that nothing but neceſſity foreed him 1 
to apply to them and treat them with ; that if 
when this was over, he would have no longer any 
care about their conſciences, liberties, or lives; that 
the peace with Spain, which was upon the point of 
being concluded, would plunge the party into the 
utmoſt diftreſs, fince the ſole motive that induced 
Henry to conſent to it, was to unite himſelf with 
that crown and the pope, to ſacrifice them to their 
common hatred ; and therefore, that nothing remain- 
ed to be done, but to take advantage of the king's 


Cog ws , the diftreſs he 
was in money, the need he had of their aſſiſt- 
ance, and the power which the duke of Merecur 


ſtill poſſeſſed in Brittany, to obtain by force what 
Henry would afterwards refuſe to grant them. 


To incite the members of aſſemblies to a 
revolt, the proteſtants thought the blackeſt calum- 
nies were lawful, D*Aubigne was not aſhamed to 
repreſent Henry there, as a prince to whom all re- 
ligions t were indifferent, and who was only zea- 


The ficge of Amiens. 

+ M. de Sully is very much to be commended for ſacrificing to the 
love of truth all intereſt and conſideration for a party, as he does here, 
and in a thouſand other places of his Memoirs, eſpecially as he is fo 
ſtrongly attached to his religion, which he has always ſhewn : but in 
every one of theſe he furniſhes us with very ſtrong weapons 
againſt himſelf : and after having laid open, in this manner, the de- 
figns and the fpirit by which the whole body of the reformed in 
France were actuated, there is no perſon but will agree, that the ſtate 
had reaſon to apprehend every thing from them. 
nry IV. © which the world 
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verſion. According to him, the ſuppoſed injuries 
offered to the proteftants left no room to doubt of 
the new ſyſtem of politics that Henry had formed 
for himſelf. Thoſe injurics opened d'Aubigné a 
vaſt field for exclamation ; the leaſt of them were 
repreſented as outrages of the moſt violent nature, 
and inſtances of the deepeſt treachery ; and thus, 
without any regard to the extreme injuſtice he was 
guilty of, he placed to the king's account all thoſe 
hardſhips which proceeded ſolely from the catholics 
or the court uf Rome. The duke of Bouillon, leav- 
ing others to declaim, ſupported d'Aubigne, by his 
uncommon dexterity in ſowing diviſion between the 
king and all that came near him, whether catholics 
or proteſtants, and created him ſufficient employ - 
ment, that he might not for a long time be at liberty 
to turn his arms againſt him. The taking of Mende® 
by Foſſeuſe, and the fitting out of the count d'Au- 
vergne, were the conſequence of theſe counſels. 

None of theſe perſons neglected to make their 
court to the ambaſiadors from England and Holland, 
as ſoon as they arrived at Nantes; and depended fo 
much the more upon drawing them into their ſchemes, 
as they were nut ignorant, that it was particularly 
recommended to them to prevent a peace with Spain. 
Theſe ambaſſadors were, Lord Cecil 4, ſecretary to 
queen Elizabeth, and Juſtin de Naſſau, admiral of 
the Republic: they demanded a private audience of 
the king; or, if that could not be obtained, at leaſt 
to have no one preſent but Lomenie and me. But 
I was then employed at Rennes. 

Ir the two ambaſſadors had given credit to the 
proteſtants, all they had to do was to intimidate the 
king, and force him by menaces to come into their 


In the Givaudan. 
7 This was not the ſecretary himſelf, whoſe name was William, 
but his ſon Robert. De Thou, liv. cxx. Sce bkevaſe Chronol. Sep- 


tennaire for the year 1598, concerning this interview of Henry IV. 
with the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors. 
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deſigns; but either this was not in their power, or 
being convinced of the proteſtants injuſtice, they 
thought it beneath them to be influenced by their 
paſſions; and therefore took no notice to the kin 
of what they had ſuggeſted. They had indeed of- 
fers to make that were much more likely to prevail 
with a prince, whoſe inclination for war they were 
not ignorant of: the Engliſh ambaſſador offered, in 
the name of the queen his miſtreſs, fix thouſand foot 
and five hundred horſe, to be maintained at her ex- 
pence ; and Nafiau four thouſand foot, and a large 
train of artillery completely furniſhed and ſupplied, 
beſides a particular ſupply, which they hinted would 
be very conſiderable, provided Henry would endea- 
vour to retake Calais and Ardres. Upon the ſup- 
poſition that the king appeared inclined to accept 
theſe offers, the two ambaſſadors had orders to 
conclude a treaty of alliance immediately between 
France; England, and the Low-Countries, againit 
Spain, and to ſtipulate that neither of theſe three 
powers ſhould liften to any propoſal, either for a 
truce or treaty with the common enemy, but with 
the conſent of the two others. 

Harri the king eſcaped this dangerous ſnare; 
and the conſideration of the preſent ſtate of his kin: - 
dom had more weight with him than all others. He 
thanked the ambaſſadors with great politeneſs, and 
introduced his anſwer by aſſuring them that, altho” 
he could not accept the offers of their ſovereigns, 
uo would not depart from that friendſhip which 

ſo long ſubſiſted between them; and that the 
peace he was going to conclude with Spain (for he 

did not conceal the terms he was upon with Philip) 
ſhould not hinder him from keeping up the ſame 
correſpondence with them as before, nor from ſup- 
plying them with money, when they had occaſion 
for it, with this only precaution, that theſe loans 
were taken under the title of acquittances of debts, 
to give no pretence for a quarrel with Spain. 


HE 
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Hs afterwards, with the ſame fincerity, explained 
to them all his reaſons for putting an end to the war. 
His ki he told them, was not like England 
and Hol „ ſecured by nature from the attacks of 
her enemies, but open on all ſides; his caſtles un- 
ſortiſied, and deſtitute of ammunition ; his marine 
weak, his provinces laid waſte, and fome of them re- 
duced to mere deſarts. He went on to give a more 
particu'ar deſcription of the abuſes that had crept 
into the government, and introduced a thouſand 
diſorders ; all ſubordination being deſtroyed by the 
licentiouſneſs that had been practiſed with impuni'y 
amidft the confuſion of civil and foreign wars; his 
power weak and unſtable, and the royal authority, 
as well as the moſt ſacred laws of the ſtate, equally 
diſregarded. "Theſe evils could only be remedied by 
a peace; and . 
ed, France was approaching to its ruin, 
the diſtemper — — —_ the + Soy and no 
human help Cds beodde tp comoce ie Henry 
did not forget to firenzthen theſe motiv 5, by a 
ifon of his t ſituation, in all theſe reſ- 
pects, with that of England and Holland, who could 
engage in a war, on which their ſafety depended, 

ntly at the fame time with their ſafety and 
their —, and the king drew this parallel with 
ſo much clearneſs and judgment, and fo exact a 
know of the ſtate of thoſe countries, as to make 
them the truth of what he was ſaying ; ſo that 
the two foreigners, having nothing to oppoſe againſt 
ts, looked upon each other 
in amazement. The king gave them to underſtand, 
that, when he had ſettled the affairs of his king- 
dom, be ſhould then, with more aſſurance of ſi 
renew his former deſigns againſt the empire, and 
of Auſtria; but that theſe two enterpri- 
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reſolution, but did it fo faintly, being themſelves 
ſtruck with the force of his arguments, that, be- 
fore the conference was ended, the king brought 
them over entirely to his opinion, and obliged them 
to confeſs, that the peace he was going w conclude 
was for the advantage of all Europe. They left 
France ſoon after, and filled their reſpective coun- 
tries with the opinion they had conceived of the 
great wiſdom and extraordinary abilities of the king 
of France. h 

In effect, what innumerable miſeries would this 
prince have drawn upon his kingdom, if following 
the wild emotion of hatred and revenge, rather than 
the calm dictates of wiſdom and prudence, he had 
at that inſtant engaged in a war, which, though in 
his power to begin, was not to end! How dread- 
ful the conſequence, if chance, which arbitrarily 
diſpoſes of all the events of war, ſhould have fa- 
voured the enemies of France! But granting that 
his arms were victorious, how little preferable to a 
defeat is that ſucceſs, which a prince muſt purchaſe 
at fo dear a rate, as by the alienation of his do- 
maines, by the anticipating and mortgaging his re- 
venues, by the ruin of commerce and agriculture, 
from whence France derives her chief ſupport, and 
laſtly, by the utter devaſtation of his province ! 
Such evils cannot be balanced by the acquiſition of 
new territories, the poſleflion of which keeps the 
conqueror in perpetual alarms, and, remaining as 
ſo many hateful monuments to the of the 
ambition and injuſtice of him that gained them, 
cheriſhes and keeps alive thoſe feeds of envy, ha- 
tred, and diftruſt, that ſooner or later never fail to 
produce the fame miferies with which the ki 
was before overwhelmed : on this account, I am 
not afraid to ſay, that, in the prefent ftate of Eu- 
rope, it is almoſt equally unhappy for its princes to 
ſucceed or miſcarry in their eaterprizes ; and that 


the true way of weakening a powerful neighbour, 
is 
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is not to carry off his ſpoils, but to leave them to 
be ſhared by others. 

THE inſolence of the proteſtant cabal was totall 
deprefſed, when they found that the ambaſſadors, 
upon whom they hail fo greatly relied, were entirely 
brought over to the king's opinion; and, not doubt- 
ing but that a peace now would be ſoon concluded, 
they thought only cf procuring reaſonable conditi- 
ons. It was happy for them that at a time when it 
would have been eaſy to puniſh them for their un- 
juſtifiable proceedings, they had a prince to deal 
with whoſe reaſon was always itrunger than his re- 
ſentment. Both ſides were then very induſtrious to 
draw up that famous agreement known by the name 
of the edict of Nantes, by which the rights of the 
two religions were afterwards both elearly explained 
and ſolidly eſtabliſhed. Schomberg, the preſident 
de Thou, Jeannin, and Calignon, were employed 
to draw it up, of which all I ſhall ſay is, that, by 
this edict, it was provided that the French calviniſts, 
who till then had been only privileged by truces re- 
fumed and continued, ſhould have a fixed and du- 
rable eſtabliſhment*. All that now remained to 
be done, was to make this treaty be regiſtered and 
confirmed by the parliaments and ſovereign courts, 
and to begin with thoſe of Paris; which was de- 
ferred till the king's return to that city. 


The edit of Nantes was ſigned the 13th of April. De Thou 
fays, that the judicial confirmation of it was put off till after the de- 
of the legate, whom they were loth to fend away diſcontent- 
ed. The conceſſions this edit contains, more fav Durable than thoſe 
that had been formerly granted them, are, that thereby they were 
admitted to places of truſt, both in the courts of juſtice and in the 
fenances : all the reſt is no ways eſſentially different from the edit of 
pacification that paſſed in 1577. Bayle aſcribes the honour of com- 
poſing the edi& of Nantes to the reformed minifter Chamier. See it 
in Matthieu, tom. II. book ii. and ſeveral other hiſtorians. There 
were likewiſe ſome ſecret articles, of which the moſt diſadvantageous 
for the calviniſts is that which forbids them the exerciſe of their re i- 
jon in a great many towns and particular diſtricts, as Rheims, Soit- 
| Dijon, Sens, &c. becauſe Henry IV. had ſo engaged himſelf by 
particular treaties before, with the different lords of the league. 
HavixG 
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HAvING paid what he owed to the ts *, 
according to the exacteſt juſtice, the king thought 
himſelf not obliged to ſhew much regard to thoſe 
who ſtill continued to ſtir fedition, ſuch as the duke 
of Bouillon in particular, who had moſt reaſon to 
reproach himſelf, and for once, he reſolved to ſpeak 
to him like a maſter : he had now acquired a right 
to do this, even though we ſuppoſe him not to have 
had it in the character of king. He propoſed as ſoon 
as he arrived at Rennes, to execute this defign, and 
took his rout thither without delay. The duke 
of Bouillon then lodged at the houſe of PAlloue, 
where he was confined to his bed by the gout: the 
king went to viſit him, and after the firſt compli- 
ments, ſignifying that it was his pleaſure to be left 
alone with the duke, the reſt of the company quit- 
ted the chamber, and his majeſty defired that he 
would, without interruption, what he had to 
ſay to him. He began with a particular detail of 
all his proceedings, to ſhew that he was not igno- 
rant of any of them: he dwelt chiefly —_ _— 
ſteps the duke had taken ſince the edit of Nantes, 
and were therefore ſo much the more criminal, as it 
ought to have prevented him from entertaining a 
thought of revolting againſt a prince who had fo 
generouſly adhered to his intereſt. The duke at- 
tempted to offer ſomething in his excuſe, but he 
was {topped by the king, who told him, that with - 
out any juſtification, he would from that day forget 
all that had paſſed; and fince be had what- 
ever the moſt inveterate malice had been able to ſug- 
geſt to his enemies, he had no inclination to exclude 
from his favour an old fervant, with whom be had 
been pleaſed for a long time: in concluſion, he ad- 
viſed the duke, with an air of authority, which be- 


®* Ke Grain mentions a good ſaying of Henry IV. One day as the 
proteſtants were importunately teaſing him with their demands, 
« Apply to my ſiſter, ſays he to them, © for your affairs ate now 
fallen into ak. 
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came him better as he uſed it ſeldom, to make good 
uſe of the council he was now giving him as his 
friend, to think no more of his paſt behaviour, but 
for the ſake of acting in a manner quite contrary; 
for if he ſhould again fail in his reſpe to his king 
and maſter, he was reſolved to make uſe of that 
convenience which the peace now eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom gave, to bring him to puniſhment: after 
which the king, without waiting for his anſwer, 
went out and left him to his own thoughts. 
THe inhabitants of Brittany were charmed with 
the affability of their king, and his complaiſ.nce in 
being preſent at all the entertainments with which 
the ladies contended to divert him. Henry divided 
His time between theſe aſſemblies, the ſport of run- 
ning at the ring, balls, and tennis- playing, with- 
out leſſening his affiduity about the marchioneſs of 
Monceaux, who was very far advanced in her preg- 


In the midſt of theſe amuſements, the king at 
certain intervals appeared fo penſive and reſerved, 
that it was not difficult to gueſs ſome ſ:cret uneaſi- 
neſs preyed upon his mind; and I was the more 
convinced of it when his majeſty, who often divert- 
ed himſelf with hunting, ordered me twice to follow 
him apart, that he might have an opportunity of 
with me alone; yet when I did fo he 
was ſilent. I then remembered that the ſame thing 
bad ha at Saint-Germain, and Angers; and 
I concluded that he had a defign in view, which he 
had ſome difficulty to diſcloſe to me, knowing with 
what freedom I ſometimes oppoſed his opinions ; 
but what this deſign was I could not poſſibly gueſs. 
ing from the abovementioned viſit to the duke 
of Bouillon, his majeſty being at the foot of the 
ſtair-caſe, ſaw me as I entered the court, and call- 
ing me, made me go with him into the garden, 
which was ex y large and beautiful, holding 
my band with his finger between mine as uſual, then 
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ordered the door to be ſhut, and that no perſon 
ſhould be allowed to enter. 

Tris prelude made me expect to hear a ſecret of 
great conſequence. Henry did not enter upon it ; 
| immediately, but, as if he had not ſufficient reſolu- 1 
; tion to explain himſelf, began to tell me what had 1 
. juſt paſſed between him and the duke of Bouillon. 

ö his converſation was followed by news relating to 
the negotiations of Vervins, and led him inſenſibly 
to reflect on the advantages France would receive 
from a peaceable government. One circumſtance, 
the king ſaid gave him great uneaſineſs, which was 
that, not having children by the queen his wife, 
it would anſwer no purpoſe to be at ſo much trouble 
to procure peace and tranquility to his kingdom, 
ſince, after his death, it muſt neceſſarily fall in- 
to its former calamities, by the diſputes that would 
ariſe between the prince of Conde and the other 
princes of the blood, concerning the ſucceſſion to 
the crown. His majefty confeſſed to me, that this 
was his motive for defiring, with ſuch ardour, to 
leave ſons behind him. Unleſs his marriage with 
the princeſs Margaret could be diflolved, it was not 

poſſible for him to be abſolutely happy; but the in- A 
formations he received from the archbiſhop of Urbin, 
meſſieurs de Perron, d' Oſſat, and de Marquemont, 
his deputies at Rome, of the pope's favourable diſ- 
poſitions in reſpect to that affair, gave him great 
hopes of its ſucceſs: in effect, Clement the eighth, 
who was as good a politician as any prince in Europe, 
revolving in his mind what means were moſt likely 
to hinder France, and the other chriſtian kingdoms, 
from falling again into a ſtate of anarchy and confu- 
fion, could find none ſo effectual as to ſecure the 
- ſucceſſion of the crown of France, by authoriſing 
Henry to engage in a ſecond marriage, which might 

.produce him male children. 

Oun converſation being fixed upon this ſubject, 

it was eaſy for tar. —— 
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his majeſty's uncaſineſs proceeded ; but I could not 
ſo ſoon know what particular circumſtance it was 
that diſturbed him. The king to conſider 
with me what princeſs of Europe he ſhould chuſe for 
his wife, in caſe his marriage with Margaret of Va- 
Jois ſhould be diſſolved; but indeed he ſet out 
with a declaration that ſhewed any reflections on that 
head would be fruitleſs. ** That I may not repent, 
«< ſid he, of taking ſo dangerous a ſtep, nor draw up- 
«© on myſelf a misfortune which is with juſtice ſaid 
«© to exceed all others, that of having a wife diſ- 
<< agreeable in perſon and mind, it is neceſſary that 
„ in her whom I marry I ſhould find theſe ſeven 
„things, beauty, prudence, ſoftneſs, wit, fruitful - 
4% neſs, riches, and a royal birth;” but there was 
not one in all Europe, with whom he appeared en- 
cirely ſatisfied. **.1 ſhould have no objection to the 
«< jnfanta of Spain,” purſued Henry, although 
„ ſhe is a little advanced in 2 provided that 
« with her I could marry the -Countries, even 
though I ſhould be obliged to reſtore to you the 
«« earldom of Bethune : neither would I refuſe the 
«« princeſs Arabella * of England, if, as it is publicly 
«« ſaid, that crown really belongs to her, ſhe were 
«« only declared preſumptive heireſs of it; but there 
4 ig no reaſon to expect that either of theſe things 
„ will happen. I have alſo heard of ſome princeſſes 
«© of Germany, whoſe names I have forgot; but 
t the women of that country don't ſuit me: I ſhould 
« always fancy I had a hogſhead of wine in bed 
«6 with me; beſides, I have been told that France 
«© had once a queen of that country, who had like 
«< to have ruined it: all theſe confiderations have 


* The marchioneſs Aibelle, or Arabella Stuart. She was daughter 
to Charles, earl of Lenox, who was grandſon to Margaret queen of 
Scotland, eldeſt fiſter to Henry VIII. Her couſin- german James VI. 
king of Scotland, having ia 1602 been declared lawful heir to queen 
Elizabeth, the following year a conſpiracy was formed in her favour; 
and ſhe died in 1616, a priſoner in the Tower of London, Sce the 
hiſtorians. 
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given me a diſguſt to the German ladies. The 

** tiſters of prince Maurice have likewiſe been men- 

* tioned to me; but beſides that they are proteſtants, 

** which would give umbrage to the court of Rome 

and the more ze. lous catholics, they are daughters 

of a nun; which, together with a certain reaſon 

** that I'll inform you of ſome other time, has 

prevented my entertaining any thoughts of them. 

** The duke of Florence has a niece who is ſaid to 

ede handſome, but ſhe is deſcended from one of the 

** molt inconfiderable families in Chriſtendom that 

dear the title of prince, it not being above threeſcore 

or fourſcore years ſinee her anceſtors were only the 

<* firſt citizens in Florence: ſhe is likewiſe of the ſame 

race with the queen-mother Catherine, who did fo 

much miſchief in France, and to me in particular. 

« THrese,” continued the king, obſerving that I 

liſtened attentively to him, ate all the foreign 

„ princeſſes that 1 have any knowledge of : of thoſe 

within my own kingdom my niece of Guiſe 

«« would pleaſe me beit ®, notwithſtanding the ma- 

< licious reports that have been ſpread that ſhe loves 

4c peulets in paper better than in a fricaſſee; for my 

«< part I not only believe thoſe reports to be falſe, 

„but ſhould rather chuſe a wife who is a little fond 

* of gallantry, than one who wanted underſtanding ; 

but I am apprehenſive that the violent affection 

« ſhe diſcovers for her family, particularly for her 

© brothers, would create ſome diſorders in the 
| „kingdom.“ 

AFTER this the king named all the other princeſ- 

ſes in France, but to as little purpeſe: heacknowledg- 

ed that ſome were beautiful, and gentee], ſuch as 


* Lovifz Margaret of Lorrain: ſhe was a very beautiful p inceſs. 
It was propoſed, at the time of the fiege of Paris, for her: mary 
Henry IV. in order to unite the two parties. The farcaftic lampo ns 
of that time charge her with carrying on an intrigue with che d.ke 
de Bellegarde, maſter of the horſe: and what Henry ſays ber of 
poule:s, is taken from a ſong that was made againft madema:ſelle de 
Guiſe, which may be ſeen in PEtoile, for the year 1596. 
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the elceft of the duke of Maienne's two daughters, 
although of a brown complexion, the two daughters 
likewiſe of the duke of Aumale, and three of the 
duke of Longueville; but all theſe were either too 
young, or were not in his taſte. He afterwards 
named mademoiſelle Rohan, the princeſs of Conti's 
daughter, of the houſe of Luce; mademoiſelles Lux- 
embourg and Guemene; but the firſt was a pro- 
teſtant, and the ſecond not old enough, and the per- 
ſons of the two others d d not pleaſe him: and all 
for ſome reaſon or other were excluded. The ki 
cloſed this enumeration” by ſaying, that although 
theſe ladies might be all agreeable enough to him in 
their perſons, yet he ſaw no way to be aſſured that 
they would bring him heirs, or that he could ſuit 
himſelf to their tempers, or be convinced of their 
prudence, three of the feven conditions without 
which he had refolved never to marry ; fince, if he 
entered into an t of that kind, it would 
be with a deſign to give his wife a ſhare in the ma- 
nagement of all his domeſtic affairs; and that, as.ac- 
_ cording to the courſe of nature, he ſhould die before 
her, and leave children very young behind him, it 
would be neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be able to ſuper- 
intend their education, and govern the kingdom 
during a minority. | 

WBEARY at of ing to no 

to find out what the king aimed at by this diſcourſe, 
«© But what is it you mean, fire,” ſaid I, by ſo ma- 
© ny affirmatives and negatives; and what I am to 
„ conclude by them, but that you are defirous to 
<< marry, and yet cannot find a woman upon the 
earth qualified to be your wife? By the manner 
ein which you mentioned the infanta Clara Eugenia, 
<< it ſhould ſeem that great heirefſes are moſt to 
«© your taſte; but can you expect that beaven 
« ſhould raiſe a Margaret of Flanders, or a Mary 
* of Burgundy, from the dead for you, or at leaſt 
& reſtore the queen of England to her youth? s 
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ded ſmiling, that for proof of the other qualities 
** which he demanded, I ſaw no better expedient 
than to bring all the beauties of France together, 
from the age of ſeventeen to that of twenty-five, 
that by talking with them in perſon, he might 
know the turn of their temper and genius; and 
that for the reſt he ſhould refer himſelf to expe- 
„ rienced matrons, to whom recourſe is had on ſuch 
* occaſions” Then beginning to talk more ſe- 
riouſly, I declared that, in my opinion, his ma- 
«< jeſty might contract his expectations, by ſtriking 
<* off a great fortune and royal birth, and content him- 
<< ſelf with a wife who was likely to keep his heart, 
and bring him fine children; but that here again 
be muſt content himſelf with mere probability, 
© there being many beautiful women incapable of 
* child-bearing, and many illuſtrious fathers un- 
* happy in their offspring t; but that whatever his 
children ſhould prove, the blood from which they 
„ ſprung would ſecure the reſpect and obedience of 
«© the French nation.“ 

„WEL, interrupted the king, © ſetting aſide 
«© your advice concerning this aſſembly of beauties, 
« with which I am mightily diverted, and your ſage 
reflection that great men have often children who 
„ poſleſs none of their qualities, I hope to have ſons 
„ whoſe actions ſhall exceed mine. Since you 
* confeſs that the lady whom I marry ought to be of 
an agreeable temper, beautiful in her perſon, and 
© of ſuch a make as to give hopes of her bringing 
© children, reflect a little, whether you do not 
* know a perſon in whom all theſe qualities are 
© united.” I replied, that I would not take upon 
me to decide haſtily upon a choice wherein ſo much 


f The author, on this head, mentions, very improperly, Ninias, 
Anaxindaris, Nebucodonoſor, Cyrus, Alexander, Trajan, Conſtan- 
tine, and Charlemagne. I likewiſe retrench in this converſation, 23 
inmany other paſſages, ſeveral diſcourſes that are too prolix, and full. 
of uſeleſs erudition. 
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conſideration was requiſite, and to which I had not 
yet ſufficiently attended, © And what would you 
= _— returned Henry, if I ſhould name one, 
** who, I am fully convinced, poſſeſſes theſe three 
qualities.“ I ſhould ſay, fire,” replied I, with 
great ſimplicity, “that you are much better ac- 
. © quainted with her than I am, and that ſhe muſt 

** neceffarily be a widow, otherwiſe you can have 
no certainty with regard to her fruitfulneſs.” 
This is all that you would deſire,” faid the king, 
* but if you cannot gueſs who ſhe is, I will name 
her to you.” © Name her then, ſaid I, for I own 
I have not wit enough to find out who ſhe is.” 
Ah! how dull are you,” cried the king, but I 
am perſuaded, you could gueſs who I mean if 
«© you would, and only effect this ignorance to 
** oblige me to name her myſelf; confeſs then that 
** theſe three qualities meet in my miſtreſs: not 
purſued the king (in ſome confuſion at this diſ- 
covery of his weakneſs) that I have any intention 
to marry her, but I want to know what you would 

Fo ihe not being able to meet with any other 
w I could approve of, I ſhould one day take 
« it into my head to make her my wife.” 

IT was not difficult for me to diſcover, amidſt 
theſe flight artifices, that his majeſty had already 
thought of it but too much, and was but too well diſ- 
poſed to this unworthy marriage, whien every th ng 
he had ſaid tended to juſtify. My aſtoniſhment was 
indeed very great, but I thought it neceſſary to con - 
ceal my thoughts with the utmoſt care: I affected to 
believe that he was jeſting, that I might have an 
opportunity of anſwering in ſuch a manner as might 
make the king aſhamed of having entertained ſo ex- 
travagantanotion. My diſſimulation did not ſucceed ; 
the king had not made ſo painful an effort to ſtop 
there. I command you,” ſaid he to me, to 
<< ſpeak freely; you have acquired the right of tell- 
ing me plain truths; do not 2 
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«© ſhall be offended with you for doing ſo, provided 
© that it is in private; ſuch a liberty indeed in pub - 

lic would greatly offend me.” | 
I REPLIED, that I would never be ſo independent 
as to ſay any thing in private, any more than in 
public, that might diſpleaſe him, except on ſuch 
occaſions when his life, or the good of the ſtate was 
in queſtion. I afterwards repreſented to him the diſ- 
grace ſo ſcandalous an alliance would draw upon him, 
in the opinion of the whole world, and the 
he would ſytfer from his own mind upon that ac- 
count, when the ardour of his paſſion being abated, 
he ſhould be able to judge impartially of his own 
conduct. I ſhewed him that if this was the only 
means to which he could have recourſe to free 
France from the calamities a doubtful ſucceſſion 
would occaſion, that he would expoſe himſelf to all 
the inconveniencies he was anxious to avoid, and 
others ſtill greater: that although he ſhould legiti- 
mate the children he had by madam de Liancourt, 
yet that could not hinder the eldeſt, who was born 
in a double adultery, from being, in this reſpect, in- 
ferior to the ſecond, whoſe birth was attended with 
but half that diſgrace; and both muſt yield to thoſe 
whom he might have by madam de Liancourt after 
ſhe was his lawful wife : this bye circumſtance 
making it impoſſible to ſettle their claims, could not 
fail of becoming an inexhauſtible ſource of quarrels 
and war. [ leave you, fire,” purſued I, to make 
«« reflections upon all this, before I ſay any more.” 
That will not be amiſs,” returned the king, 
who was ſtruck with my arguments; for you have 
* faid enough of this matter for the firſt time. But 
ſuch was the tyranny of that blind paſſion, to which 
he was ſubjected, that in ſpite of himſelf he reſumed 
the diſcourſe that very moment, by aſking me if, 
from the diſpoſition I knew the French to be of, ef- 
pecially the nobility, I thought he had any reaſon to 
Ns appre- 
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apprehend would riſe in rebellion, while he was 
living, if he Id marry his miſtreſs. 

TH1s queſtion convinced me, that his heart had 
received an incurable wound : I treated him accord- 
ingly, and entered into arguments and expoſtula- 
tions, with which I ſhall not trouble the reader, ſince 
his own imagination may ſuggeſt to him all that it 
was neceſſary to ſay upon this ſubject, which has 
been already dwelt upon too long. We continued 
three hours alone in the garden, and I had the con- 
folation to leave the king in a fu!] perſuaſion of the 
truth and reaſonableneſs of all I had faid to him. 

Tx difficulty lay in breaking thoſe too powerful 
ties; the king had not yet brought himſelf to that 
point: he many dreadful “ conflicts of mind to 


In this inward ftruggle, the voice of reaſon and decorum had 
not the ſtrongeſt ſway with Henry IV. and even though M. de Sully 
does here and elſewhere ſay it, the world l.as always been perſuaded, 
upon very good grounds, that, if the death of his miſtreſs, whom he 
fo tenderly loved, had not prevented this prince, he would either 
have married her, or he would not have married again at all. He 
was not always directed on this head by the ſole advice of the duke 
de Sully, at leaſt if we believe a very curious anecdote, which may 
be ſeen in vol. 95go des MISS. de la Bibliot. du Roi; where it is ob- 
ferv2d, that Henry IV. being at Saint Ger na men-Laye (this was 
probably but ſome months at moſt after his return from Brittany, ſent 
for his three miniſters (M. de Roſr y, de Vilieroi, and de Sillery) to 
coniult with them about this ſo important a queſtion, relating to his 
marriage; and that the firſt (who to be ſure was M. de Rofay) was 
of the fame opinion as is ment. oned in this place of his Memiors: 
that the ſecond adviſed him on the contrary not to marry, but leave 
the ſucceſſion to the prince de Cond”, who by birth-rig'tt was his 
true heir: and that at laſt the third (this was M. de Sillary, rhe 
moſt artful couetier of the three] in oppoſition to hotly the former al- 
vices, told him, that the beſt thing he could do was to marry his miſ- 
treſs, and legitimate the eldeſt cf the children he had by her. Hen- 
ry IV. (continues the author of this anecdote, who plainly ſhews 

imſelf to be a perſon to whom one of the three miniſters themſelves 

d communicated what had paſſeu between the king and them) I 
fay Henry IV. ſeemed ſurprized at this, and afterwards ſaid, „I had 
« promiſed myſelf a great deal from your ability and fidelity, by the 
« advice I wanted of you with regard to my marriage; yet till I fear, 
« that inſtead of having fatisfed me, you have only increaſed my ir - 
« reſolution by the contrar.ety of your opinions, which are backed 
« with ſuch ftrong reaſons, that I find myſelf not a little embarraſſud 
« as to the judgment which I ſhauld make as to the beſt of them; as 
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ſuffer ere that could be effecte ; and all he could 
do for the preſent, was to defer taking his laſt reſo- 
lution till he had obtained the permiſſion he had 
becn ſo long ſol. iting from the pope, and till then 
to keep his ſentiments ſecret. He promiſed me not 
to acquaint his miſtreſs with what I had ſaid, leſt it 
ſhould draw her reſentment upon me. She loves 
you,“ ſaid the king to me, and efteems you ſtill 
© more; but her mind ſtill entertains ſome remains 
of diſtruſt, that you will not approve of my deſigns 
© in favour of her and her children: ſhe often tells 
eme, that when one hears = perpetually talking 
of my kingdom and my glory, one is apt to think 
* that you prefer the one to my perſon, and the 
other to my quiet.” I anſwered, that againſt this 
charge I could max no defence; that the kingdom 
and the ſovereign were to be looked upon with the 
ſame eyes: Remember, fire, added I, that your 
virtue is the ſoul that animates this great body, 
„ which muſt, by its ſplendor and proſperity, repay 
« you that glcry and happineſs that it derives from 
„you, and that you are not to ſeek happineſs by 
any other means.” After this we left the garden, 
and it being night ſeparated, leaving the courtiers to 
rack their imaginations in vain to gueſs the ſubjects 
of ſo long a conference. 

NEITHER the king nor I had attended to a cir- 
cumſtance abſolutely neceſſary on ſuch occaſions, 


which was Margaret's conſent to the diſſolution of 


her marriage: I conceived it to be highly proper to 
enter upon this negotiation While we expected the 
ſucceſs of that which was carrying on at Rome. I 
was willing firſt to ſound the intentions of the 
princeſs; theretore the ſubſtance of the letter I wrote 
to her on this ſubject was, that, molt ardently de- 
firing a reconciliation between her and the king, up- 
on which France founded her hopes of having a law- 


« to that therefore I require a little time to confider of it, &c. and. 
aſter he had faid this, he got ins fu 
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ful heir to the crown, I thought it my duty to in- 
treat ſhe would authoriſe me to uſe my utmoſt en- 
deavours to effect this reconciliation ; but that, if 
the inclinations of both parties were ſuch as to ren- 
der this attempt fruitleſs, or that it ſhould not con- 
duce to the purpoſe I mentioned to her (a point I 
was ſenſible the — of this princeſs would make 
her ſecretly agree to) I hoped ſhe would not be of- 
fended if I ſhould afterwards take the liberty to per- 
faade her to make a (til! greater ſacrifice, which the 
ſtate expected from her. I did not explain myſelf 
any fartaer, but after what I had mentioned juſt be- 
fore, upon the neceſſh'y of giving legitimate chil- 
dren to the crown ef France, it was not difficult to 
gueſs what I meant by this ſacrifice. 

Tus queen took time io deliberate upon a 
matter of ſuch importance, before ſhe ſent me an 
anſwer; which I did not receive til] five months 
after I had written to her: it was dated from 
Uſſon , where ſhe uſually reſided, and was ſuch 
an one as we would have wiſhed for, prudent, 
modeſt, and ſubmiſſive. Margaret, without ex- 
plaining herſelf any more than I had done, upon 
a ſeparation that was not yet publicly talked of, 
was contented with fubſtituting, inftead of it, an 
aſſurance that. ſhe would readily ſubmit to the 
king's will; adding the moſt candid p-aifes of his 
conduct, and thanks to me for my folicitude and 
cares. | 

Tux king ſtaid at Rennes but ſeven or eight days, 
reſolving to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for Paris, that 
he might reach Picardy the beginning of May : be 
took his rout through Vitre 4, from whence I re- 


* This princeſs had at firſt retired, many years before, to Agen, 
and afterwards to Ca lat. King Henry III. her brother, had not 
treated her better than Henry IV. her huſband, but perſecuted her 
every where, and at laſt ſhut her up in the caſtle of Uſſon in Au- 
vergne, where, after his death, the was contented to live. 
+ I have ſubſtituted this word in the place of that of Villeroi, as 
the original bears: there never was a place of that name in Brittany, 
and, in fact, Henry I'V's road lay tkrough Vitre. 
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ceived orders from him to give a gratuity to the gar- 
riſon of Rochefort, and afterwards to cauſe the caſtle 
to be razed. From Vitre his majeſty coaſted along 
the Loire, and came to Tours, by the way of la 
Fleche, which he took pleaſure in ſeeing again, it 
being the place where he had paſſed part of his time 
in his youth. 

I sTA1D behind him at Rennes five or fix days, to 
put the aff.irs of the finances in order, pay the 
troops, ſettle their departure from Brittany, and their 


march through the midſt of the provinces; after 


which I came to Tours to the king; his majeſty 
having ſent for me upon an affair of great impor- 
tance. I left him to continue his journey to Paris, 
whither (notwithſtanding all the haſte he was able 
to make) he did not arrive till the latter end of May. 


I was fo weary + of the formality of our reception 


into the great cities, and particularly of the long 
ſpeeches that we were tormented with in every 
_ that taking a bye-road by le Maine and le 

erche, I came alone to my eſtate at Roſny, where 
my wife was employed in attending the building of 
a houſe, and had narrowly eſcaped being cruſhed to 
pieces under the ruins of the old edifice, which was 
firſt to be demoliſhed. I ſtaid there but a ſhort time, 
yet upon my arrival at Paris, I found the king was 
gone from thence; he had only paſſed through it, 
and taken the road to Amiens immediately : this 


city he thought convenient for correſpond ing with 


+ The king was no leſs ſo. L'Etoile relates ſome very ſmart repar- 
tees of his majeſty to theſe importunate haranguers; one of them 
tired him with long titles and compellations of honour, and repeating 
often, O very benign, O very great, O very merciful, &c. king,” 
« Add too, ſays Henry to him, and very weary.” Another having 
begun his ſpeech with theſe words, *Ageſilaus, king of Lacedemon, 
40 fire,” &c. The king, interrupting him, ſays, % FVentye, faint ęris ! 
« T have heard a good deal ſpoken of this Agefilaus, but he had dined 
« firſt; but, for my part, I have not yet.” Having twice told ano- 
ther, that he ſhould cut ſhort his 3 and ſeeing that he 
went en tediouſly nevertheleſs, he left him, and ſo went away, 
telling him, « You muſt ſay the reft then to maſter William, mean- 
ing the fool that belonged to the court. Fa 
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the plenipotentiaties at Vervins, and likewiſe for 
viſiting all the fortreſſes upen the frontiers, to facili- 
tate the evacuation of thoſe that were to be reſtored 
to him by the treaty, and to provide for their 1ecu- 
rity for the future. All this was but the work of 
eight days, and his majeſty was no ſooner come to 
Paris than the treaty was ſigned f. 

T xx treaty was very clear and plain: the reſigna- 
tion of all the towns and fortreſſes that >pain poſſeſ- 
ſed in France was almoſt the only conſiderable arti - 
cle in it. No difficulty aroſe concerning the affair 
of the marquiſate of Saluces; the king did not think 
fit to break off the peace on account of this article, 
which was looked upon to be of ſo little importance, 
that if Savoy ſhould refuſe to do juſtice in it, the 
king, it was faid, might, with very little treuble, 
ſeize the whole territory, without any obſtruction 
from Spain. Both parties, however, obliged them- 
ſelves to ſtand to the pope's + deciſion of the affair. 
Here the plenipotentiaries committed an error, which 
was the cauſe of engaging his majeſty ſoon after in a 
war that might have been avoided. I ſhall take no 
notice of the reſt of thoſe formalities in uſe amongſt 


t On the 2d of May 1598, the peace was ſigned, in the name of 
the king, by M. Pomponne de Bellièvre, knight, lord of Grignon, 
« andcounſellcr cf ſtate to the king, and M. Nicholas Brulart, kat. 
* lord of Sillery, counſellor of tate to the king, and preſident in his 
« court of parliament at Paris. In the name of the cardinal of Au- 
« ſtria, having full powers from the king of Spain, by M. John 
« Richardot, knight, chief and preſident of the privy council ot his 
« faid majeſty, and one of his council of ſtate; M. John Baptiſte de 
„% Taxis, knight, &c. and M. Louis Verreiken, knight, c.“ See this 
whcle treaty in the Memoircs & repotia ions de la paix traits a Peorwins, 
tom. II. with an account, in form of ajournal, of all that paſted be- 
tween the plenipotentiaries, from che opening of that negotiation till 
the concluſion of the peace. 

+ What regards the duke of Savoy, who was repreſented by M. 
Gaſpard de Geneve, marquis de I wilin, and counſellor of tate, &c. is 
at the end of the 24th article, and imports, *< that the remainder of 
« the other differences that are between the ſaid moſt chriſtian king, 
« and the ſaid duke, ſhall be referred to the judgment of our holy fa- 
« ther Clement VIII. to be determined by his holineſs within one 
« year +» » . And matters ſhall contiuue in the ſtate in which they 
« are at preſent,” &c. 
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them , and leave it to others to extol thoſe refined 
ſtratagems that in politics are thought the maſter- 
piece of human wit. 
THe king ſigned the treaty at Paris, in the pre- 
ſence of the duke d'Arſcot 4, and the admiral of Ar- 
; the arch-duke did the ſame at Bruſſels, in the 
name of the king of Spain and his own, before mare- 
chal Biron, on whom the king, to qualify him for 
this ceremony, had juſt beſtowed the rank of duke 
and peer of France, a dignity that completely turned 
his head. Meſſicurs de Bellievre and de Sillery were 
likewiſe preſent. The duke of Savoy gave his ſo- 
lemn aſſent to the peace at Chamberry, in the pre- 
ſence of Gadagne Bothcon “, governor of Lyons, 
who was deputed to him from the king for that pur- 


pole. 
Trvs, notwithſtanding a league ſo powerful as 


that of the pope, the emperor, the king of Spain, 
the duke of Savoy, and all the eccleſiaſties of chri- 
ſtianity, did the king of France accompliſh his de- 


There were found the ſame difficulties as to the ſubſtance, and 
the ſime obſtacles as to the formalities that are uſually to be met with 
in ſuch fort of deliberations. They may be ſeen in the Lertres de 
I. de Fell2wre & de Sillery, and in the Relation, &c. ibid. Theſe two 
negutiators have been generally commended for the firm and wife con- 
duct which they ſhewed therein. I their letters, and, among others, 
in thoſe dated the 7th of April, and 4th of March, they give a parti- 
cular detail of the motives that induced them to conclude with the 
agents for the duke of Savoy in the manner which M. de Sully com- 
plains of: ami all this they did by the particular orders of his majeſty, 
in his letters of April o, &c. 

+ Charles de Croy, duke d' Arſcot and prince de Chimay; don 
Franc;ſco de Mendoſa and Cardona, admiral of Arragon. Henry IV. 
took an oth for the obſerving of the treaty of peace on Sunday the 
21f of Junc, the cardinal de Florence, the pope's legate, officiating 
in the mo Culemn manner. The account is alſo to be met with, ib. 
tom. II. p. 226. of che MSS. de la Bibliot. du Roi, vol. 9361. Mem. 
de la ligue, tor. VI. Mem. de Nevers, tom. II. Matthieu, tom. 
II. liv. ii, Cayet, and cthers. 

* « He is ſtyled, in the oath taken by the duke of Savoy on the 
ad of Auguſt, © the illuſtrious lord, William de Gadagne, lord of 
% Botheon, knight of the orders of the moſt high and moſt excellent 
« prince Henry IV. the moſt chriſtian king of France and Navarre, 
** counlcilor in his council of ſtate, captain of fifty 3 
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figns , and crown them with a glorious peace: all 
thoſe that had been employed in effecting it, he re- 
warded with a royal munificence; and to prevent 
this meaſure from alienating Holland from his in- 
tereſts, he ſent Buzenval to Amſterdam, to keep up a 
intelligence with the States, and to pay the 
penſion his majeſty allowed them. It is not poſſible 
to reflect on the great abilities of this prince, and his 
ſurpriſing diligence in ſhewing himſelf in every part 
of his kingdom where his preſence was the leaſt 
„without giving him thoſe praiſes he ſo 

well de 
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EAC E brought with it other labours and 

other cares. T he king began by reducing the 
number of his troops, both French and foreigners: 
the Swiſs, except three companies of an hundred men 
each, commanded by the colonels Galati, Heid, an | 
Baltazar, were diſbanded. This reduction was not 
ſo complete as I could have wiſhed, and the neceffity 
of the times ſeemed to require; but my advice on 
th's head was not approved by his majeſty: however, 
if it had been conſidered that the royal treaſure was 
almoſt exhauſted, and yet that there was an abſolute 
neceſſity of furniſhing money for many occaſions ſo 
urgent, that new ſums were obliged to be borrowed 


« his lieutenant-general in the government of the Lyonnois, Forct, 
4% and Beaujolois, ambaſſador, intruſted and deputed, c. Mem. & 
Negociations, &c. tom. I. P · 365. 

1 The letters which this prince wrote to his two minifters at Ver- 
vins, during all the time that this negociation laſted, confirm this. 
They are inferted in the Mem. & Negociations, &c. ibid. He ſays, 
% that with one ſtroke of his pen he had performed more exploits 
% than he could have done during a long war with the beſt ſwords of 
« his kingdom.” It was alſo faid, upon this treaty, that the Spa- 
niards had got the better by ume, but che French by negotiation. fo 
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for that purpoſe, I am of opinion that I could not 
have been reproached with a ſordid and miſplaced 
ceconomy. 

THese ſums were to be applied to the fortifying a 

t number of towns, and the repairing of many 
ildings, that by the late diforders of the times were 
threatened with approaching ruin, which it was ne- 
ceflary to prevent without delay. Upon viſiting the 
chief rivers of the kingdom, to ſettle the different 
claims (a buſineſs which was truſted to four perſons 
of known probity) it was likewiſe found neceſlary 
to raiſe ſeveral works, particularly upon the Cha- 
rente. 

AMONGST other political regulations which were 
thought neceſſary to be made, the king ſet bounds to 
that prodigious quantity of grain, which it was uſual 
ro ſend out of the kingdom, and which often ex- 
poſed France to ſuffer the inconveniencies 
from a 8 her own produce + : by another 

that had no right to wear ſwords | 


up 
twixt the ions of the earth and their conſumption, by fairly 
balancing different years and different provinces, is not, I believe, 
ſo difficult as at firſt it appears. 

t As to the regulation of carrying arms, ſeveral perſons are of opi 
nion that it would be proper to add ſome diſtinguiſhing marks in 
form of the cloaths, that might ſerve to make known in public the 
different ranks of people. 


As to arts and ſciences, and the belles lettres: if it be true, as it ap- 


pears, that it cannot be doubted, that it is to the care that has been 
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were forbid, upon pain of the ſevereſt puniſhments, 
to appear in them. 

AmM1DST theſe occupations, polite literature was 
not excluded from a ſhare of the king's attention, 
He heard Caſaubon mentioned, and upon the repu- 
tation of this learned man, he invited him to come 
and ſettle in Paris with his family, where he fixed 
him by a penſion that afforded him the means of liv- 
„ his character, who is not 

ed, ſaid Henry, to govern the ſtate. 

I am under neceſſity of ſuppreſſing a detail of leſs 
important incidents, the number of which would be 
infinite, were I to recount in theſe Memoirs all that 
his majeſty ſaid or wrote to me from Fontainebleau, 
Monceaux, and Saint-Germain-en-Laye, where he 
paſſed the remainder of this year, and where, from 
time to time, he commanded my attendance to con- 


taken for ſome years paſt to cultivate them in Europe, we owe the 
difference that may at this day be obſerved among with re- 
gard to the ſoftneſs of their manners, the politeneſs of their behaviour, 
their connexion with each other, and the means which a more pacific 
irit has found out to diſcuſs and terminate, in a leſs cruel manner, 
ir reſpective differences: it appears that, by all kinds of public mo+ 
tives, independently of that of the glory and particulas intereſt that __ 
ſults from it, a great ſtate ought not to loſe fight of this object. Af- 
ter all the care which has been already taken in this kingdom, in or- 
der to form and eſtabliſh a library, muſeums, and collections of all 
kinds, that might be worthy of the powerful monarch that rules it, 
to inſtitute academies where perſons apply themſelves to improve the 
arts andſciences; the world expects with impatience to ſee the deſign 
exccuted that was formed fome time ago, namely, to accommodate all 
theſe different parts a little more to one another, in ſuch a large town 
as Paris, by bringing them all within the ſame walls, where one might 
conveniently find all, at once, as books, inſtruments, printing-houſes, 
and, in general, all the neceſfary implements, together with proper ac- 
commodations for lodging the perſons appointed and ſet over to inſpect 
and take care of them; and eſpecially, to ſee eſtabliſhed a tribunal of 
arts and ſciences, conſiſting of proper perſons in the different acade- 
mies, and paid by his majeſty, to make exact trials, and form a pre- 
aiſe judgment concerning books, diſcoveries, and productions that 
might be uſeful to the public. At firſt there was an intention to 
make the ſquare or place Vendome- ſerve for this purpoſe; after this 
the old Louvre was pitched upon: but exigencies of ſtate that ave ſtill 
more neceflary to be attended to, have ever ſince made the execution 
of this project be deterred. 1 
| r 
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fer with me upon different occafions. I ſhall exact- 
ly fulfil my former promiſe, in ſuppreſſing all that 
are not in themſelves of ſome conſideration ; and 
ſhall only obſerve here, that perhaps no miniſters 
of ſtate ever found in their prince more attention, 
or more readineſs of expedience, with reſpect to all 
that could promote either the advantage or the mere 
convenience of a kingdom, than I found in the prince 
whom I ſerved. Neither peace, nor domeſtic af- 


fairs, made him neglect to obſerve what was doing 


in the neighbouring courts : the queſtion about the 
true or falſe Don Sebaſtian ® made then a great 
noiſe in Europe as well as in Spain. He ſent la 
Tremouille + into Portugal, to endeavour if poffible 
to unravel the myſtery, that he might not, but upon 
full conviction, determine upon the juſtice or ini- 
quity on hy 2822 of Spain, which had 1 * 
eir ures by cauſing the ſuppoſed king of 
tugal to be make fry — 
ENRY, not having yet explained himſelf concern - 
ing thoſe great ſchemes which he afterwards formed 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, was deſirous of acting 
this year as a mediator between Spain and England; 
he therefore propoſed a conference to be held at Bou- 
lozne t between the two crowns, and ſent Caumar- 


This ſeems at preſent to be pretty well decided, by the 
authority of far the greateſt part of the beſt hiſtorians, who make no 
doubt but. that king Sebaſtian loſt his life in the battle he fought with 
the Moors at ar, in 1578; and conſequently that this pretended 
Don Sebaſtian was an impoſture, ſupported both at that time and. 
fince by the enemies of Spain. See the proofs of this king's death in 
M. de Thou, book lev. of which we ſhall ſay more in the ſequel. 
France could beſides have meddled. in this queſtion auother way. 
Catharine de Medicis pretended to have a rightful title to. the crown 
of Portugal, alledging that ſhe was deſcended of Robert, ſon to Alphon- 
ſus III. by Maude his firſt wife, who died in 1262. Since which 
time ſhe maintained, that all the kings of Portugal were no other 
than uſurpers: but as theſe were points very d fficult to be decided, it 
appears, that ſhe made- but little progreſs in making good her preten- 


Claude de la Tremouille, duke de Thouars, who died in 1606. 
This conference or congrels, — ads" 
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tin and Jeannin, to aſſiſt at it in his name. It was 
in vain that I oppoſed a meaſure, which ſeemed to 
me to be founded in very bad policy ; happily, how- 
ever, this conference produced nothing that had 
been expected from it. The obſtinate hatred theſe 
two nations bare to each other, gave riſe immediate - 
ly to ſo hot a diſpute about precedency, that they ſe- 
parated before they had even begun to ſettle the 
ſmalleſt preliminary. | 
THs jeſuits were not more fort::nate in their en- 
deavours to take advantage of that article in the trea- 
ty of Vervins, by which all French exiles as well as 
reigners were at liberty to return into France and 
ſettle there ; the arret of council which intervened, 
deprived them of this reſource, and they were obliged 
to make uſe of other means that ſucceeded better. 
THz aſſembly of the clergy that was held this 
— and continued part of the following, ſhared 
ikewiſe his majeſty's attention, as well as the pro- 
motion of cardinals. The fon of madam Sourdis + 
was one of thoſe Frenchmen for whom the king pro- 
cured a hat, although he was too young to be thought 
worthy of that diſtintion. Madam de Sourdis owed 


dis fav our to the ducheſsof Beaufort's intereſt, whom 


ſhe prevailed upon to ſupport her requeſt. | 
Nis was the title the king's miſtreſs now bore, 
for which ſhe quitted that of marchioneſs of Mon- 
ceaux, when the birth of a ſecond ſon drew from his 
majeſty an increaſe of tenderneſs and honours. T his 
lady had for a long time fet no bounds to her ambi- 
tion; ſhe aſpired at nothing leſs than being declared 
queen of France; and Henry's paſſion for her, which 
increaſed every day, gave her hopes of accompliſh- 
ing her dekgns. When ſhe was informed that the 
king's agents at Rome were commiſſioned to ſolici- 


of the United Provinces, was not held till the year 1599, in the months 
of May and June, 


+ Francis d'Eſcoublau, cardinal de Squrdis, and archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaurx, who died in 1628. 
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cit the diſſolution of his marriage with Margaret, 
and that his majeſty was on the point of — 
the duke of Luxembourg f to that court with the 
title of ambaſſador, to haſten the concluſion of it, 
ſhe looked upon this to be a favourable opportuni- 
ty; but ſuſpecting the agents, and probably the new 
ambaſſador, ſhe caſt her eyes upon Sillery, who was 
already deep in her intereſt, and whom this laſt in- 
ſtance of confidence would not fail of binding ſtill 
cloſer to her ſervice : ſhe fent for him, and explain- 
ing her views to him, ſet no bounds to the reward 
which ſhe pretended to give for his ſervice and devo- 
tion. As ſhe knew what was moſt likely to tempt 
Sillery, the aſſured him of the ſeals at his return 


from Rome, though at the hazard even of we. 


ing madame de Sourdis her aunt and intimate friend, 
and promiſed him likewiſe the poſt of chancellor, as 
ſoon as it ſhould be vacant. At this price Sillery 
engaged, with all the oaths ſhe demanded from him, 
to negle nothing that might prevail upon the pope 
to legitimate the two children ſhe had by Henry, 
and to diſſolve his a——_— with Margaret. This 
firſt ſtep taken, few obſtacles remained to hinder her 
advancement to the throne. She eaſily found rea- 
ſons to make the king approve of the ambaſſador 
ſhe had choſen : the duke of Luxembourg was only 
ſuffered to ſet out, to be recalled as ſoon as Sillery 
ſhould be in a condition to take his place, The 
ducheſs was at no pains to conceal from the court the 
title with which ſhe had juſt graced her favourite 
ſhe aſſiſted herfelf in preparing his equipages, 
and prevailed upon the king to give the neceſſary 
orders for Sillery's appearance with all the pomp 
and magnificence,. by which the ſucceſs of his ne- 
gotiation might be ſecured. 

Tux ducheſs of Beaufort, at the ſame time, to 
prepare the French for the change which ſhe medi- 


| + Henry de Luxembourg, duke de Piney, who was the laſt of 
that branch of Luxembourg 
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tated for her children, obtained of the king, who had 
no leſs tenderneſs for them than for the mother, that 
the ceremony of the baptiſm of the ſecond ſon ſhe 
had lately borne him, ſhould be performed at Saint- 
Germain, where his majeſty then was, with the 
ſame magnificence and honours which in this cere- 
mony are only uſed to the children of France. Tho' 
I could pardon in this lady an intoxication in which 
the was kept by the ſervile reſpe& the courtiers paid 
to her children, and the adorations they offered to 
herſelf, I could not have the ſame indulgence for 
Henry, who was ſo far from taking any meaſures to 
undeceive her, that he gave orders for the baptiſm of 
this child, with a readineſs that ſhewed how avgree- 
able the requeſt was to him. I declared my ſenti- 
ments of this proceeding with great freedom ; I en- 
deavoured publicly to oppoſe the inference which I 
perecived the courtiers would draw, in favour of 
children ſo dear to the king, for the ſucceſſion to 
the crown. The king himſelf, after the ceremony, 
decame ſenfible that he had permitted too much, 
and told me they had exceeded his orders; which I 
had no difficulty to believe. The child was named 
Alexander“, as the eldeſt had been Cæſar; and the 
court flatterers, by a kind of ſecond baptiſm, gave 
him the title of Monſieur, which in France no one 
is allowed to bear but the king's only brother, or 
the preſumptive heir to the crown. 

THe miſtreſs did not ſtop here; ſhe began to aſ- 
ſume all the airs of a queen, not indeed wholly thro” 
her own preſumption, for I think ſhe knew herfelf 
too well to have indulged ſuch extravagant ideas, 
but was driven on to take that ſtep by the continual 
folicitaticns of her creatures and relations: madam 
de Sourdis, Chiverny, and Freſne, feconded her fo 
well on their parts, that it became inſenſibly the 


on 
They gave him the title of chevalier de Vendome. Lady Cathe- 
rine, to the king, the count de Soiſſons, were the ſponſors 


and 
his chriſtening. He died grand prior of France in 1699. 
public 
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public talk of the court, that the king was going to 
marry his miſtreſs; and that it was for this purpoſe 
he was ſoliciting his divorce at Rome. I was ſhock- 
ed at a report ſo injurious to the glory of this prince : 
I went to him, and made him ſenſible of the conſe- 
quence of it. He appeared to me concerned, and 
even piqued at it: yet his firſt care was to juſtify 
madam de Beaufort, who, he poſitively aſſured me, 
had not contributed to the report ; for which, all 
the proof he had was, that ſhe had told him ſo: he 
threw the whole blame upon madam de Sourdis and 
Freſne, to whom he ſhewed that he was capable of 
pardoning a conduct fo little reſpectful to him, 
fince, although he was aſſured they were guilty, he 
gave them not the ſlighteſt reprimand. 

One circumſtance added great weight to the ſteps 
I took on this occaſion both in public and private. 
Queen Margaret, with whom the affair of the ap- 
proaching diſſolution of her marriage obliged me to 
keep a correſpondence by letters, was the laft who 
heard of what was faid and done at court. With 


4 3 ia Sis 1.44 4... r 


BO to madam de Beaufort's pretenſions, as ſoon 
4 as ſhe was informed of them ſhe wrote to me, and 
5 ve me to underitand, that ſhe had not changed 
” mind with regard to a ſeparation from the king, 
— but that ſhe was ſo much offended at their intend- 
* ing to give the place ſhe reſigned to a woman ſo in- 
= famous as the ducheſs was by her commerce with 
* the king, that although ſhe had at firſt given her 


4 conſent, without annexing any conditions to it, ſhe 
was now determined to inſiſt upon the excluſion of 
this woman ; and no treatment whatever ſhould 
oblige her to alter her reſolution. I ſhewed this 
letter to the king, who judging by it how much bis 


2 marriage with his miſtreſs would irritate the beſt of 

his ſubjects againſt him, began, in reality, to change 
his ſentiments and conduct. 

= I was of opinion, that if madam de Beaufort was 

ſors acquainted with the contents of this letter, it might 


probably 


2 


ing with many difficulties, and they 


- | » 


would not take this trouble upon myſeif, being un - 
willing © att the lnfitocs mann of 6 wenien, 
who looked upon me as a ſtumbling-block in the 
way of her advancement; but I communicated the 
letier to Chiverny and Freſne, who immediately in- 
formed madam de Sourdis of it, and ſhe almoſt in 
the ſame moment the ducheſs of Beaufort. But this 
lady's counſellors were not ſo eaſily alarmed ; they 
were very ſenſible that the deſign they had under- 
taken to engage the king in, could not fail of meet- 
had ſettled their 
behaviour upon each : the reſult of their delibera- 
tions had been, to haſten, as much as poſſible, the 
concluſion of the affair; perſuading themſelves, that 
when it was once over, 1 
that ſhould make it excuſable; or, at matters 
would be compoſed after a little talk, as always hap- 
pens when things were without remedy. They 
knew well the dif, poſition of the French nation, eſpe- 
cially the courtiers, whoſe firſt law it is to be always 
of the ſame mind with the ſovereign, and whoſe 
paſſion the deſire of pleaſing him. In a 
word, they thought themſelves ſecure of every thing, 
provided the king himſelf did not fail them. 
FzEsNE having drawn up the warrant for the pay- 
ment of the heralds, trumpeters, and other under of- 
ficers of the crown, who had attended at the cere- 
mony of the baptiſm, it was to me, as well 
as the reſt, that I might give my order for its diſ- 
charge. As ſoon as I caſt my eyes upon this wri- 
ting, a tender concern for the king's honour made 
me look upon it as a laſting teſtimony of his weak- 
neſs, which was going to be handed down to poſte- 
I hefitated not a moment to return it, and 
cauſed another to be drawn up in terms more proper. 
The titles of Monſieur, Son of France, and all that 
could give any notion of that kind, was ſuppreſſed, 
and conſequently the houſhold fees reduced to the 


ordinary 
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: ordinary price, with which they were highly diſſatiſ- 


hey did not fail to renew their efforts; and 
in their diſcontent quoted Monſieur de Freſne, and 
the law by which their claims were regulated. At 
firſt I reſtrained myſelf before theſe people, whoſe 
bad intentions I well knew; but growing impatient 
at laſt I could not help ſaying to them, with ſome in- 
dignation, Go, go, I will do nothing in it; know, 
that there are no children of France.” 

No ſooner had theſe words eſcaped me, than ſuſ- 
pecting that a troubleſome affair would be made of 
it, to prevent it, I went immediately to his majeſty, 
who was walking with the duke d'Epernon in the 

lace of Saint- ain: I ſhewed him the warrant 

reſne had drawn up, telling him, that if it was al- 
lowed, there needed no more but to declare himſelf 
married to the ducheſs of Beaufort. This is 
« Freſne's malice,” faid the king, after he had read 
it : * but I ſhall take care to prevent it.” Then, 
commanding me to tear the paper, he turned to 
three or four lords of the court who were neareſt 
him, How malignant are theſe people,” ſaid he 
aloud, ** and what difficulties do they throw in the 
« way of thoſe who ſerve me with fidelity: they 
„ brought a warrant to monſicur de Roſny, with 
a deſign to make him offend me if he paſſed it, or 
my miſtreſs if he refuſed it.” In the ſtate affairs 
then were, theſe words were far from being indiffe- 
rent; they gave the courtiers, who had ſmiled at 
my ſimplicity, to underſtand that they might poſſi 
bly be deceived themſelves, and that the ſuppoſed 
marriage was not ſo near as they had imagined. 
The king continuing. to converſe with me apart, told 
me, that he did not but that madam de Beau- 
fort was greatly enraged againſt me, and adviſed me 
to go to her, and endeavour, by ſolid reafons, to 
give her ſatisfaction: ** If that will not do,” added 
he, I will ſpeak to her as her maſter.” 

I went directly to the ducheſs's apartment, which 
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was in the cloifter of Saint-Germain. I knew not 
what notion ſhe conceived of a viſit which ſhe found 
I began with a fort of explanation : ſhe did not al- 
low me time to goon: the rage with which ſhe was 
animated not permitting her to obſerve any meaſures, 
ſhe interrupted me with a reproach that I had im- 
poſed upon the king, and made him believe that 
black was white. Tis well, madam!” ſaid I, 
interrupting her in my turn, but with great calm- 
neſs, ** ſince you think fit to talk in this manner, I 
& ſhall take my leave, but I ſhall not, however, 
< neglect to do my duty.” Saying this, I left her, 
not being willing to hear more, left I ſhould be tempt- 
ed to ſay ſomething more ſevere. I put the king in a 
ill humour with his miſtreſs, 


himſelf, that, h his complaiſance for a woman, 
he had. baniſhed or even diſguſted fervants, who, like 
me, were only ſolicitous for his glory and intereſt. 
MaDpan de Beaufort, upon my leaving her apart- 
meat ſo haſtily, had to ſee the king ſoon 
after: and during that time had taken ſufficient pains 
to ſet off her perſon to the advan be- 
lieving, like me, that the victory which one or other 
of us muſt now gain, would be the preſage of her 
or bad fortune. As ſoon as ſhe was informed 

of the king's arrival, ſhe came as far as the door of 


the firſt hall to receive him. Henry, without ſalu- 


ting her, or expreſſing any part of his uſual tender- 
nets, ** Let us go, madam, faid he, to your cham- 
<< ber, and ſuffer no ene to enter but yourſelf, Roſny, 
% and I; for I want to talk to you both, and 
„% make you live together upon friendly * 
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ter of her averſion for me, = 


Then ordering the door to be ſhut, and that no one 
ſhould be ſuffered to remain in the chamber, ward- 
robe, or cloſet, he took her hand, .holdi 
mine at the ſame time, and with an air t 


= 
had good reaſon to be ſurpriaed at, told her, that 


the true motive which had determined him to attach 


himſclf to her, was the gentleneſs he had obſerved 
in her diſpoſition; but that her conduct for ſome 
time paſt bad convinced him, that what he had be- 
lieved to be real was only difſembled, and that ſhe 


had deceived him: he reproached her with the had 
counſels ſhe. had Hiftened to, and the very confidera- 


had occaſioned. He covered me with 


ble faults they 


. Praiſes, to ſhew the ducheſs, by the difference of 


attached to 


our proceedings, that I only wh nl 
to far the bet- 


his perſon : he commanded 


her conduct by my advice, ſince, ſhe might depend 
upon it, his paſſion for her ſhould never induce him 
to deprive me of his conhdence. 

Mapan de Beaufort began her anſwer by fighs 


.and tears; ſhe afſumed a tender and — air; 


ſhe would have kiſſed the hand of Henry; omitting 


no artifice which ſhe thought 1 melting his 


heart. It was not till ſhe had played over all theſe 


little arts, that ſhe began to ſpeak, which ſhe did by 


complaining, that inftead of thoſe returns which ſhe 
might have expected from a prince to whom ſhe had 
given her heart, ſhe ſaw herſelf ſacrificed to one of 
his grooms; ſhe repeated all that I had ſaid or done 


- to the prejudice of her children, in order to awake 
His majeſty's reſentment againſt me: then, feigning 


to fink under the violence of her grief and deſpair, 


ſhe let herſelf fall upon a couch, where ſhe proteſted 
the was determined to wait for her death, not being 


able to endure life after ſo cruel an affront. The 
attack was a little ſtrong; Henry did not expect it: 
I obferved him heedfully, and ſaw his countenance 
change: but 2 immediately, * 
iS 
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his miſtreſs might not perceive it, he continued to 
tell her in the ſame tone, that ſhe might ſpare her- 
ſelf the trouble of having recourſe to ſo many arti- 
fices on ſo ſlight an occaſion. Senſibly affected at 
this reproach, ſhe redoubled her tears, crying, that 
ſhe plainly perceived ſhe was abandoned, and that 
doubtleſs it was to augment her ſhame and my tri- 
umph, that the king had refolved to make me a wit- 
neſs of the moſt cruel treatment that was ever 
ſhewn to any woman. This thought ſeemed to 
plunge her into a real — By heaven, ma- 
« dam,” ſaid the king, loſing patience, this is too 
e much, I know to what all this artifice tends ; 
you want to prevail upon me to baniſh a ſervant 
ac whoſe aſſiſtance I cannot be without: I declare 
„ to you, if I was reduced to the neceſſity of 
* chuſing to loſe one or the other, I would rather 
<« part with ten miſtreſſes like you, than one ſer- 
« yant ſuch as him.” He did not forget the term 
of groom which ſhe made uſe of; and was ſtill 
more offended, that ſhe had applied it to a man 
whoſg family had the honour of being allied to his 


own. 

AFTER this harſh ſpeech the king ſuddenly quit- 
ted the ducheſs, and was going out of her apart- 
ment without ſeeming to be moved at the condition 
he left her in; probably becauſe he knew her well 
enough to be aſſured that all this violence of grief 
was affectation and grimace. As for me, I was fo 
far deceived by it as to be greatly concerned for her; 
and was not drawn out of this error till madam de 
Beaufort, perceiving the king was going to leave 
her ſo much offended, that ſhe had reaſon to appre- 
hend he would never return again, changed her be- 
haviour in an inftant, ran to ſtop him, and threw 
herſelf at his feet; no longer to impoſe upon his 
tenderneſs, but to ſooth him to a forgetfulneſs of 
for her paſt 


conduc; aflumed an air of and compla- 
CENCY, 
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cency, and ſwore ſhe never had, nor ever would, 
have any will but his. Never was there a change 
of ſcene more ſudden : I now ſaw a woman per- 
fectly agreeable, eaſy, and compliant, who behaved 
to me as if all that had juſt paſſed had been a dream; 
and we ſeparated very good friends. 
Tee king being at Monceaux about the end of 
October, felt ſome light touches of a fever, which 
ended at laſt in a violent attack *; it was attributed 
to a difturbance cauſed by a prodigious quantity of 
humours, which were diſcharged by a purge; and 
as the fever ſeemed to have wholly ceaſed, the king 
thought himſelf cured, and wrote to me to that ef- 
fect ; obſerving, however, that his indiſpoſition had 
left a faintneſs and dejection upon him which was 
not uſual with him, but that he would endeavour to 
diſperſe it by walking, if he could get ſtrength 
enough. Theſe ſymptoms were the forerunner of 
a diſtemper, which a few days afterwards ſeized him 
with ſuch violence that he was ſoon in great danger, 
and I had the aflition to find him in this condition 
on my arrival at with Chatilloa and 
d'Incarville, whom he ſent for in the letter I have 
juſt mentioned. I thought for a long time that I 
was only come to ſee my dear maſter expire in my 
arms, for he would not permit me to leave Mon- 
ceaux during his illneſs, and often called me to his 
bed-ſide. In one of theſe moments when the ob- 
ſtinacy and continual recurrence of his diſtemper 
baffled all the art of the phyſicians, and this prince 
_ himſelf thought that his laſt hour was approaching; 
« My friend, faid he to me, you have often ſeen 
<< me meet dangers which it was eaſy for me to 


In the following manner the hiftorian Matthieu ſpeaks of this 
diſorder of Henry IV. While he was very merry with his miſtreſs 
« and Bellegarde, and laughing beartily at ſome ſatirical verſes, he 
« was ſuddenly ſeized with a violent fit of vomiting, which kept 
6 him for ſeven hours together in very great danger, all that time 
c having a conſtant defire to drink, and ftill throwing up the water 
« while the glaſs was at his hand.” Tom. II. live ii. p. 277. 
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have avoided, know better than any other perſon 
* how little I fear death; but I will not deny that 

I am grieved to die before I have raifed this king- 
„ dom to that ſplendor I intended for it; or con- 
e vinced my people, by diſcharging them of part 
* of their taxes, and governing them mildly, that 
« I love them as my own children.” 

Ar length Henry's good conſtitution prevailed, 
and his diſtemper was removed almoſt inſtantaneouſ- 
ly + ; fo that the grief into which his danger had 
plunged us, was followed immediately by the joy of 
his recovery. He had afterwards a flight relapſe, 
which had no bad conſequence : he ſent me word of 
this at Paris, whither I had returned as ſoon as I 
ſaw bim out of danger. And in another letter, 
dated the bth of November, which Schombere, at 
his return from Monceaux, brought me to Paris 
from his majefty, he informed me that his health was 
perfectly eſtabliſhed, except that he had fome ſmall 
remains of that dejection on his fpirits, of which 
he had formerly complained, and which he could 
not get rid of, notwithſtanding he followed exactly 
the advice of his phyſicians. The ſieurs Mareſcot, 
Martin, and R having, upon the news of his 
ilInefs, haſtened to Monceaux to affift his phyficians 
in ordinary with their advice, he had the attention 
to cauſe them to be paid for their trouble, writing 
to me to give each of them one hundred crowns, 
and fifty to Rignault his ſurgeon. 

Tus king had not yet quitted Monceaux when 
the cardinal of Florence, who had fo great a hand 
in the treaty of Vervins, paſſed through Paris, as 
he came back from Picardy, to return from thence 
to Rome, after he had taken leave of his majeſty. 


+ It was during this malady that Henry FV. was very much 


- troubled with a carneous excrefcence z which ſerved as a pretext to the 


ducheſt of Beaufort, to let him know, by means of la Riviere, his 
firſt phyſician, whom ſhe had gained over to her intereſt, that he could, 
after this, no more children. Amelot de la Houflaye, num. I. 
fur la lettre 213 du cardinal d Oſſat. 
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The king ſent me to Paris to receive him, com- 
manding me to pay him all imaginable honours. 
He had need of à perſon near the pope ſo power- 
ful as this cardinal, who afterwards obtained the 
pontificate himſelf: I therefore omitted nothing 
that could anſwer his majefty's intentions; and the 
legate having an inclination to ſee Saint-Germain=- 
en-Laye, I ſent orders to Momier, the keeper of 
the caſtle, to hang the halls and chambers with the 
fineſt tapeſtry of the crown. Momier executed my 
orders with great punctuality, but with fo little 
judgment, that for the legate's chamber he choſe a 
ſuit of hangings wrought by the queen of Navarre; 
very rich, indeed, but which repreſented nothing 
but emblems and motto's againſt the pope and the 
Roman court, as ſatirical as they were ingenious. 
'The prelate endeavoured to prevail upon me to ac- 
cept of a place in the coach that was to carry him 
to Saint — which I refuſed, being deſirous 
of getting there before him, that I might ſee whe- 
ther every thing was in order; with which I was 
wy well pleaſed. I ſaw the blunder of the keeper, 
and reformed it immediately, The legate would 
not have failed to have looked upon ſuch a miſtake 
as a formed deſign to inſult him, and to have repre- 
ſented it as fuch to the pope. Reflecting afterwards, 
that no difference in religion could authorize ſuch 
farcaſms, I cauſed all thoſe motto's to be effaced. 

I HAD long hoped that a peace would afford me 
leiſure to examine the finances of the kingdom 
thoroughly : all that I bad hitherto been able to do, 
was cnly to alleviate the miſchief; and far from 
having been able to dig to the root, ſo as to eradi- 
eate it at once, the different neceſſities of the ſtate, 
which always followed each other ſo cloſe during the 
war, made it be looked on as a great ſtroke of poli- 
cy to —_ the finances without increaſing the 
confuſion. It is certain that, upon a cloſer exami- 
nation, they ſeemed tainted with an incurable diſ- 
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eaſe, which could not even be enquired into with- 
out the moſt unſhaken courage and invincible pati- 
ence: the firſt glance was able to diſcover nothing 
but an univerſal Joſs of credit, the royal treaſury in- 
debted ſeveral hundred millions, no means of rai- 
ning more money, exceſſive poverty and ruin at 
hand; but this very ſtate of deſpair made it nece ſſa- 
ry not to delay a ſingle moment the undertaking this 
reat work, while ſeveral opportunities concurring 
at leaſt a poffibility of ſucceſs, Every thing 
was in tranquility ; the pay of the troops confider- 
ably leſſened, the greater part of the military ex- 
ences ſuppreſſed, the king's council weary at length 
of making uſeleſs endeavours to deprive me of an 
management of public affa rs, almoſt all buſine 
was tranſacted by me; theſe gentlemen diſdained 
even to come to the aſſemblies, unleſs forced thither 
by their own intereft, or that of their relations or 
friends: in thoſe aſſemblies nothing was propoſed 
without my approbation, and nothing executed 


without my conſent; the king had no ſecret he re- 


ſerved from me, nor any authority that he did not 
occaſionally inveſt me with; all theſe conſiderations 
perſuaded me that, if the calamities cauſed by fo 
many long and cruel civil wars were ever to be re- 
paired, now or never was the time to accompliſh it. 

I HAD received from nature a ftrong conſtitu- 
tion, a body able to ſupport ® long labours, and a 


* The which M. de Perefixe gives us of M. de Roſny, al- 
together agrees with that which we have ſeen drawn drawn here. He 
„ had eſpecially, ſays he, a genius turned for the management of 
44 the finances, and all the other qualifications requiſite ſuch a 
« ſtation: in fact, he was a regular man, exact, and a great economiſt 3 
6 he was punctual to his word, no ways prodigal, without any pom 
<< pous oſtentation, not inclined to profuſe expence, game, or women, 
44 nor add. ted to any thing that did not exactly tally with a man bred 
% to ſuch an employment; befides, he was vigilant, laborious, expe- 
« diticus, beftowing almoſt his whole time on buſineſs, and but little 
< on his pleaſures: withal he had the happy dexterity of ſeeing thro' 
& ſuch ſort of matters, and of unravelling the puzzling perplexities, 
% and untying the intricate knots, under which the farmers of the 
e finances, when they have a mind to be knaviſh, endeavour to con- 
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mind capable of great application, a natural propen- 
ſity to regularity and œcoOomy, improved by a par- 
ticular ſtudy of that ſcience during twenty-five years, 
that I was near the king's perſon; and, if I may be 
allowed to ſay it, a pathon yet more forcible for ho- 


« ceal their tricks.“ Part 3. P. Matthieu gives him no leſs high æ 
character. Tom. II. liv. ii. p. 278. © The king gave him,” fays le 
Grain, „ the poſt of ſuperintendant- general of his finances, — 
„him with fo great an auth» ity as had never been ſeen in that 

« fice before: in which, it muſt be confeſſed, there wanted a man at 
« that time, who would have his eyes hood-winked to every other 
« conſideration but the king's z4vantage, that is, to the public trea- 
& ſure, which it ws neceſfary to reſtore t ics tall vigour; and who 
e would be more rigid than w::at either the dignity of ſome perſons, 
« or the reipect due to others, would He endurcd at any otlier time 3 
« and indeed this great 1uthority and power, which the king gave him, 
« did, in a little time after, reftore full #:ength to all the main re- 
« ſources of the ſtate.” Sce the whole of what this writer ſays, with 
regard to M. de Sully, liv vii. 

„% He put,” ſays CAubigat, tom. III. liv. v. chap. 3. the 
« finances into the hands of the marquis de Roſny, atfterwalds duke 
& of Sully, becauſe he found he had a very exi-:nfive and laborious ge- 
% nius, as alſo a natural ſternneſs and ſeverity of temper, which, 
„ withour regarding the fwour of any body, enabled him to bear the 
t unpleaſing irkſomeneſs of rebutts; and by that means, filled the 
« king's coffers, to which the natural diſpoſition of his maſter did not 
« a little contribute. 

In a ſmall piece, tom. III. of the Men. & Etat de Villeroi, we ſind 
the following account. ** This change in the face of affairs, which 
& the ſaid fieur de Sully had introduced into France, ait had been 
ee brought to the loweſt ebb uf diſtreis, rendering it opulent and 
« flouriſhing by means of his good management and indultry, does 
« ſutficiently teſtify his abilities. Ie remonftrances which he made 
bc even to the king's pleaturz, and the oppoſition which he main- 
« tained againſt all the great men, ſhew his virtue, prudence, and 
& courage. Even thoſe who envy him fay, that he alone was f more 
« uſe to the public, and knew its intereſt better, than all the ret of 
« the kingdom beſides.” Tae manuſcript which we quoted in the 
preface, coincides with this: and further ray be added the ſuffrage of 
the greateſt part of the h:ftorians and memoirs ot chat time, which all 
agree, that M. de Sully has, iu ſtri & juſtice, deſerve the apyeilation | 
of the moſt laborious, the moſt capable, the moſt upriglit, and eſpe 
cially the moſt ſteady minitter tat ever was, The leverity, rigid - 
neſs, and haughty carriage, which are almoſt the ily faults with 
which he has been charges, ariſe from the laſt mentioned qual: cy, that 


no doubt, was car:ied a little too far. We ſhall have occation to ſ>:ak 


more of it in the ſequel: bu: I thought myſelf oblig- 1 previouſly to 
add theſe teſtimonies, to the account he gives us, ot his character 


and conduct. | 
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nour and virtue: ſuch are the qualities I brought to 


the conduct of public affairs; with theſe, although 
one cannot clear of committing faults, and 
thoſe ikewiſe very conſiderable, yet (and expe- 
rience as well as the ſucceſs that attended my la- 
bours give me a right to ſay ſo) one may be — 
that the revenues of a ſtate are fallen into good 
bands when a moderate degree of judgment, much 
diligence and exactn ſs, and ſtill more probity, are 
qualities remarkable in him that governs them. 

dare not aſſume more likeneſs than this to the por - 
trait I am going to draw of a good miniſter of the 
finances, becauſe that, although I have always pro- 
poſed ſuch an one for my imitation, yet I candidly 


confeſs I am far from pretending to ſet up myſelf for 


a model. 

IT would be the ſhorteſt way to fay, that a man 
whe is called to the management of public affairs, 
ought to have no ons : but that we may not 
wholly deftroy the notion of ſuch a being, by re- 
ducing him to an impoſſible and merely ideal exiſt- 
ence, it is ſufficient to ſay that he ought to have 
ſuch a knowledge of them, as to be able to avoid 
their influence: he ſhould be ſenſible of all the 
meanneſs of pride, the folly of ambition, the weak- 
neſs of hatred, and the baſeneſs of revenge. As 


I intend only to make ſuch reflections as immedi- 


ately relate to him, I ſhall not here take any notice 
of the great meanneſs of treating people ill, not 
only by actions but even words, and of never giving 
orders to inferiors but in the tranſports of rage, or 
peeviſhneſs of ill- humour, ſeaſoning them with 
oaths and curſes, ſince, living for the public, he 
ought to appear affable, and be eaſy of acceſs to 
every body, except to thoſe who only come to him 
with a to corrupt him, and never to loſe fight 
of this maxim, which holds one of the firſt places 
in the affairs of government, That a kingdom ought 


to be regulated by general rules, and that excep- 
| tions 
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tions only occaſion diſcontent, and produce com- 
plaints. 

A jusT knowledge of what is due to rank, and 
of different degrees of diſtinction, is fo far from be- 
ing contrary to this maxim, that it is effentially ne - 
cetfary to it, as well for obſerving thoſe rules of 
behaviour to perſons of different ranks, which the 
French politeneſs has eſtabliſhed, as to cure himſelf 
of that error that his riches and the favour of his 
king, place every other perſon in a ſtate of ſubordi- 
nation to him. An inclination for the fair ſex is a 
ſource of weakneſs and injuſtice, which will inevi- 
tably carry him beyond the bounds of his duty; a 
paſſion for deep play, will expoſe him to temptations 
a thouſand times more difficult to be overcome by a 
man who has all the money of the kingdom paſſing 
through his hands; that he may eſcape this dange- 
rous ſnare, I am under a neceſſity of preſcribing to 
him to have no acquaintance either with cards or 
dice, 

A DISLIKE of fatigue proceeds generally from the 
ſame inclinations which lead to voluptuouſneſs, or 
create effeminacy. A ſtateſman ought in tempe- 
rance to ſeek for a remedy againſt a fondneſs for 
ſplendor, and the delicacies of the table, which 
ſerve only to enervate both body and mind. A vir- 
tuous man ought to be wholly unacquainted with 
drunkenneſs ; a diligent man ought to be no leſs 
ignorant of what is called high living. As he ought 
to make his retirement in his cabinet at all times, 
and all hours, not merely ſupportable, but pleaſing ; 
he cannot be too careful to prevent his mind from 
running on the delights of balls, maſquerades, and 
other parties of ure; in all theſe trifling amuſe- 
ments there is a nameleſs inchantment, that intoxi- 
cates the hearts of philoſophers and miſanthropes 
themſelves. 

Tus ſame caution is neceſſary againſt hunting, 
keeping many ſervants, Ire furniture, build- 
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ings, and all other occaſions of expence that luxu- 
ry has invented. A taſte for any of theſe things 
ſoon into a kind of paſſion, of which 
the waſte of time is not the only bad conſequence; 
prodigality, ruin, and diſhonour, are the uſual ef- 
ſects of it: it belongs only to a man who cannot 
reſolve to live and amuſe himſelf with his own com- 
pany, to think continually of galleries, columns 
and gildings, and to run all his life after ſtatues, 
antiques, and 'medals. Do you learn to be content- 
ed with a common picture; the delicacy of procur- 
ing, at a great expence of money and anxiety of 
mind, original and other ſcarce pieces, p 
wholly from an affectation of taſte. 
IAM, however, far from carrying the ſeverity of 
theſe maxin:s ſo far, as to ferbid a man, inveſted 
with a public employment, from having any attention 
to his own eaſe; and to deny him all kinds of 
amuſement. I would have him indulge himſelf in 
moderate pleaſures, and take care of his fortune, 
provided that he does the one without diſſipation, 
and the other without diſhonour. It is one of thoſe 
advantages that attends a diſpoſition not prone to ex- 
pence, and fond of regularity, that he who is 
ſeſſed of it, if he lives long, finds himſelf inſenſi- 
bly in affluent circumſtances. To have made a for- 
tune, a phraſe that has ſo hateful a ſound, becauſe 
when it is applied to a man of buſineſs, it common- 
ly means nothing but injuſtice, oppreſſion and cruel- 
ty; and when applied to a courtier, nothing but 
mean tricks, deſpicable flattery, cringing ſervility, 
and even at ſome times knaveries and treachery, is 
nothing more than a natural conſequence, and even. 
an act of virtue, where all fee that the fortune 
is only the reward of labour, or an honeſt recom- 
pun of good actions : that | may not be miſtaken, 
will add, that thi- ought to appear ſo clearly as to 
force our greateſt enemies to ſee it and confeſs it 8. 


* A great purt of the waxims which fl up chaps E. part 1. of the 


Ir ought therefore to be an eſtabliſhed rule, 
that every man who undertakes the management 
of the finances, or any other part of the mini- 
ftry, ſhould make, and renew from time to time, 
a kind of acknowledgment of the ſtate of his in- 
come; that is, that upon his entrance into the 
miniſtry he ſhould draw up an exact and parti- 
cular memorial of his preſent poſſeſſions, and upon 
his leaving it give in another in the ſame form; 
ſo that whatever alterations have happened in his 
fortune may be known to others as well as him- 
felf. I have already taken care to give the public 
an account of every augmentation of my fortune, 
and each new dignity that was conferred upon me, 
according t: the difterent periods of time when th 
happened, and I ſhall ftill continue this method: 
but as I look upon this affair to be ſubject to calcu- 
lation, 1 am going to put every one in a way of 
doing it himſelf, and ſhall ſhe it completely done 
at the end of theſe memoirs. 

My father's eſtate being equally divided between 
me and the only emaining brother out of four that 
I had, my ſhare f it. joined to my wife's fortune, 
which was ten thouſand livres, amounted only to 
fifteen or ſixtcen thouſand livres a year; and as it 
increaſed but very little during five and twenty years 
when the king had no means of rewarding his ſer- 
vants, this was my whole income when the reve- 
nues of the ſtare were committed tomy care. I am 
ſenſible that there are many perions who would bluſh 
to make ſuch a confeſſion ; but for my part I have 
already faid, that in this reſpect I ſee only one thing 


Political Teſtament of the cardinal de Richelieu, that treats both of 
the council and counſellors of the king, is evidently taken from this, 
and many other places of M. de Sull-': M-moirs ; and chiefly what 
he ſays of the four qualities requiſite to corſiitute a perfect counſellor, 
to wit, capacity, fidelity, © urage or 10 ſolution, and application. I 
ſhall have occaſion in what follows to make ſome rem upon that 


which ſeems overſtrained in the maxims and manners of M. de Sully, 
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that ought to give occaſion for a bluſh, which is, 
the infamy of poſſeſſing riches either ill or doubtfully 
acquired: I have neither the reproach of extortion, 
confiſcation, or unwarrantable profits to apprehend ; 
all that I added to my firſt fortune aroſe merely from 
the king's bounty to me, ſo that I owe all to one 
God, and one maſter. 

WHAT I had been able to add to my fortune till 
the preſent year, 1595, amounted to the following 
ſums; an appointment of two thouſand livres a 
as counſellor of Navarre: as much as counſellor of 
Rate, with a penſion of three thouſand fix hundred 
livres, which the king annexed to this poſt: my 

as member of the council, having been aug- 
mented by degrees, and in proportion to the ſervices 
the king found he received from me, was, at this 
time, brought to twenty thouſand livres : the kin 
doubled my company of gendarmes, which at fi 
only c nſiſted of fifty men, and after it was incor- 
porated with that of the queen, of which I was 
made captain- lieutenant, the pay amounted to five 
thouſand livres: the king made me likewiſe hono- 
rary “ counſellor of the parliament of Paris, but 
without any income. It was at this time, that 
Chauvelin the younger had the firſt diſpenſation that 
had been granted from the rule of forty days, pay- 
ing for it four thouſand crowns. I ſhall make but 
one article of the government of Mante, which had 
been juſt then given me, and that of Gergeau which 
I had - Such was the ſtate of my fortune 
at that time, the courſe. of it, till then extremely 
ſlow, became very rapid the following years, by the 
great offices with which his majeſty honoured me, 


* The letters patent by which Henry IV. made the marquis de 
Rofny an honourable counſellor, and thereby gave him a privilege of 
Gtting in parliament, &c. dated March 16, 1602, may be ſeen in the 
regiſters of the parliament of Paris; as alſo the enrolment of theſe 
— and his admittance accodng on the 29th of March the 

years 
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and by rewards ſo conſiderable, that when I collect 
them together, 9953 moſt im- 
portant articles. I ſhall take into it his leaſt pre- 
ſents, and even thoſe which I received from other 
royal perſons. Before | enter into the diſcuſſion of 
affairs, and account of the finances which I have pro- 
miſed, ſince I have begun to inform the public of my 
perſonal character, I will finiſh the picture by giv- 
ingadetail of my public employments, and my whole 
manner of living, after I was in a public employ- 
ment: this is the proper place for it, although, in 
order to ſay all upon this head at one time, it is ne- 
ceſſary I ſhould ſuppoſe myſelf poſſeſſed of all thoſe 
poſts which were not given me till ſome time after. 

Six days in the weck a council was held both 
morning and evening; the firſt and moſt important 
was called the council of ſtate and the finances, 
which ſingly took up the Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and 
Saturdays, by fitting both in the morning and after- 
noon; the king was the head of it, and was general- 
ly preſent. The dukes and peers, the officers of the 
crown, the knights of the king's orders, or thoſe 
who had a warrant from his majeſty, had a ſeat and 
a voice in the conſultations: here were received and 
examined all kinds of petitions on any occaſion what- 
ever, but eſpecially thoſe relating to the penſions of 
ſtate, which from this time began to be paid with a 
punctuality that made them be preferred to every 
other eſtabliſhment, and even to landed eftates. 
The three other days of the week were likewiſe 
taken ap morning and evening with different coun- 
cils, which were called conſeils des parties, compoſed 
of a certain number of particular counſellors, where 
examinations were held of things properly referred 
to each of theſe councils: if there were any con- 
troverſy, it was diſpatched to the courts of juice to 
whoſe i it helonged ; and care was taken 
that juſtice ſhould be done honeſtly and ſpeedily. I 
was a member of each of theſe councils, and com- 
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monly preſided in them when the king was not pre- 
ſent, which often happened, eſpecially in the conſeili 
des parties, T never failed to be at the council of 
ſtate, zhe whole buſineſs of which lay upon me: 
all the letters and petitions that were to be preſent- 
ed there were addreſſed to me; and as the queſtions 
that require general d-liberations are not very com- 
mon, it often happened that in communicating the 
affair, I delivered lic ewiſe the reſolutions to be taken; 
and often carried thither arrets ready drawn up, that 
every thing might be di patched at one ſitting; and 
it happened but very ſeldom that alterations were 
made. I have always laid it down as a rule, that 
the anſwers which were given for regulating the con- 
duct of perſons employed in great affairs, cannot be 
too expeditious, or too diſtin ; all the time that is 
ſpent in conteſtations is loſt time. 

Ix may de eaſily imagined how much time theſe 
employ ments demanded: I accuſtomed myſelf to 
riſe at four o'clock in the morning, both in winter 
and ſummer; and the two firſt hours were taken up 
in putting in as much order as poſſible thoſe affairs 
that were to be each day brought upon the carpet: 
a miniſter who acts otherwiſe will leave all things in 
confuſion and perpetual diſorder, by the different 
perplexities he will find himſelf involved in at laſt. 
At half an hour after fix I was drefſed, and ready to 
attend the council, which began at ſeven, and gene- 
rally ended at nine; and according to the importance 
of the buſineſs that was tran d in it, at ten, 
and ſometimes eleven o'clock. It often happened 
that his majeſty, inftead of coming to the council, 
would ſend tur me at nine or ten o'clock, when it 
was over, and either alone, or with his two miniſ- 
ters of ſtate , Villeroi and Sillery, walk with us, 


Thus were thoſe called then, who fince have been intituled ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate: and ſuch as were named ſecretaries of ſtate, as M. 
Forget, M. Lomenie, M. Beaulicu-Ruſ*, and M. Potier, were pro- 
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acquaint us with his intentions, and give each of 


us orders relating to our particular employments: 
from thence I went home to dinner. 

My table generally conſiſted of ten covers; and 
being ſerved with a moderation that was not ap- 
proved of by the lords of the court, eſpecially the 
epicures, who make a ſerious affair of refining upon 
every thing that is eat or drank, I ſeldom invited any 

rſons to dine with me; ſo that my tabie was * 

led only with my wife and chi dren, or at mo 
with ſome friend who was not more difficult to be 
pleaſed than myſelf. Frequent attempts were made 
to alter my conduct in this reſpect, but I always 
_ replied to any reproaches of that kind, in the words 
of an ancient, That if the gueſts were wiſe, there 
was ſufficient for them; if they were not, I could 
ſuffer the want of their company without trouble. 

Wren dinner was over, I went into my great 
hall, where it was known that I regularly gave au- 
dience, and therefore at that hour always full: 
one — — and had free audience J reply 
was no leſs ſpeedy: herein m icular taſte agreed 
perfectly with bis majeſty's — I began with 
the eccleſiaſties of both religions: the country peo- 
ple, who remained laſt, were kept but a little time 
in expectation. I took care to diſpatch every ones 
buſineſs before I retired ; and even ſent for thoſe 
who, ſtay ing in the court or garden, had ſuffered 


firſt clerks. Tho! it appears that none of the three hath been called 
prime miniſter of ſtate, yet ſo unequally was the diſtribution of the 
functions cf the miniſtiy made betwecn M. de Sully and his two 
collegues, and Henry IV. gave the firſt ſo great a ſhare, and ſo much 
authority in what be longed ts their province, that we may ſee he was 
in effect, prime miniſter, only that he had not the name: this title 
Was not at that time much in uſe ; for the chancellor du Prat, under 
Francis I. the conftable de Montmorenci, under Henry II. &c. did 
not bear it, tho" they ſolely poſſeſſed the confidence of their maſters, 
M. de Villeroi was at the heat of foreign affairs, having alſo the 

— — for his collegue. M. de Si lery and Believre, who 
— ancellor ſome little time after, had the management of all 
domettic affairs. 
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the hour to flip. If the affair that was to 
me was equitable, and depended upon me, I promi- 
ſed in two words the execution of it; if otherwiſe, 
I civilly chid the propoſer, and honeſtly forbore to 
meddle with it: if it appeared doubtful, or compli- 
cated, I called an intendant, or one of my ſecreta- 
ries, to whom I gave the papers that led to an ex- 
planation of it. And ſuch was my mana * 
that the affair was totally diſpatched within a week, 
if I had promiſed it; and let the buſineſs be ever fo 
much perplexed, the council before whom it was 
laid always diſpatched it within the month. 

As to the other councils, which were held on 
Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, I affifted at 
them likewiſe as long as I could, before the increaſe 
of my employments had likewiſe increaſed my buſi- 
neſs, and even afterwards; but when the direction 
of the marine, artillery, fortifications, buildings, 
bridges, and cauſeys, were entruſted to me only, to 
which muſt be added the affairs of my governmer ts, 
] was obliged to apply to this buſineſs in the place 
of the other; and to devote the mornings of theſe 
three days to the diſpatch of buſineſs relating to 
theſe offices, becauſe his majeſty thought them of 
confequence enough, eſpecia'ly that of ſurveyor- 
general of the highways, and ſuperintendant of the 
fortifications and works, to be preſent at the clear- 
ing the accounts of each of theſe bodies of people, 
which was done in the preſence of the governors 
and other officers, who were called together in a 
body on theſe occaſions : notwithſtanding this, I 
did not neglect the other councils, but took care to 
be preſent when any important affair was debated, 
eſpecially when it related to war. 

I REGULATED my time in ſuch a manner, that I 
had ftill leifure enough for thoſe other affairs, and 
alſo for many more which I have not = mentioned. 
The extraordinary and unforeſeen buſineſs I was en- 
gaged in, the converſations I had with his * 
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the orders and letters I received from him, may be 
Imagined by a general declaration, that this prince 
not only informed me of whatever happened to him, 
but alſo entruſted me with his moſt private affairs +, 
his ſecrets, deſigns, refletions, private diſtempers, 
pleaſures, domeſtic uneaſineſſes, fears, hopes, a- 
mours, friendſhips, and diſguſts; in a word, all was 
confided to my fidelity and diſcretion, terms which 
I] am juſtly entitled to make uſe of. In all theſe 
moments to comply with the king's defires and oc- 
caſions, there was an abſolute to lay aſide 
the moſt preſſing buſineſs, to invent ſchemes, to go 
upon private errands, anſwer letters, and under- 
take journeys; by all which, the affairs of the ſtate 
would have been injured, if by giving the night as 
well as the day to theſe accidental employments, 
which were not regulated by months, days, or hours, 
an extreme diligence in reſuming thoſe affairs that 
Had been interrupted by them, had not reſtored 
every thing to its proper ſtate, 

Ons is ſurprized, in giving this detail, how, with 
ſuch an exact œconomy of time, there ſhould re- 
main fo little for affairs merely domeſtic : the few 
moments I could ſpare for them, I was never able 
to find but in one of the afternoons of thoſe ſame 
three days; and theſe I ſnatched by intervals. It 
was neceſſary therefore that my wife ſhould accuſ- 
tom herſelf to do all that I was not abſolutely obli- 
ged todo; otherwiſe I muſt have relied upon people 
of buſineſs, or upon my domeſtics. 

As to amuſements, and hours of eaſe and refreſh- 
ment, which were neceſſary to ſoften the fatigue of 
ſuch extreme application to buſineſs, they were re- 
gulated with as much exactneſs as my moſt ſerious 


+ © Never any miniſter had the confidence of his maſter more en- 
ce tirely than this had; and never was any more worthy of it, on ac- 
« count of his fidelity, activity, continual application to buſineſs, and 
« difintereſtedneſs in every thing that related to the king's ſervice.” 
c. Hiſt. de Frgace de Chalons, tom. III. p. 255 


affairs; 
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affairs; but, like them, ſubjeR to frequent inter- 
ruptions: when, by good fortune, this did not hap- 
pen, I had no occaſion to go out of the arſenal to 
find them; for it was in this caſtle that I reſided 
from the time I was made grand maſter till the death 
of my king, which gave me up to the tranquility of 
a private life. The exerciſes of the arſenal, which 
was an excellent ſchool for young people, gave the 
greateſt relief to my mind, eſpeci ly when I faw my 
children, my ſon-in-law, my relations and friends, 
mingled together: the good company which appear- 
ed in the afternoon at that little rendezvous, the 
exultations which were often heard, the air of gaiety 
without eff. minacy, and of pleaſure without negli- 

nce, which appcared there, is, of all things which 

know, moſt proper to relieve a mind to which, by 
long habit of labour, all the amuſements of mere 
idleneſs have been made inſipid. In whatever man- 
ner I ſpent the afternoon, when the hour of ſupper” 
arrived, I ordered all my doors to be ſhut, and no 
perſon to be ſuffered to enter, unleſs he came from 
the king. From this hour, till I returned to bed, 
which I always did at ten o'clock, there was ne 
longer any mention of bufineſs, all was eaſe, mirth, 
and ſocial joy, with a ſmall number of good and 
agreeable friends, 

THe office of prime miniſter, though at all times 
laborious, is not always loaded with the fame diffi- 
culties ; and the good fortune of thoſe is to be en- 
vied, who are called to it at a conjuncture, when 
the whole ftream of affairs having for many years 
run on in a calm and regular courſe, they have no- 
thing to do but fit quietly at the helm, content 
themſelves with a general inſpection, and leave the 
reſt to be performed by that creat number of perſons 
who act under their order. This advantage I never 
enjoyed, as may be perceived by what I have had 
occaſion to ſay of it at different times; and, not to 
touch yet upon the affairs of the finances, which 

Was 
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was at that time an ocean without bottom or ſhore, 
I defire the reader juſt to caſt a look upon the dif- 
ferent perplexities which muſt be met with, with- 
out examining foreign affairs; a cabal of diſaffect- 
ed people to watch narrowly, and, if poſſible, to 
break ; a religious diſpute to terminate, a powerful 
party to ſatisfy, and a general ſubordination and 
ſcheme of government to eſtabliſh and cauſe to be 
obſerved. Things were in ſuch a ſtate, that of all 
thoſe officers of war and police, of the finances, ju- 
dicature, and the king's houſhold, of penſioners, 
and thoſe that received ſalaries fram the flate, no- 
thing more was known than that their number was 
infinite, and that there was a neceſlity for learning 
their names, and marking them al! in a regitter, in 
order to ſuppreſs part of them. 

Tus affairs of war were in the utmoſt diſorder, 
the regulation of which did not, as may poiiibly be 
thought, depend upon the diſbanding pait of the 
troops; there was a —_— for ta« ing cognizance 
of all the towns and fortreſs, moſt of which were 
ſo near deſtruction, that upon this account, as well 
as to leſſen the number of garriſons that were ſup- 
ported in France, thoſe that were uſeleſs were to 
be demoliſhed ; which could not however be done 
till after the death of thoſe perſons from whom it 
would have been dangerous to take away the go- 
vernments of them. | 

Tux marine alone might have furniſhed buſineſs 
enough for one miniſter for a great number of years; 
for this part of the ſtate, which requires ſo much 
application, does not make a very rapid progreſs ; 
it can be derived only from that quict and ſplendor 
which a kingdom gains by peace and good govern- 
ment . It is not to be imagined to what a degree 


„ « A nation muſt be very powerful,” ſays cardinal Richelieu, 
« after M. de Sully, to pretend to this inheritance, (the poſſeſſion of 
« the ſovereignty at ſea) the titles to it being founded more in force 
« than in reaſon.” Teſtament politique de ce cardinal, part II. c. ix. 
55, 6. Cardinal d'Offat, in ſeveral of his letters, adviſes Henry IY. 
to put his marine on a ne footing · 
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the marine, and the commerce that depended on it, 
had been neglected in France. I agreed with the 
king, that this eſtabliſhment ſhould be begun at the 
foundation; that the ſea-coafts ſhould be viſited, and 
ports examined, in order to take meaſures for repair- 
ing them. That the ſame ought to be done with 
thoſe fe diſabled veſſels and gallies that were yet to 
be found, till new ones could be built; after which, 
officers ſhould be appointed, and ſailors and pilots 
fought for, who might be ſtimulated to induſtry by 
rewards: in a word, to ſpare a longer detail, that an 
abſolutely new marine ſhould be created. 

ALL this could not be performed but by degrees, 
and a little at a time. The finances being that part 
of the body of the ftate which was moſt diſcaſed, 


required affiftance firſt : the greatneſs of the evil 


may be imagined, by an inventory of the ſums 
which were drawn from the exchequer to bring 
over b heads and other principal members and ci- 
ties of the league to the king's party. This in- 

has ſomething — Any it amount · 
ed to more than thirty-two millions of livres, and 
is as follows v. 

To the duke of Lorrain, and other perſons com- 
in his treaty, three million ſeven hundred 
fixty-fix thouſand eight hundred and twenty-five 
livres: To the duke of Maienne and others com- 
prehended in his treaty, together with two regiments 
of Swiſs, whem the king took upon himſelf to pays 
three million five hundred and eighty thouſand livres: 
To the duke of Guite and others comprehended in 
his „three hundred and eighty-cight thouſand 
fivres: To the duke of Nemours and others, three 
hundred and ſeventy-cight thouſand livres: To the 
duke of Mercceur, for Blavet and other towns of 
Brittany, four million two hundred ninety-five thou- 
ſand three hundred and fifty livres: To the duke 


* Here the old Memoirs have an error, in the calculation, of 
about one hundred thouſagd livres. 
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C'Elbceuf, for Poitiers, &c. nine hundred and ſeven- 

thouſand eight hundred and twenty-four livres: 

o meſſieurs de Villars and the chevalier d' Oiie, for 
Rouen and Havre, ing likewiſe the in- 
demnifications granted to the duke of Montpenſier, 
marechal Bron, the chancellor, &c. three million 
four hundred ſeventy- ſeven thouſand eight hundred 
Iivres: To the duke d' Epernon and others, four hun 
dred and ninety-fix thouſand livres: For the reduc- 
tion of Marſeilles, four hundred fix thouſand livres : 
To the duke of Briſſac, for Paris, &c. one million fix 
hundred ninety-five thouſand four hundred livres : 
To the duke of Joyeuſe, for Toulouſe, &c. one mil- 
lion four hundred and thouſand livres: To 
monſieur de la Chatre, for Orleans, &c. 
eight hundred ninety-cight thouſand nine hundred 
livres: To meſſieurs de Villeroi and d'Alincourt, 
for Pontoite, &c. four hundred ſeventy. fix thouſand 
five hundred and ninety-four livres: To monſieur 
de Bois-Dauphin and others, fix hundred and ſeven- 
ty-cight thouſand eight hundred livres: To monſieur 
de Balagny, for Cambray, &c. eight hundred and 
twenty - eight thouſand nine hundred and thirty livres 
To meſſieurs de Vitry and de Medavy, three hundres 
and eighty thouſand livres: To the ſieurs V idame, 
d' Amiens, d'Etournelle, marquis de Trenel, Seſſeval, 
du Peche, Lamet, &c. and for the cities of Amiens, 
Abbeville, Peronne, Coucy, Pierrefont, &c. one 
million two hundred ſixty- one thouſand, eight hun - 


dired and eighty livres: To the ſieurs de Bellan, 
Quionvilie, Joffreville, du Peche, &c. and for 


Troyes, Nogent, Vitre, Chaumont, Rocroy, Cha- 
teau-Porcien, &c. eight hundred thirty thouſand and 
forty-eight livres: To meſſieurs de Rochefort, and 
for Vezely, Macon, Mailly, &c. four hundred and 
fifty- ſeven thouſand livres: To meſſieurs de Canillac, 
d' Achion, Lignerac, Monfan, Fumel, &c. and for 
the city du Puy, &c. five hundred forty- ſeven thou- 
ſand livres: To meſſieurs de Monpezat and de _ 

teſpan, 
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teſpan, &c. and for ſeveral cities of Guienne, three 
hundred and ninety thouſand livres: For Lien, 
Vienne, Valence, and other cities of Dauphiny, fix 
hundred and thirty-ſix thoufand eight hundred li- 
vres: To the fieurs de Daradon, la Pardieu, Bour- 
canny, Saint-Offange, for Dinan, &c. one hundred 
and eighty thouſand livres : To the fieurs de Levi- 
ſton, rg and Beauvillers, one hundred and 
fixty thouſand livres. 

I sHoULD terrify my readers were I to ſhew them 
that this ſum made up but a ſmall part of that which 
was demanded from the exchequer, both for the 
French and foreigners, under the title of pay, pen- 
fions, loans, arrears, &c. and that the total of all 
theſe ſums, after making ſome deductions, amount- 
ed, by the computation [ made, to near three hun- 
dred and thirty millions of livres : this calculation 


I would lay down here, but that I think it will ap- 
pear 
fion 


more properly when I ſhall treat of the diſcuſ- 
of all theſe particulars. 

Hers was a large field diſplayed for the labours of 
a ſuperintendant of the finances ; but the difficulty 
was, where to begin; the exorbitancy of the ſtate- 
debts demanded an increaſe of the taxes: but the ge- 
neral poverty, a diminution of the old ; and every 
thing being well conſidered, I even found it for the 
intereſt of the prince, that the cries of the public 
miſery ſhould be heard. It is not poſſible to give a 
Juſt idea of the dreadful condition to which the pro- 
vinces were reduced, eſpecially thoſe of Dauphiny, 
Provence, Languedoc, and Guienne ; the theatres 
of long and bloody wars and ou by which 
they were wholly exhauſted. I granted, over the 
whole kingdom, a remiſſion of the remainder of the 
ſubſidies of 1596, which were yet to pay “; a pro- 


Together with the arrears of preceding years, for which private 


perſons had given their bonds to the receivers of the taxes ; ſome of 


which bonds, according to le Grain, liv. vii. being ſeven years back- 
wards, were declared null and void. ; 
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ceeding that neceſſity, as well as charity and juſtice, 

demanded. This gratuity, which gave the 

time to breathe again, was the loſs of twenty milli- 

ons to the — 7 2 it facilitated the pa 
I 


yment of 
the ſubſidies of 1597, which had been otherwiſe mo- 
rally impoſſible. 


AFTER this relief I endeavoured to procure the 
— people as many more favours as | was able, 
being ftrongly perſuaded, that it could not be the 
ſum of thirty millions, which was raifed every year 
in a kin fo rich and of ſuch extent as France, 
that could reduce it to the condition I now ſaw it 
in; and that the ſums made up of extortions and 
falſe expences muſt certainly infinitely exceed thaſe 
which were brought into his majefty's coffers. I 
took the pen, and reſolved to make this immenſe 
calculation. I ſaw, with a horror which gave new 
force to my zeal, that for theſe thirty millions 
that were given to his majeſty, there were drawn 
from the purſes of the ſubjects, I almoſt bluſh to 
fay it, one hundred and fifty millions * : the thing 
appeared to me fv incredible that I could not believe 
it, till with great induſtry I convinced myſelf it was 
true. After this, I was no longer ignorant from 
whence the calamity of the people proceeded, at a 
time when, although commerce was interrupted, in- 


duftry ſtopped or — the farms neglected 


* This ſum, exorbitant as it is, will not, however, appear exag- 
gerated, if we conſider, that beſides the extraordinary expences of le- 
vying it, which were at that time exceſſive, the prople had ftill a 
great number of other impofitions and exactions to bear. For 
France would become too rich, ſays cardinal Richelieu, Teſt. pol. 

« part II. c. 9. F 7. and the people be in too flouriſhing a condition, 
« if the public money, which other ſtates expend with economy, 
<< were not ſquandered with prodigality here. She loſes more, in my 
« opinion, than thoſe kingdoms that pretend to rival her lay out 
ia their ordinary diiburſements.” Upon this he relates a good 
ſaying of a Venetian'ambaſſador; to wit, that to render France hap- 
py, he wiſhed no other, than that ſhe knew as well how to expend 
the money the ſquandered without reaſon, as his republic did not to 
without occaſion and the greateft good huſ- 
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and without value, and every other kind of wealth 
diminiſhed in proportion, they had been obliged to 
furniſh a ſum ſo much beyond their abilities, which 
had been forced from them with the utmoſt violence. 

I THEN applied my cares to the authors of this 
oppreſſion, who were the governors and other offi - 
cers of the army, as well as the civil magiſtrates and 
officers of the revenue; who all, even to the mean- 
eſt, abuſed, in an enormous manner, the authority 
their employments gave them over the people: and 
I cauſed an arret of council to be drawn up, by 
which they were forbid, under great penalties, to ex- 
act any thing from the people, upon what title ſo- 
ever, without a warrant in form, beyond what they 
were obliged to on account of their (hare of the tail- 
les and other ſubſidies ſettled by the king; the trea- 
ſurers of France being enjoined to give information 
of all contrary practices, on pain of being anſwer- 
able for them themſelves. 

Tris arret was a check to the greedineſs of all 
theſe petty extortioners, but raiſed a furious reſent- 
ment in them againſt me; and notwithſtanding 
there was ſomething ſhameful in expreſſing it, yet 
many of them made loud complaints of me, as if I 
bad in reality ſtripped them of their lawful poſſeſſions. 
The duke d'Epernon was the firſt who explained 
himſelf on this head, and ventured to come to a quar- 
rel with me about it: the mortification he had ſuf- 
fered had not leſſened the fierceneſs and inſolence of 
his temper. The Provencals had often bleſſed the 
moment when he quitted their province: no people 


could be more miſerable than his vaſſals, and thoſe 


that were too near neighbours to his lands; he raiſed 
every year, at their expence, a revenue of above ſixty 
thouſand crowns. - 

THe members of the council, to whom this arret 
gave as much pain as to theduked*Epernon, informed 
him of the day when it was to be paſſed; and he 
flattered hinaſelf he ſhould be able to prevent it. Ac- 

cordingly 
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cordingly he came, and took his feat in the coun- 
eil “; and addrefling himſelf to me, made a compa- 


The quarrel which is here ſpoken of happened on Monday the 
26th of October, 1598, at the chancellor's where the council was 
held. © The duke d'Epernon having told M. de Roſny that he was 

not obliged to wait upon him at his houſe, valuing his quality at a 
very high rate; the latter made anſwer, with an air of rodomontade, 

That he was deſcended from one of the oldeft families in France. 
Yes, Sir, replied the duke d'Epernon, if you will allow that 
there is ſome difference betwixt you and me. Having meationed 
his ſword, and taken occafion to raife the profeſſion of arms above 
all others, M. de Roſny returned, That he likewiſe had a ſword, 
and knew how to uſe it. To which the duke d' Epernon replied, 

m : whereupon began to talk a little more coolly ; 
when M. de Roſny, — the diſcourſe, faid to him, Sir, you 
have treated me as if I were ſome petty tax-gatherer. No, replied 
the duke d' Epernon, you will find, thet I am not come hither to 
give you any opprubrious language. I am nota perſon to be uſed 
fo, ſays M. de Roſny, interrupting him: ſuch treatment I would not 
bear from any man alive. I did not intend any affront, ſays M. 
d'Epernon. I am glad, returns M. de Roſny, affecting to take his 
antagoniit's laſt words az an apology, that you did not affront me. 
I gave no body any affront, replied the duke d"Epernonz and 
were even that the caſe, I carry about me wha: will give ſatisfac- 
tion t) perſons of my own rank, and to others according to their 
ſtitions. It was, probably, after theſe laſt words, which were 
very provoking, that both of them clapt their hand to the hilts of 
their ſwords, The chancellor and the other counſellors had often 
« enterpoſed, and at length parted them.” The dog th volume of 
MSS. de la Biblict. du Roi, from which I take theſe particulars al- 
moſt word for word, relates them, with ſome other ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, to ſhe w the haſty and the proud temper of the duke de Sully: 
and at the ſame time the whole of this account is given us in ſuch a 
manner as is not at all favourable to him. Le Grain has alſo this fact 
in his eye in what I am going to quote. But tho” he agrees, that a mĩniſ- 
ter ought, above all things, to have a great regard for moderation, yet he 
cannot forbear juſtifying M. de Sully: „How was it poſſible, ſays 
« he, that he ſhould retrench ſo many penſions and falaries of of- 
« ficers who did no ſervice for them, refuſed ſo great a number 
« of perſons that preſlingly claimed and demanded rewards, 
« and have a watchful eye over the many counſels that were given 
« the grandees of the kingdom, which counſels he often turned to 
« the king's advantage, and to their great diſſatisfaction without be- 
« ing inveſted wich a very extenſive authority, and ſhewing at the 
« ſame time a lofty ſupercilious carriage? The king too would hive 
« jt ſo, to the end that all might be on an equal footing, till he had 
« diſcharged his duty towards his kingdom and enriched it: for 
« which reaſon ſubjects ought not murmur. And inaſmuch ag 
ce the king teſtiſed his „ Sully's 3 
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riſon, with great arrogance and contempt, of the 
manner in which he ſupported the honeur of his 
name, with that in which I diſgraced mine, by the 
new trade I had taken up. To this impertinence I 
replied without any equivocation, by declaring to 
him, that thought myſelf at leaſt his 
equal. This plainneſs threw d' Epernon into a rage, 
inftead of that inſulting calmneſs he had affected at 
firſt ; and he proceeded to menaces, which I heard 
with no more patience than the reſt. I anſwered 
him with great ſpirit: he replied in the ſame manner : 
and, without further explanation, each of us laid 
his hand on his ſword. If the perſons who were 
had not thrown themſelves between us, and 
us to go out of the council at oppoſite doors, 
a very uncommon ſcene would have been acted in 
the where this debate happened. Our quarrel 
being related to the king, who was then at Fontaine - 
bleau, his majeſty was well pleaſed with the zeal 
which on this occaſion I ſhewed for juſtice, that he 
wrote to me that ſame hour with his own hand, and 
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pernon, 

y offended with him 
ing, pardon in the preſence 

ol his majeſty, who obliged us to embrace each other. 
IDES theſe revenues which the princes of the 
blood, with the king's ſiſter at their head, and the 


is majeſty declared to ſome of the great ones that wanted to 
ith him, that he himſelf would be his ſecond; we are 
proceedings, nor injure his majeſty's 

the duke de Sully's honour during his 
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officers of the crown had contrived for themſelves, 
the people were farther incommoded by the manner 
of their collecting the revenues. There was not 
one of theſe perſons who was not a penhoner of the 
king, under the title of their cmployments, rewards, 
gratuities, or treaties made with his majeſty on their 
returning to their obedience to him ; and, by an ef- 
fect of the licentiouſneſs of the paſt times, it was cuſ- 
tomary for theſe officers, inſtead of addrefling them- 
ſelves to the treaſurer of the exchequer for the pa; · 
ment of their penſions, to pay themſelves out of the 
produce of the farms upon which they had afignments; 
ſome upon the tailles, ſome on the exciſe, others 
upon foreign commodities, the crown lands, five 
large farms, eſcheats, tolls of rivers, camptables de 
Bourdeaux, patents of Languedoc, Provence, &c. 
The king had no other means of paying more con- 
fiderable debts which he had con with foreign 

inces, namely, the king of England, and the count 
ine, the duke of Wirtemberg, the duke of 
Florence, the Swiſs Cantons, the republic of Venice, 
and the city of Straſbourg. His majeſty paid in the 
ſame manner thoſe penſions that policy required he 
ſhould allow foreign princes and communities ; for 
France always has made herſelf a voluntary debtor 
to all Europe : from whence it happened, that all 
theſe different creditors ſet up new farms for their 
profit, in the midft of the king's; they had their 
commiſiaries and accountants among thoſe of his 
majeſty's, and who applied themſelves with equal in- 
duſtry to pillage the people. Certainly there never 
was a more d „and at the ſame time a more 
ſhameful abuſe, that every one, and particularly 
foreigners, ſhould be thus ſuffered to concern them- 
ſelves with revenues of the ſtate; and monopo- 
lifers of all nations multiply uſuries and extor- 
tions in the moſt audacious manner, and, with 


This abuſe muft have drawn after it ſome conſequences of fo 
. 0 
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impunity, arrogate to themſelves part of the royal 
authority. | 

Norma ſeemed to me more neceſſary than to 
ftrike ſuddenly at the root of this evil, by a ſecond 
declaration; in which all the foreigners, and natives, 
princes of the blood, and other officers, were for- 
bidden, on pretence of any claim, title, or debt what- 
ever, to levy money upon the farms, and other re- 
venues of the ſtate; and were enjoined to apply to 
the exchequer only, for the payment of their pen- 
ſions, arrears, &c. I ſaw, unmoved, the ftorm which 
ſuch a declaration could not fail of raifing againft 
me: in effect, the arret was no ſooner publiſhed, 
than every place reſounded, with the clamours of 


the lords, and chief gatherers of taxes; from whoſe 


complaints and exclamations, it ſhould ſeem that 
they had beer reduced to beggary, when they were 
only brought back to the condition of their original 
agreement, and had their payments transferred to 
different funds. The king, who had great ſenſibility 
in his temper, was moved at theſe complaints, and 
could not ſuppoſe them to be ſo unreaſonable as they 
were; he was apprehenſive that my zeal had pro- 
bably carried me to commit ſome imprudence; he 
therefore ſent for me, and as ſoon as I approached, 
„Ah! friend, ſaid he to me, what have you done? 
IT was not difficult for me to convince his ma- 
jeſty, that I had ated upon principles of juſtice and 
regularity; that it was not fit his finances ſhould 
have any longer ſo many maſters, nor fo many dif- 
ferent mortgages ; that the farms would produce 
him an income twice as great, as ſoon as their value 
ſhould be raiſed by being in his hands, and that this 
profit had not before accrued to the different proprie- 
tors, but to their agents and clerks; and laſtly, that 


who had the courage to charge himſelf with the public odium, en- 
tirely to extirpate it; inftead of accuſing him cf a haughty behavi- 
our aud ſtern temper, without which it would have been impoſlible 
for him to have accompliſhed it. 
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whenever this was done, it was not depriving them 
of what was their own, but taking away profits 
which they had no right to. The king comprehend- 
ed the juſtneſs of this proceeding, but he was per- 
plexed about the diſcontent he muſt = vm ive 
to Sir Thomas Edmonds, agent to the queen of Eng- 
land; a certain German, factor to the duke of 
Wirtemberg; Gondy, farmer to the duke of Flo- 
rence; and laſtly, the conſtable, his godfather; the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in his court ; and his 
own fifter. | 
I 1NTREATED his - majeſty to ſend for ſome of 
them, to whom I might ſpeak in his preſence. The 
conſtable was but juft gone out of his apartment: 
he was called back: Well, godfather, ſaid the 
king to him, what complaint have you againſt 
% Roſny?”—*<* I complain, fays he, that he has 
<< put me upon the level with the common people, 
* by taking from me a poor little ment which 
I had in Languedoc upon a tax, of which nothing 
© ever came to you.” | anſwered the conſtable 
with civility, that I ſhould be the firſt to ac- 
knowledge myſelf guilty, if it aad been my deſign 
that he 'd loſe any thing. I aſked him what 
he made of this impoſt, knowing wel! that he 
was one of theſe perſons from whom the contractors 
exacted the higheſt price for their ſervices. Monſieur 
de Montmorency anſwered my queſtion; and I af- 
ſured him, that he might depend on being paid the 
whole ſum. *©* Tis well, ſaid he, but who will pro- 
i «<< miſe me that I ſhall be paid exactly as I now am? 
; « I will, replied I, and will give you his majeſty 
5 for ſecurity, who ſhall never turn bankrupt, I 
„ promiſe you, at leaſt if he ſuffers me to mana 
t his revenues as I to do; and [ will 
« counter-ſecurity to him, becauſe I expect, that if 
4 « I make him rich, he will be ſo kind to me that I 
L « ſhall never break.” | 
Tus conftable, who was a plain honeſt man, 
| | P 4 Was 
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rr 
I ; he even confeſſed to me, that he 
had let out the impoſt in queſtion for only nine thou- 
ſand crowns a year, out of which be was obliged to 
give two thouſand to the treaſurer. All this I 
*< know, replied I, and I am reſolved to give you the 
< nine thouſand crowns entire; yet the king ſhall 
hate eighteen thouſand, and there will ſtill re- 
«<< main four thouſand for me.” The conſtable 
was amazed; he was not willing to own he had 
been ſo greatly impoſed upon; while the king in the 
mean time laughed heartily, However, the next 
day I brought a perſon to his majeſty, who in his 
preſence took th s farm at fifty thouſand crowns, in 
the name of the ſtates of Languedoc. The king of- 
fered to affign me, upon this ſum, the four thouſand 
crowns, which I had only in jeſt, I re- 
fuſed it, and told his majeſty, that the diſorder in the 
finances, which I was endeavouring to remedy, 
having moſtly proceeded from the eaſy temper of 
the deceaſed king, in appropriating his — to the 

ities rr as well 

iers as others, they would infallibly fall agai 
into the ſame inconveniency, if it was not made a 
cuſtom for men of buſineſs, who ſerved his majeſty 
uſefully, to receive their rewards only from bis 
bands. The king agreed that I was in the right, 
and I loft nothing by it; for having procured twelve 
thouſand crowns to be advanced upon this farm, 
de ſent Beringhen with a preſent of four thouſand 
© me. 

E SATISFIED all thoſe perſons who were in the 
ſame ſituation as the conſtable ; and, indeed, what 
could be more reaſonable, than that _— 
ſhould himſelf receive his own revenues! As for all 
the reit, ——— — — 
ſo convincing, I gave myſelf no more trouble about 
them, By this article, the revenues of the crown 
had an addition of fixty thouſand crowns. 
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Tuts trouble was flight, 
which I found in laying 
traders : the moſt likely means 


accomplith it, was to procure 


exact account of the finances as I have mentioned; 
but here lay the difficulty: I was not ſatisſied with 
that which I drew up, as has been „in the 


1596 for 1597; nor even for 
ing, altho” it was much more exact 
becauſe I was under a neceſſity of regu 
calculations according to the 
accounts of the intendants and treaſurers 
whom, without exception, notwith 
tion I uſed in chuſing them for this 
reaſon to expect artifice and fraud. 
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went to work again this year: I collected all the 


commiſhons of tailles ſent to ſeveral diſtricts, and all 
the edicts by which money was raiſed throu | 


the kingdom: to theſe I joined the tariffs made in 
uence of theſe edicts, and the leaſes and un- 
der- got by ne mart ce EINE ſe 


ed me in this matter: and at laſt I thought that I had 
come for once to the bottom af the butineſs : there 
were ſome abuſes in the ordinary commiſſions of the 
tailles, theſe, however, were the leaſt; there were 
much "in theextraordinary commiſſions grant- 

ed before-hand for the enſuing year ; but the chief 
enormities appeared to ariſe from the under-leaſes: 
the farmers that took them from the council, and: 
the treaſurers of France, whom the farmers employ-- 
ed, fingered twice as much as had been aſſigned 


them; and as theſe farmer-generals. granted under-- 
leaſes of under-leafes, the ſeries of under-leafes pro- 
ceeding without end, produced a multiplication: of 
charges, endleſs likewiſe, and afforded no other ad- 
vantage than that of maintaining in profuſion thoſe 
who did nothing ah it : dl 
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of the council, then the farmers, and the reſt of the 
ſubordination, who kept the trade a profound ſecret 
into which they had been once initiated, 

I was tranſported at this diſcovery; and by the 
authority of the king, to whom I had told it, I ſtopt 
the produce of the tailles paid upon extraordinary 
commithons, and, without having any regard to 
them, ſent word to the receivers, that they ſhould 
account for it as for any other money, and ſhould im- 
mediately remit it. 1 annulled for ever the under- 
Jeaſes; and ordered, that for the future every part 
of the revenue ſhould have only one farmer and one 
receiver. Great were the clamours on this occaſion ; 
but the moſt diſcreet among the farmers, knowing 
that theſe murmurs only ſerved to make them 
to be taken notice of, and finding that by the ſup- 
preſſion of a great part of the contractors, places 
were likely to become ſcarce, came in haſte to look 
for me, and took the ſame farms again upon their 
own account; with this difference, that their profit 
came to the king, the value of the farms being 
doubled \. 

In proportion as my work was improved by my 
experience, I brought my genera] (tate of the revenues 
towards perfection; it then came into my mind to 
go on no longer by the forms of accounts, ſuch as 
the receivers had drawn upon themſelves, but to 
ſend them ſome contrived by myſe'f; in which [I 
endeavoured to have every thing clear, and drawn 


up to the minuteſt particular. When they were 


§ Tho' we are more and more convinced of the juſtice of this, to 
wit, that the king ſhould take for his advantage all poſſible hate in 
the profits of his farms and other revenues; yet we find, it ſeems, 
and that with ſome ground of reaſon, that fince the duke of Sully's 
time, there has not been made, in this reſpect, all that progreſs which 
his views, and the great care he took, had apparently given hopes to 
expect. We ſhall have occaſion to enter into this matter at ſome 
great length, when our author comes to ſpeak of the farming of 
the taiiles, and other impoſts, which is the true caſe of all the difficul- 
ties that are to be met with in attaining to the end he propoſed, and 
which all the migiſters after him have endeavoured to reach at. 


returned 
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returned to my hands I examined them oyer again 
with the utmoſt accuracy, noting the ſlighteſt inad- 
vertance or omiſſion ; ſo that there was ſoon nothing 
at all left out, even in the leaſt and moſt obſcure 
parts of the revenue, becauſe every thing was to 
be juſtified by the writings which I ordered to be 
brought along with it, and which I compared with 
the utmoſt attention. Thus I blew up all the mines 
of the receivers, which were very numerous, ſuch as, 
pretended differences, bad money, drawbacks, im- 
munities, privileges of office, payments of rent, 
charge of carriage, fees to judges, and coſts of audit- 
ing accounts; all theſe, and more, were very commo- 
diouſly uſed to the advantage of the commiſſioners, 
becauſe nobody had given himſclf the pain to rate, 
according to their real value, all thoſe particulars 
which, being thus ſwelled beyond their bulk, ſwal- 
lowed up a great part of the ſum received; and the 
people of the council, who ought to have examined 
them, knew the advantage of this jargon. So little 
care was taken of the accounts of the receivers, 
that a man often quitted his employment, charged 
with vaſt ſums of arrears, which afterwards ſunk in- 
to oblivion. I put an end to this cuſtom : I obliged 
thoſe who came into office to enquire after the men 
that had gone before them, and uſed the only me- 
thod that could have any effect upon them. As 
long as any arrears remained, they had no other 
fund for their ſalaries and allowance. They then 
knew very well how to hinder theſe little bankrupt- 
cies, inſtead of favouring them as they had hitherto 

done. | 
SEVERAL paymaſters, and particularly thoſe of the 
chamber of accounts, upon whom aſſignments are 
moſt frequently granted, had the ingenuity, to con- 
trive ways of tiring out thoſe who brought the aſ- 
ſignments, by frequent delays, till they were content 
to take part of the money granted them, and to give 
an acquittance for the whole, I ordered that no 
P 6 payment 


: 


; and that * 
taken ſor prompt payment. This 
* an end to all On ae of ce re- 
payment le by the precepts of the 
chamber, and to the multiplicity both of accounts 
and charges, by which the king's money was ſtolen 
to an incredible degree, From this time we had a 
clear inſight into the finances, and confuſion was at 


an end. 
Rate, of which I have been 


Wurn the 


ſpeaking, with the regulations and diffcrent models 
were up, I went to read them before the 
council, in the king's abſence. I eafily perceived 
that my coll were offended at my diligence, 
and at my neglefting to defire their aſſi in my 
work. ever, contented themſelves with 


anſwering me drily, and in a jeſting manner, that my 


ſecretaries had an eaſy time of it with me: theſe pa- 
= were indeed all written with my own hand ®. 

t as ſoon as I had left them, they acknowledged 
that my labour had been infinitely great and exact; 
and that it would be in vain for the future to pretend 
to hide any thing from me. Two days after, when 
his majeſty was preſent in the council, I read theſe 


papers again: upon which he aſked them their opi- 


nions of my accounts. They allowed them to be 
very right, and faid, that for a ſoldier I was extreme- 
22 in buſineſs. I know not whether it was 

who were the authors of a piece of flander that 
was current about that time, namely, that I had em- 


ployed + Du-Luat to write a book, in which, under 


The preſent duke of Sully preſerves as a choice curioſity, a great 
part of theſe manuſcripts, with many other original of M. de Roſ- 
ny's, which he takes pleaſure to ſhew to ſuch as viſit him : be looks 
2 them as one of the principal ornaments of the muſeum which 

taſte for the ſciences induces him to augment daily; and theſe are, 
in fat, ſo many glorious monuments of his illuſtrious fami ; 

+ Cape], the fieur Du-Luat. There is mention made in 
vol. $778 des Manuſcripts de la Bibliot. du Roi, of a book in which 
he give: many uſcful hints to the members of the council with regard 


bs the finagces; this, ao doubt, is the ay; 
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pretence of giving a new view of the finances, 1 
railed without charity or reſerve, at his majeſty's 
deſt ſervants. ing aſſured me, that all the 


The 
endeavours of my enemies ſhould never alter his 


friendſhip for me. In effect, his majeſty, from that 

moment, behaved to me in ſuch a manner, as to 

make me look upon him rather as a friend than a 

maſter; he intereſted himſelf in all my concerns, 

At þ 6 none bore a part of every af. 
ion. 

I sHovLD be doubly ungrateful if I concealed the 


obligations I received from this prince: with 


to the finances, they were not confined to the ſup- 
porting all my proceedings with the utmoſt reſolu- 
tion (as it happened when the mayor and aldermen 
of Paris refuſed to communicate their accounts tome, 
under pretence that they had no connection with 
the council of the finances) nor in preventing all 


my defires, or with the 22 goodneſs con ſoling 
8 


me under difficulties, as enerally did, by propo- 
fing himſelf for an example: his knowledge and his 
advice, eſpecially in relation to the finances, had of- 
ten been of great uſe tome; and I candidly confeſs, 
that without it I ſhould have in vain attempted an 
enterprize ſo difficult as a reformation in them: 
moſt part of my deſigns were hiated by him ; and 
I keep, with the greateſt care, whole memorials 
written, altho* very long, with his own hand, upon 
ſubjects which equally employed us both. 

AFTER this I ought to own, with the fame ſince- 
rity, that moſt of theſe praiſes which were given io 
the adminiſtration of affairs in the reign of Henry 


IV. ought with juſtice to revert to him. Others 


Du-Luat is repreſented to us in the Remarks on chap. ix. de la Con- 
fefion de Sancy, as a quick, ready, and agreeable flatterer, who in a 
manner bewitched the duke de Sully, his maſter, with a genealogy, in 
which he derived his gorges from the houſe of Courtenay, Journal 
du regne de Henry III. printed in 1720, tom II. p. 477. 

+ M. de Perefixe, p. 225. likewiſe aſſures us, that Henry IV. had 
throughly ſtudied the of the ſinances. 


would 
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would have ſerved him with equal abilities and as 
much fidelity as me; for it never happens that good 
ſubjects abandon their king ; it is the king who 
abandons good fubjects, Ihe great difficulty will 
ever be, to meet with a prince, who in a miniſter 
capable of managing his affairs, ſeeks not for one 
who will comply with all his inclinations, and ſooth 
all his paſſions; who uniting great wiſdom to great 
penetration, calls none to thoſe emp'oyments but 
perſons whom he knows to have as much rectitude 
as capacity; in a word, who being poſſeſſed of great 
abilities himſelf, has not the weakneſs to envy that 
advantage in another. This jealouſy of merit in a 
ſovereign, which ſuppoſes, however, that he is him- 
ſelf maſter of ſome degree of it, creates in one ſenſe 
more diſorders in a ftate, than the hatred he is 
known to have of particular vices can do good. 

Wren I quitted Brittany I left there regulations 
for the finances, differing according to the nature 
and privileges of that province ; and afterwards 
ſent thither the ſieur de Maupeou, maſter of ac- 
counts, as well to enforce the obſervation of them, 
and raiſe the value of the farms in that province, 
as to haften the payment of the money for which I 
had ſettled a fund. I likewiſe ſent, for the ſame 
purpoſe, Coeſnard, auditor of accounts, to Poictou, 
and Bizouz to Champaigne. I appointed Cham- 
pigny over the tol! of the rivers in the diſtrict of 
Orleans and Touraine. But for this time I have 
ſaid enough of the finances. | 

I will now proceed to incidents of another kind, 
which by their ſingularity rendered this year remark- 


a DSF RULE pDAS wow wwowounp emo 


able. It is yet a queſtion, of what nature that illu- 2 
ſion might be which was ſeen ſo often, and by ſo * 
many perſons, in the foreſt of Fontainebleau: it was 1 

a ſpectre *, ſurrounded with a pack of hounds, whoſe 2 
his 

* Perefixe mentions this apparition, and makes it ſpeak with a he 

hoarſe and frightful voice, theſe words, M' atrendez vu, or M'entend. z — 


eausy Or Amendez vans. He aſcribes theſe viſions to the deluſive arts 
0 
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cries were heard, and who were ſeen at a diſtance, 
but vaniſhed when any one approached near to it. 
A whale was taken on the coaſt of Holland, eighty 
feet in length*®. The Tiber overflowed in ſuch a 
manner as to throw down a number of houſes, 
and laid part of the city of Rome under water. A 
report was ſpread in Europe, that the Jews thro” ha- 
tred of the chriſtians, had offered the grand ſignior 
five hundred thouſand ducats to deſtioy the holy 
ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. 

Bur the moſt intereſting event, and with which 
this year was cloſed, was the death of Philip II. 
king of Spain, after ſuffering, for the ſpace of eight 
or nine months, ſuch agonizing torments, as a 
principle of piety only could have enabled him to 


of ſorcerers or evil ſpirits, ibid. part III. See likewiſe Journal de 
Henry IV. and La Chronologie Septennaire, ann. 1590, where it is 
faid, that the king and his court, who laughed at this apparition as a 
fable, ſaw it one day diſtinctly among the buſhes, in the ſhape of a 
tall black man; which fo frightened them, that the beſt was he that 
could ſhew the lighteſt pair of heels. P. Matthieu aſſures us, tom. II. 
268, that one day, at Fontainebleau, the duke of Sully having 
the noiſe of it, came down, imagining it was the ftamping of 
the king's horſes, after his return from hunting. Bongars epift, 
184. ad Cameral, tells us, with an air of gravity, that this was the 
ghoſt of an huntſman that had been killed in that foreſt in the time 
of Francis I. 
See the deſcription of this monſtrons fiſh in the Chronologie 
Seprennaire, p. 17. and the account of this overflowing of the Tiber, 
in cardinal 4'Ofſat's. letters, p. 365. © It was greater (fays he) than 
„ any recorded in hiſtory ; ſo chat the whole plain on which ftands 
the city of Rome was under water a pike's height in the ſtreets 
« and houſes; and that not one among a hundred could go to hear 
© maſs on Chriſtmas - day. This inundation did ineſtimable da- 


„mage, &c. Fig 10 f 
+ * For two and twenty days together there was, ſays Perefixe, a 
« flux of blood from all the veſicls of his body; and a little before 
« his death impoſthumes that broke in his breaſt, from which there 
« continually iſſued ſo great a fwarm of vermin, that all the care of 
« his attendants could not deftroy them.” Ibid, M. de Thou, liv. 
cxx. adds to this a dyſentery, teneſmus, dropſy, &c. and he gives as 
moving a deſcription of the deplorable condition of this prince, as of 
his patience and religious ſentiments under it. Matthieu ſays, that 
he had n leſs than ſeven fiſtulas on two fingers of his right hand; 
and he aſcribes this terrible diſeaſe to the debaucheges of his youth. 

He died on Sunday, September 13. | 
ſupport 
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fupport with that patience 1 Dew for 6 long 

time : however, this heroiſm of his was oft 
upon the . When they that thro” 
his avarice and ambition he had almoſt drowned the 
new world with the blood of its miferable inhabi- 
tants, and on his own ſubjects exerciſed equal cru- 
elties, except taking away their lives, they looked 
upon thoſe infectious ulcers with which his whole 
body was covered, to be not ſo much a natural ac- 
cident, as the effect of divine He left a 
will behind him, which, in my opinion, is too cu- 
rious a piece to be paſſed over in filence ; it is not 
certainly known whether he dictated it in his ill- 
neſs, and it with his own hand to his fon, or 
whether it was found after his death, with his other 
private p „in the box that he had put into the 
hands of Chriſtopher de Mora, his favourite ; but 
this circumſtance, of (mall importance in itſelf, is 
likewiſe of no conſequence towards proving the 
authenticity of this piece, which is clear from any 
others. The copy that fell into my hands was ſent 
me by the ſame perſon who ſent one to the king; 
ths was Bongars, his majeſty's agent to the protef- 
tants in y, who had it from the landgrave 
of Heſſe, and that prince from the cities of Venice 
and Genoa; and it is in every reſpect fo exactly 
conformable to thoſe which were ſeat into different 
places, that it removes all doubt of its being forged 
by ſome of his catholic majeſty's enemies“. 


— what M. de-Sully fays here, the ziece which 
31 his Memoirs is inticuled, T fament du Ri 4 E payne, is reithes 
the genuine latter will of that prince, nor even a faichiul extract of it; 
which may eaſily be difcovered, by comparing it with the particular 
and circumitantial one which M. de Thou gives us, live 120. But 


it might happen that this writing, * nh, likewiſe called Inflrut:om 
du Rei dE pagne à fon fs, might have been a ſecret, and have 
. and teſtament of this prince 
its being drawn, as is evident, in the ſame ſpirit, and in confor- 
to the ſame mazims, without the — 
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at their head his chimerical ſcheme of univerſal mo- 
narchy, the abſurdity of which he earneſtly endea- 
vours to make his ſucerſſor ſenſible of, by his ex- 
ample, and by that of Charles V. his father, whoſe 
inſtructions he adds to his own, altho' he confeſſes 
he had not by them. To this will he joins 
the memoirs which had been left him by that empe- 
ror®, to the end that Philip III. might always keep 
them together. The emperor Ch V. being in 
the flower of his age, and of a healthy and vigorous 
c nſtitution, maſter of Spain and Germany, 
with aley end cies. wid ſucceſs, formed the de- 
fign of ſubduing the Infidels, and reuniting all the 
powers of Europe, as well as all the religions, to his. 
After many years ſpent in fruitleſs attempts, he quit- 
. and with it all his chimerical 

Philip II. his ſon, ſuffered himſelf to be taken in the 
ſame ſnare, and ſucceeded ftill worſe, which he was 
deſirous his ſucceſſor ſhould know. The difference 


veral nations, who are always ready to obey the firſt 
comer, who offers to aſſiſt them in repelling a domi- 
nation which 


bliſh ; all theſe Philip * as unſurmount- 
able obſtacles to ſo great a 


* M. de Thou finds nothing in the laſt will of Philip Il. comps- 


rable to the wiſdom of the diſpoſitions, and the dignity of expreſſion, 


France 


r j Co 
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France to pieces contributed to continue his infatu- 
ation, and to make him reject with diſdain all the 
offers that had been made him for an advantayeous 
peace. And as he thought he had reaſon to fear 
that his fon would not make a better uſe of his un- 
derſtanding, it was by a declaration of all that a 
ridiculous ambition had made him unwiſely under- 
take, that he ſought to cure him. 

He therefore acknowledges as a fault, his havin 
endeavoured to get himſelf declared emperor of al 
the new world; he accuſes himſelf of a deſign to 
invade Italy upon frivolous pretences ; to conquer 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, a project 
which in fix years had coſt him twenty millions in 


preparations only for a fleet with which he expected 


| * 

ing advantage of the weakneſs of the laſt king, and 
prevailing upon his ſubjects, eipecially the eceleſi - 
aſtics, to revolt 3 and laftly, to deprive his own 
uncle Ferdinand, and Maximilian, king of the Ro- 
mans, his nephew“, of the empire. He obſerves, 
that theſe intrigues coſt him above fix hundred mil- 
lions of ducats+ ; a proof of which, he tells his ſon, 
he would find in the accounts which he left in his 
cabinet, drawn up and written by himſelf. He 
blames himſelf leſs for his profuſion of money, than 
that of human blood, which he cauſed to be ſhed : 
and indeed the confeſſion he makes, that he had fa- 
crificed twenty millions of men to his luſt of domi- 

» « Philip IT. was called, The devil of the fouth, Deemonium meri- 
d anum, becauſe he troubled all Europe, in the ſouth of which 
« Spain lies.” Notes ſur la Henriade. 

+ P. Matthieu fays, that the Indies yielded ta the king of Spain 
two hundred and fixty millions of gold in the ſpace of ſixty- four years; 
and that he might have conquered all Turkey with that treaſure only 
which be ſpent in Flanders. Toms II. live l. p. 266. : 
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nion, and laid more countries waſte, than all thoſe 
he poſſeſſed in Europe, is enough to raiſe horror in 
every mind not wholly diveſted of humanity. 

WHAT has been the effect of all this? This is 
the reflection which he propoſes to his fon. Provi- 
dence, as if it had thought itſelf concerned to pre- 
vent ſuch wicked deſigns from ſucceeding, cauſed 
him to Joſe Germany, by the jealouſy and hatred 
of his own relations; England, by the winds and 
ſtorms ; Ireland, by the treachery of its inhabitants, 
whom its great diſtance ſecured from his reſent- 
ment; France, by the inſtability of the people, and 
their averſion to a foreign domination , and laſtly, 
by the great qualities of their king. So that the 
mighty preparations he had made, and the torrents 
of b!ood that had been ſhed, procured him no other 
advantage than the acquiſition of the little king- 
dom of Portugal to his dominions. 

AFTER this, Philip made a more particular app'i- 
cation of theſe inſtructions to the perſon and fituaticn 
of the heir to his throne; and reduced tothe following 
articles the politics from which no king of Spain 
ought ever to depart, and Philip III. leis than any 
other, on account of his tender age: theſe articles 
were, firſt, Tomaintain with France the peace which 
Philip Il. himſelf hoped to have concluded before his 
death, and this as well in conſideration of his own 
intereſt and quiet, as out of regard to his people: 


latter will of Philip II. is an article with regard 
. omiffion of which in our Memoirs is ſufficient to 
the piece to which this name is given is ſuppoſititious; 
That this prince being truubled with ftrong remorſe of 
uſurpation of the kingdom of Navarre, recom- 
his fon what had been before recom to him by his 
„ to cauſe this point to be carefully examined by the 
in order to reftore the crown to its rightful owner, 
come out ſo, according to equity. Charles V. had ſaid 
to Philip II. and Ferdinand and Iſabel to Charles WK. 
manner to refer the executing of a diſpoſition known to be 
who, one might be affured, would pay no regard to 
Thou calls an impudeat trifling with the Deity. 


To 


elk, 
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To keep up a good correſpondence with the pope, 
and to ſtrengthen it by having always a great many 
cardinals in his intereſt : To be upon friendly terms 
with the emperor and his family; nevertheleſs, not 
to ſuffer the penſions to paſs through his hands, 
which his intereſt required he ſhould continue to the 
electors, princes, and pre lates of Germany, in order 
to keep them always attached to him by thoſe lar- 
geſſes; at the ſame time to take care to foment di- 
viſions amongſt them, which would afford him the 
means of turning to his advantage thoſe opportu- 
nities that time might produce for acquiring the 
empire: To be more vigilant on the fide of Ger- 
many, as there is a greater multiplicity of intereſts 
in the northern countries than in any other place. 
Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, were powers from 
which he thought there was little to be a 
ed; the firſt, not only on account of its diftance, 
but becauſe the policy of the pri its neighbours, 
as well as its own, being mi made the king 
of Poland rather the miniſter than the maſter of his 
ſubjects : the two others, by reaſon of their diſtance 
likewiſe, joined to their and unſkilfulnefſs in 
war, r *** 
to ſay the ſame with regard to France, England, 
Fans, which he confidered as powers very for- 
midable to Spain, and againſt which he recommend- 
ed it to his ſon, to be always upon his guard. 
Wir reſpect to England “, his advice was, to 
nothing to prevent the three crowns which 
compriſe the Britannic iſles from being placed on the 
ſame head; an event which this able politician, from 
a ſpirit of prediction, mentioned as very near; and 
for that purpoſe not to regret the money which was 
diſtributed in thoſe iſlands to make partiſans, and to 


continue filling them with ſpies, but of another fort 


* They alſo make him ſay at the point of death, when ſpeaking 
of England, Pacem cum Angie, beliu.m cum religuis, * Pence with the 
« Engliſh, and war with ail the reſt of the world.” 
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from thoſe that were then there, whoſe fidelity Phi- 
lip II. thought he had reafon to ſuſpect. To cul- 
tivate carefully thoſe diviſions which a diverſity of 
religions might produce in that ſtate, as well as in 
France : he conlidered thoſe which the league gave 
riſe to amongſt us as things now ſtale and uſeleſs, 
fince we had a king of 's capacity: but to 
give occaſion for many other civil diſcords in each 
of thoſe two ſtates, and eſpecially ſuch as might keep 
them in war againſt each other, or at leaſt in diſtruſt 
and ſuſpicion, which might be done, by favouring 
the pretenſions of one upon another, to which their 
mutual hatred naturally incited them. To conſider 
as the | misfortune imaginable, that ſtroke 
which join the —＋ how yt and thoſe 
two powers already united amongſt themſelves, in 
one common intereſt ; fince from thence muſt na- 
turally reſult a power capable, ſays he, of ſubjet- 
ing ſca and land. To find means to exclude all rhe 
rinces of Europe from the navigation of the two 
Indies, an attempt which could meet with no ob- 
ſtructions but from thoſe three powers; and leſs 
from France than the two others, becauſe ſhe had 
no marine; a new motive for gaining poſſeſſion of 

the Low Countries, and yet more of England. 
HowEveR, amidf all theſe counſels that Philip 
gave his ſucceſſor, he never adviſed him to enter 
into any war, not even with the rebels in the Low 
Countries, but — rag him from it. The 
conduct he rec to be obſerved with the 
Provinces was, to grant a general pardon there; to 
require nothing of the people but that they ſhould 
acknowiedge the Spaniſh authority ; to watch the 
behaviour of the governors, miniſters, and officers, 
that were maintained there ; not to continue them 
too long, nor to give them a teo abſolute power, be- 
cauſe would be the perſons whom they would 
have the moſt reaſon to fear, if ever they entertained 
a deſign of heading the party. * 
3 
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Ir, however, Spain cou'd not avoid engaging in 
a war, Philip was not willing that his ſu 
ſhould be deprived of that which expe- 
rience had given him in that ref] He appriſed 
him, that if he propoſed not to fink under it, he 
muſt not undertake a war but in ſuch favourable 
opportunities as might, from time to time, preſent 
themſelves, ſuch as, changes in the government, civil 
diſſentions, faults, or neceffities of the ſovereigns, 
&c. This maxim of Philip, that a prince ſhould 
make himſelf acquainted even with the moſt parti- 
cular inclinations of the princes his neighbours, is 
ſo true, and of ſuch vaſt importance, that no 
ſhould ever happen in the ſtates about him, but what 
he ſhould be prepared for, and in readineſs to take 
advantage of that inftant. He concluded this ariicle 
by ſhewing the new king, that he is anſwerable for 
db ella drothenieto hiake jolie wer, 
and, unhappily, not by the ſame rules which war- 
like princes lay down for themſelves. 

AFTER theſe maxims, which regarded only the 
government abroad, Philip proceeded to thoſe which 
he thought neceſſary for the at home. 
He held it juſt, that a king of Spain, having nations 
under his command, between whoſe cuſtoms and 
manners there was as great a difference as diſtance in 
their realms, ſhould ſtudy to govern each 
to their reſpective character, and all with 
and moderation. That he ſhould be acquainted with 
the talents and diſpoſitions of his counſellors and ſe- 
cretaries, and chuſe them himſelf; That he ſhould 
likewiſe expedite all his diſpatches, and render him- 
ſelf expert in the uſe of cypbers, that he might not 
expoſe a fecret of uence to be betrayed by a 
confidant : That he ſhould be careful to ſeek for 


men of honour and ſufficient abilities to beftow em- 
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eldeſt ſon 4, had ſuffered by it; and that he ſhould 
_—_ distinction between the ancient and the 
new nobility, in order to advance the laſt, as being 
generally ſuſceptible of pure and difintereſted ſenti- 
ments: That he ſhould leſſen the number of the 

ſons that were employed in the revenues, edminiftra- 
tion of juſtice, and the officers of the houſhold: 
and recommended the ſame conduct to be obſerved 
with to the eceleſiaſtics; to which he added, 
that, they, as well as others, ought to contribute to 
the neceſſities of the ſtate, bad becauſe they 
could better afford it, on account of their riehes, but 
likewiſe becauſe it became neceſſary for them to do 
ſo, if they would not forfeit the reſpect that was due 
to their character, by luxury, floth, and impiety, the 
ordinary fruits of great riches, and the indolence in 
which they lived; but that be ſhould incrraſe the 
number of 2 buſbandmen, artiſts, and ſol - 
diers; by whoſe induſtry, labour, and frugality 
— a ſtate is inſt the ruin with which 
it is threatened by the diſſoluteneſs of the other 
ranks. All principles, which, like theſe, tend to 
maintain ſubordination and œconomy in a ftate, 
againſt corruption and diſorder, merit praiſe from 
whatever mouth they proceed. 

PII cloſed his will with the article relating to 
domeſtic He enjoined his ſucceſſor to 
fulfil the promiſes and other clauſes of the infanta his 
ſiſter's He propoſed a match for the 
young king, in which he had already made ſome ad- 
Vances, 1 privately regulated at the articles, 
which he informed him he would find in the hands 
of Loo. He obſerved, that no king ever loved his 
father's favourite; yet, notwithſtanding, he would 
propoſe Chriſtopher de Mora for his confidant, who 
had been his own. Philip III. choſe rather to prove 


Don Carlos, prince of Spain: it was by order of his father that 
he F rather gaining over 


the affections of his grandes than treating them with contempt. 5 
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the truth of the obſervation, than comply with the 
requeſt, and gave Mora's place to the marquis of 
Doria. He required, as an inſtance of reſpect due 
to the of a father, that all thoſe 
to whom he had given emp! ſhould be con- 
tiaued-in them; but he expreffed bimfelf in ſuch a 
manner with regard to this article, as ſhewed he ra- 
ther wiſhed than hoped for a compliance with it. He 
recommended to his ſon the doors Ollius and Ver- 
gius, who had attended him in his illneſs. He men- 
tioned Antonio Peres “ as a dangerous man, with 
whom it was neceſſary he ſhould be reconciled ; and 
afcerwards not to permit him to ftay either in France, 
Flanders, and eſpecially Spain, but in the ufeleſs coun- 
ery of Italy. Phili ——— 
maxim, © love to endeavour to be virtues! 
and to profit by the precepts of a father. It maſt 
be confeſſed, that in this piece there are likewiſe 
many more ftrokes of piety + and reſignation to the 
will of God, who he faid bad in mercy chaſtiſed him 
in this life rather than the other. 

Tux firſt of theſe articles which was executed by 


* Antony Perts had ad been chief minifter to Philip IT. with whom 
fell into diſgrace for reaſuns which have no manner of relation te 
of theſe Memoirs: he retired to Paris, where he died in 
- He was a great politician, and a man of very conſiderable 
: the following was one of his, which includes a deal of 
ing in three words, namely, Nm, Con ga, Pulse; that is to 
Rome, [the council of proper 
to be maſter at ſea. | 
— coffin to be brought him, which was made of 
29 a death's. head to be laid upon a.beaufet, with a crawn 
46 gold by it;“ fays la Chronologie Septennaire, where, ann. 1598. 
we may find, together with an account of all that this ſaid and 
did in his laſt illneſs, the hi 
1 Margaret of Auſtria, 
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brother, the arch-duke Albert, with whom ſhe 
landed upon the coaſt of Marſeilles, for the benefit 
of that air. The duke of Guiſe, who was governor 
of the province, having notice of it, ſent to let the 
king know of her arrival, and received orders to give 
this princeſs a honourable reception ; his ma- 
jeſty deſtined fifty thouſand crowns to be expended 
for that purpoſe, and ordered them to be paid at Mar- 
ſeilles. I was upon the point of ſending thither, to 
direct how this money was to be diſpoſed of, either 
La-Font, or another of my domeſtics, who was 
only a footman of my wife's, a man of a low ſtature 
and a mean figure, but in whom I had diſcovered fo 
much capacity, fidelity, and prudence, that I thought 
I ought to endeavour his eſtabliſhment: but there 
was no occaſion for it, a perſon I had upon the ſpot 
was ſufficient : for the arch-ducheſs, notwithſtand - 
ing the inſtances that were made her by the duke of 
Guiſe and the city of Marſeilles, would not enter any 
of the great cities, to avoid the ceremonies, but or- 
dered tents to be ſet upon the ſhore, where ſhe 
reſted and heard maſs; the arch-duke, indeed, was 
ſo devout as to viſit the churches at Marſeilles, but 
went to them incognito, and without any train; 
and after kiſſing the relics, returned without either 
eating or drinking. ; 

Tuts marriage united the two branches of the 
houſe of Auſtria by a double tye, the deceaſed king 
of Spain having already, on the 5th of May the pre- 
ceding year, married the infanta Iſabella, his daugh- 
ter, to the arch-duke Albert, who, for that purpoſe, 
had diveſted himſelf of the cardinal's purple. This 
princeſs had, in appearance, a very large portion, 
ſince it was made up of no leſs than the ſeventeen 
provinces of the Low Countries, Frenche-Comte, 
and Charolois : but the additional clauſes that were 
inſerted, that this new ſovereign ſhould be excluded 
from any commerce in the Indies, and not ſuffered 
to permit in his ſtates the exerciſe of any religion 
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but the roman catholic, without which the donation 
was made void, reduced it, in effect, to nothing, by 
the difficulty he would find in obliging the Flemings 
to accept of ſuch hard conditions. 

Tus arch-duke, till he could go in perſon to 
Flanders, te remove all theſe obſtacles, ſent the high 
admiral “ of Arragon thither, in the quality of his 
— . who performed ſome actions on 
the frontiers of Germany; and afterwards his cou- 
fin, the cardinal Andre, who iſſued out many edicts, 
but without effect. The houſe of Auſtria began to 
think there was danger in delays; therefore the 
arch-duke went himſelf into the Low Countries, 
taking with him his bride, on the 5th of September 
this year; the remainder of which was ſpent in 
threatening on his fide, which likewiſe produced 
nothing; ſo that there was a neceſſity for coming to 
open force: and this was the beginning of that long 
and bloody war between Spain and the Flemiſh, the 
progreſs and event of which I ſhall take notice of 
each year, 

AT the ſame time that the marriage of his catho- 
lic majeſty was celebrated in Spain, that of the 
princeſs Catherine with the prince of Bar + was ce- 
lebrated at Paris. It was upon this eftabliſhment 
thar the princeſs at length fixed her deſtiny, hitherto 
ſo uncertain. During the life of queen Catherine it 
was firſt propoſed to marry her to the duke of 
Alengon; but Henry III. would not conſent to it, 
on account cf the hatred he bore to his brother. At- 
terwards, they talked of giving her to Henry III. him- 

ſelf: but this the queen-mother oppoſed, through 


„ Conſult the Chronologie Septennaire, both as to theſe military 

expeditions, and as to all that is here ſaid of the marriage of the king 

and the infanta of Spain, for the year 1598, 1599. Matthieu, ibid. 
298, &c. : 

* + Henry duke of Bar, who became duke of Lorrain, after the 

death of his father, Charles II. © The king gave his fifter, at her 

« marriage, three hundred thouſand crowns of gold for her portion, 


ſays the hiſtorian Matthieu, ib, p. 278. 
the 
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the averſion ſhe had to the family of Navarre. This 
princeſs, in her turn, refuſed the old duke of Lor- 
rain, becauſe he had children by a former marriage. 
The king of Spain demanded her, on condition of a 
ſtrict union between the king of Navarre and him, 
which the firſt of theſe princes would not hear of. 
The princeſs was afterwards ſought by the duke of 
Savoy; but in circumſtances wherein this marriage 
might prove prejudicial to the proteſtant religion, 
and therefore the proteſtants themſelves threw diffi- 
culties in the way. She would not have the prince 
of Conde on account of his poverty; and refuſed 
the king of Scotland, without giving any good rea - 
ſon for it. The prince of Enhalt made likewiſe his ad- 
vances. And in thoſe tranſports of anger with which 
ſhe was ſometimes animated aga:nft the king her 
brother, ſhe reproached him, that he would have 
thrown her into the arms of three or four other 
princes, or, as ſhe called them, gentlemen, for the 
payment of their ſublidies. Laſtly, her inclina- 
tion for the count of Soiſſons made her reject the 
duke of Montpenſier, who was a ſuitable match 
for her. At length, the neceſſity of procuring an 
eſtabliſhment * determined her to accept the prince 


of Bar. 


T H1s defigned marriage was no ſooner made pub- 


lic, than the eccleſiaſtics in general, and the French 


biſhops in particular, then aſſembled at Paris, found, 


in the difference of religion of the two parties, a 
reaſon for hindering its concluſton, which they did 
not ſutfer to eſcape them. The firſt meaſure chey 
took was to hinier, at Rome, with all their power, 
the diſpatching of the diſpenſation, without which, 
they imagined, it was not poſſible to proceed to the 


declaration of the marriage. In this reſpect, they 


* ce Madame,“ (ſays on the contrary the Chronologie Septennaire 
ann. 1599+) © ſhewed on her part, all the iatis/attion imaginable. . , 
« jke uied to ſay, 

Crata upervenient gia n ſeperab ar tea. 
% For ſhe was a lady that was very well ſk led in Latin. 
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could not truſt the care of their intereſts to one more 

faithful than d'Oſſat, who nevertheleſs was ſent to 
this court to ma thoſe of the king. But this 
is not the firſt time, nor will it be the laſt, that 
this ecclefiaſtic has ſuffered from me, and will again, 
the reproach of having not only exceeded but betray · 
ed his commiſſion. If I may give credit to the me- 
morial from Rome which has been already mention- 
ed, d'Oſſat, in the name of the whole of whom he 
was the inſtrument, neglected nothing to diſſuade the 


pope from granting the diſpenſation t, which he was 


+ Cardinal d' Oſſat, in his letters, does not begin to ſpeak of his ne- 
gotiation for obtaining the diſpenſation in queſtion, till after the duke 
of Bar had come himielf to ſolicit it at Rome in the year 1600, when 
he reſumed again, by order of the king, the making of new inſtances 
en this head. He tells us, by the bye, the reaſons upon which the 
pope founded his refuſal of the defired favour : Ilia holineſs, ſays 
he, © having told at Ferrara, M. Luxembourg and myſelf, when we 
« required the ſaid diſpenſation, that he neither ought nor could 
6 grant it, by reaſon that one of the parties did not only not defire it, 


« but did not acknowledge him as the paſtor of the catholic and 


« apoſtolic church, nor as having any power to grant a diſpenſation ; 
« and in like manner, did not believe that marriage was a ſacrament, 
« nor that it was unlawful even for coufin-germans to intermarry. 
«© Theſe reaſons of the pope, adds he, ſt Il continue in force.” And 
on every occaſion, indeed, he ſo forces them by all the theological 
arguments imaginable, that there is no reader but muſt conclude, that 
a man, who was ſo thoroughly perſuaded that the pope could not in 
conſcience conſent to the diſpenſation, infiſted on it very faintly ; and 
endeavoured to oblige the courts of France and Lorrain, by all poſſible 
means, to procure previouſly the converſion of the princeſs; without 
which, according to him, this affair could never be brought to a hap- 
py iſſue. However, we may ſee, on the other hand, that M. d'Offat 
executed the king's orders, and was even beforehand with his maſter 
in that reſpect, with ſo much affiduity,; fidelity, and zeal, that we 
muſt, from his letters, be obliged to do him the jultice to own, that 
he ſerved his majeſty, even in contradiction to his own real ſentiments, 
as much as poſſibly he could. A proof of this, which alone prepon- 
derates every other conſideration, is, that in ſpite of all theſe obſtacles, 
he at length obtained, a long time after, it is true, this diſpenſation 
which he had deipaired of. I find in all this cardinal's letters a great 
deal leis foundation for the ſecond motive that is here aſcribed to him. 
In order to lay beforc. the world in the groſs, that which will be diſ- 
played by piecemeal in its own time, my opinion concerning this pre- 
late's ſentiments on all the different ſubjects whereon he is attacked, 
keeping always to the conjectures that may be drawn from his letters, 
as this; He loved the king's perſon: he thought there W 
0 
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pry employed by his majeſty to ſolicit. 

ſe perſons gave his holineſs to underſtand, that 
if he continued firm in his refuſal to grant this f:- 
vour, it would produce two things equally to be 
defired ; one, that the princeſs would turn catho- 
lic; the other, that ſuch a change would be thought 
by the proteſtants an effect of the violence uſed 
to her by the king her brother, for that purpoſe, 
which would increaſe the diſtruſt they already 
openly ſhewed of his majeſty, make them conſi- 
der him as their enemy and declared perſecutor, 
and bring on, at length, that inteſtine war which 
according to them, was ſo much to be deſired, 
for the intereſts of the holy father and the true 


rene . 

Hg clergy did not ſtop here; they made re- 
monſtrances ſevere enough to merit the title of 
threats. His mejeſty had the complaiſance to liſ- 
ten to them, and permitted a conference to be 
held, in which doctor Du-Val on one fide, and 
the miniſter Tilenus on the other, endeavouring 
to ſupport their cauſe, debated with much heat, 


and, in my opinion, to little purpoſe; though 


each boaſted afterwards, that he had vanquiſhed his 
adverſary. I ſpeak as one who was a witneſs of the 
diſpute, for I ſuffered myſelf to be drawn along 


with the eroud which ran thither, as to a very 


intereſting ſpetacie. I did not come in till toward 
the concluſion, when the two diſputants were be- 
ginning to fink under the fatigue. I know not 
for what reaſon they were defirous of making me 
play the part of a judge upon this cccafion ; pro- 
bably becauſe they were informed I had been 


policy that could be independent of religion: he was prepoſſeſſed, that 
the intereſts of the latter are no where in ſuch ſate hands as in thoſe 
of the pope, the jeſuits, and all ſuch as had maintained it in the days 
of the league. He did not at all like Spain, much leſs the houſe of 
Auſtria, or the duke of Savoy; and he had an utter averſion to the 
calviniſts. See on the ſubject of the diſpenſation, p. 480, 492, 5199 
596, 615, 701, 717, 727, 758, 769, &c. 
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employed by his majeſty to draw up the articles 
of marriage between the princeſs Catherine and 
the prince of Bar. They were beginning to re- 
peat to me all the points of a diſpute, which had 
already taken up ſeveral hours; but I earneftly 
intreated them to ſpare me either this trouble or 
this honour, telling them that if two ſuch learn- 
ed men had not been able to reconcile the canon 
and decrees of the pope with the holy ſcripture, 
or to prove that ſuch a taſk was impoſlible, it 
could not be expected that ſuch an ignorant per- 
fon as I ſhould be equal to it; and this was 
really my opinion. 

Tuis conference not having produced all the ef- 
fects the clergy expected from it®, and finding like- 
wiſe that they ſucceeded no better at Rome, they 
declared, that nothing ſhould be capable of prevail- 
ing upon them to give their conſent to this marriage. 
Little regard would have been paid to this; but as 
there was a neceflity for getting a biſhop to perform 
this ceremony, and that all thoſe gentlemen held 
together, hence aroſe an obſtacle, upon which they 
founded their laſt hopes. 

In this perplexity the king was adviſed to have re- 
courſe to the archbiſhop + of Rouen, from whom, 
being his natural brother, and obliged to him for the 
biſhopric, more complaiſance was to be expected; 
beſides, his majeſty, as well as all France, knew this 
prelate to be not very ſcrupulous (to ſay no more) in 
matters of religion. However, upon the firſt propo- 


This conference was held in the preſence of the lady Catherine: 
« But,” ſays the Journal d' Henry IV. © becauſe the dectors of the 
& Sorboune made uſe of ſuch ſubtil and ſcholaſtic terms as the ſaid 
« lady did not at all underſtand, the calviniſt minifters eaſily per- 
« ſuaded her to continue in her religion.” Perefixe ſays, that the 
king not being able to accompliſh her converfion, though he made 
uſe of threatenings, ſaid one day to the duke of Bar, My good 
t coufin, tis your buſineſs to break her.” 

+ Charles, the natural ſon of Antony of Navarre by mademoiſelle 
de la Beraudiere de le Guiche, otherwiſe called la Roüet, who was 
ene of the maids of honour to the queen-mother. Gti 
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fition made him by the king; the archbiſhop, like a 
devout rebel, overwhelmed him with citations, as 
often ill as well choſen, from the holy fathers, the 
holy canons, and the holy ſcriptures. The king, 
aſtoniſhed, as may be — imagined, at ſuch un- 
common language from a man who generally talked 
of quite different matters, could hardly hinder him- 
ſelf from laughing in his face, aſking him, by wiz 
miracle it was that he had become fo learned and 
conſcientious ? . Suppoſing, however, the archbiſhop 
might be wrought upon by ſerious arguments to 
comply, he tried their efficacy; but finding him ſtill 
untractable, he grew angry, and reproached him with 
his ingratitude. Since you carry it ſo high,” added 
Henry, reſuming his firſt air of pleaſantry, „I will 
<< ſend you a great doctor, your uſua! confeſſor, who 
is wonderfully ſkilful in caſcs of conſcience.” 
This great doctor and director of conlciences was 
Roquelaure, an old companion of Monſieur de 
Rouen's, and an actual ſharer in his debauches, by 
whoſe in reaty he had obtained the archbiſhopric, 
The pre ate underſtood perfectly well the meaning 
of this little threat; and the embarraſſment he ap- 
peared to be in was a proof that he was under ſome 
apprehenſions of thoſe great advantages which an ac- 
cuſtomed familiarity would give Roquelaure over 
him, witiout the addition of thoſe which he derived 
from that wit which all the court acknowledged to 
be free, ingenious, and fruitful in the moſt happy 
ſallies; and the archbiſhop himſelf was not often 
guilty of carrying too far the reſpect due to the epiſ- 
copal character. 

Txt king having quitted moniteur de Rouen, ſent 
for Roquelaure. Do you know, Roquelaure,” 
ſaid he to him, © that your archbiſhop takes upon 
him to play the prelate and doctor, and would 
«© quote the holy canons to me, which I believe he 
* underſtands as little of as you or I; however, by 
„dis refuſal my ſiſter's marriage is ſtopped : there- 

4 „fore 
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* fore pray go to him, and talk to him as you uſed 
to do, and put him in mind of paſt times.” 

By the Lord, fire,” replied Roquelaure, this 
* is not well done of him; for it is high time, in 
my opinion, that our ſiſter Kate ſhould taſte the 
„ ſweets of marriage. But pray, fire, tell me what 
«« reaſons this fine fellow of a biſhop gave you for 
„his refuſal? he ſeldom has much better to give 
than myſelf, I will go to him and teach him 
* his duty.“ 

HE did not fail to perform his promiſe. ** What 
« is this I hear, archbiſhop?” -ſaid he, as ſoon as he 
entered his apartment: © they tell me you have been 
playing the coxcomb; by the Lord, I will not 
« ſuffer it; it derogates too much from my honour, 
© ſince every one ſays you are governed by me. 
« Know you not that at your entreaty I became 
your ſecurity to the king, when I prevailed upon 
„ him to give you the archbiſhopric of Rouen; 
* therefore I defire you would not make me out a 
<« liar, by continuing thus obſtinately to act like a 
fool: this might do between you and I, who are 
«< often ſeen quarrelling at dice, but ſuch diſputes 
© muſt not be thought on when our maſter's ſervice 
4% and his abſolute commands are in queſtion.” 

«© MERciFur God!“ replied monſieur de Rouen, 
* what is this you would have me to do, Roque- 
« laure? What! muſt I make myſelf ridiculous, 
and ſuffer the reproaches of all the other prelates, 
by. an action which the whole world is un- 
« juſtifiable, and which every one of the biſhops to 
« whom it has been propoſed by the king has re- 
. ſuſed? „Hold a little, pray,” interrupted Ro- 
quelaure: there is a wide difference between them 
% and you; for thoſe men have puzzled their brains 
„ ſo much about Greek and Latin, that they are 
<< become fools——and you are the king's brother, 


& and obliged to obey all his commands, without 
« any heſitation ; the king did not make you an 


4% arch- 


\ 


.. 8 — 


« Gaillon, and revenue of ten thouſand crowns.” 
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« archbiſhop to preach to him, and quote the 
„ canons, but to do whatever his ſervice required: 
if you continue this perverſeneſs and obſtinacy, I 
will acquaint Jeanneton de Condom, Bernarde 
« FEveille, and maſter Julian, with the whole 
„ ſtory : do you underſtand me? don't let me tell 
vou this a ſecond time: know, that nothing ought 
to be ſo dear to you as the king's favour, which, 
together with my ſolicitations, have done you 
© more good than all the Greek and Latin of the 


© others: By the Lord, it is a fine thing to hear 


= talk of the canons, of which you know as 
little, as of High- dutch.“ Monſieur de Rouen 
endeavoured to perſuade him, that he ought to quit 
that ludicrous ſtyle, which was agreeable enough 
when he was in his youth; and hinted ſomething 
concerning paradiſe to him. How ! paradiſe | 


interrupted Roquelaure: Are you ſuch an aſs to 


<< talk of a place where you have never been, where 
« you know not what is doing, or whether you 
«© thall be admitted when you attempt to get in, till 
another time!” © Yes, yes,” faid the arch- 
biſhop, ** I ſhall be admitted there, I do not doubt 
of it.” „Lou talk finely,” ſaid his companion, 
prefling ftill harder upon him. By the Lord, I 
believe paradiſe is as little deſigned for you as the 
Louvre for me: but let us lay aſide a little your 


„ paradiſe, your canons, and your conſcience+, and 


« do you reſolve to marry the princets to the prince 
« of Bar; for if you fail, I ſhall take from you 
© three or four paltry Latin words that you have al- 
ways in your mouth; farther the ſaid deponent 
* knoweth not: and then adieu to the croſs and 
6 mitre; and, what is worſe, to your fine palace of 


— 


+ There is ſomething original in the turn of this converſation ; 


put the author might very well, one would think, have ſpared ſome 


expreſſions which favour a little of libertiniſm. 
Q 5 Many 


{ 
. 
'2 
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Many- other things paſſed between theſe two 
men, which may be gueſſed at by this ſample. Ro- 
quelaure would not leave the archbiſhop till he had 
made him promiſe to marry the princeſs, and accord- 
ingly he was the perſon that performed the cere- 
mony +. I received from both parties very magnifi- 
cent preſents, in return for the pains I had taken; 
among others a Spaniſh horſe of great value, which 
was given me by the duke of Lorrain: I ſent him to 
his majeſty, who ordered me to keep him. 

THis was not the only occaſion on which the 
clergy were againſt the king; they made a more 
reſolute and likewiſe a more important oppoſition 
againſt the regiſtering the edi pf Nantes, which al- 
ways appeared to them a ditficult morſel to d geſt : 
as they had for almeſt a year held an aſſembly at 
Paris on this account, they had had time to prejudice 
the parliament, and other ſovereign courts, as well as 
the Sorbonne, againſt this edict. All theſe bodies, 
as ſoon as it was publiſhed, rebelled, and occaſioned 
diſorders that may be better imagined than deſcribed. 
It was the ſubject of all diſcourſe, every one applied” 
himſelf to criticiſe the piece, and to offer different 
arguments againſt it, all which were far from being 
uit, as well as the reaſons the parliament gave for 
not regiſtering it: but that candour and ſince. ity I 
have propoſed to obſerve here in matters that neareſt 
concern me, oblige me to confeſs, that they were 
not abſolutely to blame. | 

For example, the proteſtants, by one of the arti- 
cles of the edict, were penn to call and hold all 


The ceremony was performed one Sunday morning,” ſays the 
Chron logie Septennai e. The king came to ſet h the lady 
«+ Cathe ine, his Giter, when ſhe was drefied; and leading her by the 
« hand into his cloſet, whicher her ſald future ſpouſe had come be- 
4 foe her, he cr.cred M.. . . the archbithop of Rouen, to marry 
„ them, &c. and ia. it was his pleaſure t ſhould be ſo. This the 
« archbiſl op at fiift ie 0.2%, alledging, that the uſual ſolemnity ought 
« to have been oblervest tyeren lo which the King very Karnedly 


% made anſwer, Tha: his p:elence ſavy lied the want of ail other ſo- 
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orts of aſſemblies, convocations, &c. when and where 
jbey pleaſed, without aſking leave either of his ma- 
eſty or the magiſtrates : and likewiſe to admit in 
them all foreigners whatever, without acquainting 
any ſuperior tribunal; as alſo on their fide, to be 
preſent witheut licence, at the aſſemblies which 
were held amongſt the foreigners. It is very plain, 
that a point as abſolutely contrary to all the laws of 
the kingdom, as prejudicial to the authority of the 
king , the right of the magiſtracy, and the utility 
and quiet of the people, could not have been main- 
tained but by ſtratagem; and it was upon this point 
likewiſe that the enemies of the proteſtants inſiſted 
chiefly, in the ſeveral remonſtrances they made to 
the king, each alledging thoſe arguments in which 
they were moſt intereſted. The parliament remon- 
ſtrated, that this article completed the ruin of their 
authority, which ct e clergy had already confined to 
fuch narrow limits, as well as the king's (for it was 
pretended, that theſe two authorities were fo cloſely 
co:inected that they could not be ſeparated) that if 
appeals againſt the irregular exertion of eccleſiaſtical 
authority ſhould be taken away, they would have 
only the ſhadow of ary power. Theclergy and the 
Sorbonne complained of the ſuperiority this conceſ- 
ſion would give the proteſtant over the catholic 
church in France, which had never been poſſeſſed of 


Bo This point,“ ſays le Septennaire, * the marechal de Bouillon 
66, managed -with ſome perions, who perhaps were not aware of 
tc the danger of it; but the ſieur Berthier, who was agent tor the clcr-- 
« py, and biſhop of Rieux, difputed-it ſo warmly wich the marechal, 
« in the preſence of the king, that afte hea. ing his reafons, and in 
© regard of the importance ot the point itſelf, his majeſty ordered it 
4c to be crazed.” Ann. 1599. p- 65. his account or M. Cayet's 
agrees with that of F. Matthieu, tom. II. liv. ii. p. 230, & ſeq. ſa that 
the article of the edict of Nantes, which was {5 warmly conteited, be- 
ing appa ently the c ghty- ſecond, is at preſent as diſadvan ageous tothe 
calviniſts, as it was fornetly frvouratle to thzm; fince it forbids 
them all cabais, negotiations, intelligences, aſſemblies, council, 
league, aflocfations, eicher in or out of the k.n,;dom, afte:Iments and 
raiſin g of mo,, Kc. without h s mojetly's expicis pergiliione 


Q 5 ſo 
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ſo large a power in its juriſdiction; and this was 
certainly true. Laſtly, they enumerated all the bad 
conſequences which this abſolute independance of 
the French huguenots might produce, either amongſt 
themſelves, or their aſſociations with all the enemies 
of France in Europe. 

Tus king had not yet examined the edict with 
care; all he knew of it was from a flight reading, 
in which he had, doubtleſs, glanced over this clauſe, 
or probably wholly omitted it. The ſurprize he 
diſcovered to thoſe who talked to him in that ſtrain, 
ſtewed he had been deceived; and he promiſed them 
to conſider it attentively, and give them an anſwer. 
W hen they left him, be immediately ſent for me, 
and ſhewing me the edict, I concealed from him 
none of the ſentiments I have delivered here: L 
added, that by toe great zeal to make that article 
advantageous for the proteſtants, I thought he was 
doing them a miſchief, in that it would give large 
ſcope for all the flander that would be invented 
againſt all the worthy men of the party, of their in- 
triguing with foreigners againſt the ſtate, or of ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be ſuborned. Henry, ſtill more 
confirmed in his opinion, ſent me back with orders 
to prepare myſelf to ſupport all theſe motives in the 
aſſembly of the proteſtants, wh ca he would have to 
be cal ed immediately; while he, in the mean time, 
went to demand an explanation of the edict from 
thoſe who had drawn it up. 

Mzssizuns de Schomberg, de Thou, Calignon, 
and Jeannin (for the king ſent directly for them all 
four) were greatly diſconcerted by the reproaches the 
king made them of having abuſed his confidence. 
Schomberg and de Thou, in the name of them all, 
replied, that they had been obliged to act in the 
manner they had done, by the threats of meſſieurs de 
Bouillon and dela Tremouille, who declared in the 
name of the whole partv, that if this article was 
denied to them, they would break all — 

an 
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and even commence war againſt the catholies ; which 
ſeemed to them of the utmoſt conſequence, the peace 
with Spain labouring at that time under great diſſi- 
culties. The king contenting himſelf with this ex- 
cuſe, ordered Berthier, ſyndic of the clergy, to re- 
port it to the aſſembly, and to add from him, that 
amongſt four perſons, to whom he had committed 
the care of drawing up the ediQ, there being no 
proteſtant but Calignon, he could not perſuade him- 
ſelf that the three others would have given the pro- 
teſtant religion ſuch an advantage over the catholic. 
The anſwer made by the biſhops ſhewed plainly, 
that they had not the ſame opinion of thoſe three 
gentlemen that his maj had; they were treated 
in full afſembly as falſe catholics, who in many ar- 
ticles agreed with the proteſtants, and had no ſcruple 
about the reſt. Whilſt we condemn this ſecond im- 
putation * as it deſerves to be, we ſtill allow, that 
with regard to the firſt, every thing made againit the 
writers of the edict ; and that their reply to his ma- 
jeſty did not ſo effectually deſtroy the opinion that 
might be conceived of it, as the filence they obſer- 
ved in his preſence gave it firength f. 

Tux duke of Bouillon, however, had certainly 
thoſe ſentiments they attributed to him. By endea- 
vouring to come at the bottom of the affair, I learnt 


If a certain private converſation be true, which d'Aubigne, 
makes the preſident de Thou to hold with the duke de la Tremouille, 
when he was ſent by his majeſty to the aſſembly of the calviniſts, the 
ſuſpicions of the clergy would not be ill-founded: . You have too 
« much judgment,” ſays the prefident to him, not to know very 
« well, that conſidering the point at which matters now ftand, and 
«© the conceſſions we have already made you, the demands which you 
« may make are not at their utmoſt height M. de Schom- 
« berg is a lutheran, and very far from being a good calviniſt; as for 
« my own part, you ſhall know the inmoſt thought of my heart.” 
Tom. III. lib. V. ch. i. But it is very proba le that d' Aut ignẽ has 
related this converſation upon the credit of perſons not to be depended 
on, as alſo ſome other points of his hiſtory, which at that time drew 
an arret of parliament upon that wark. 

+ M. de Sully's fincerity in all this is ſo remarkable, that we can- 
not, in my opinion, ſutficieatly admire it in a proteſt ant. 

| that 
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that he had in reality diſcovered an inſurmountable 
obſtinacy : but was there no other means to make 
the others more reaſonable? and then, what could he 
do by himſelf? If all the proteſtants were like the 
duke de Bouillon, what could the writers of the 
edict mean by this blind compliance with their incli- 
nations? was the king and the realm to be betrayed 
for neceſſity ? as nothmg could be thought worſe 
than that by honeſt and ſkilful negotiators, they can 
hardly be charged with ſuch a notion. For my own 
— I always thought Bouillon the (ole favourer of 
contained in that article, as he had been 
— author of it: he conſidered only himſelf, and 
diſregarded others. I will now ſhew the ultimate 
deſign of all his politics. 

Tuz duke of Bouillon, in order to terminate in 
his favour the diſpute for precedency between him 
and the dukes and peers of France; as well as the 


mareſchals that were more antient than him, form- 


ed a deſign to get his ſovereignty of Sedan + declar- 


ed a fief of tre empire. But this prerogative was 


not to- deprive him of all communication with the 
proteſtant French lords, otherwiſe he would loſe 
— than he gained. The medium he thought upon 
to reconcile his intereſt with his ambition, was to- 
have his church of Sedan comprebended in the pro- 
teſtant churches of France. This he did by means 
of the article in queſtion : mean time he would con- 
tinue to make himſelf be treated as a foreign prince. 
BERTHIER came back to the king, to give him 


an account of the difpoſition in which he found the' 


prelates of the aſſembly, together with the reſult of 
their deliberations ; which was to take from the four 
perſons who drew up the edict all cognizance of the 
affairs of rel gion; and the diſputed article, and 
ſome o: hers leſs eſſential, ſhould be mended ; which 
his majeſty likewiſe promiſed. 


+ Conſult PHifto:ie du duc de Bouillon, which we have quoted ſe- 
veral ain, Alfeady, liv. v. 


NEVER R- 
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NxVERTRETLESSs, the aſſembly of the chief pro- 
teſtants then at Paris having been ſummoned the day 
after that in which this agreement betwixt the king 
and the commiſſaries was made, I received, as uſual, 
a note inviting me to be there. I had left off going 
to theſe aſſemblies, ever ſince I perceived that my 

ſence laid a reſtraint upon three or. four of the 
eading men in it, and was good for-nothing but to 
produce altercations. I deceived them, by preſent- 
ing myſelf at this. The duke of Bouillon eaſily 
comprehended the deſign which had brought me 
there thus contrary to my uſual cuſtom, and hinted 
as much with an ironical ſeverity; which I anſwer- 
ed, by excuſing myſelf on account of the multiplicity 
of affairs that took up my time, and by feigning 
not to know the occaſion on which the preſent aſ- 
ſembly was held. I gave no attention to the ſullen 
air which the duke de la T remouille afſumed, nor 
the expreſſion he let fall to intimate, that he was not 
perſuaded of the truth of what I ſaid; but went 
and ſeated myſelf near meffieurs de Moiy, de Cler- 
mont, and de Sainte-Marie-du-Mont, who inform- 
ed me of the buſineſs that was to be brougnt upon 
the carpet; aſſuring me, that the article which had 
made ſo much noiſe was diſapproved of by almoſt all 
the proteſtants; and that none but meſſieurs de 
Bouillon, de la Tremouille, du Pleflis, and ſome 
others of the cba, inſiſted on it, in order to bring 
on a Civil war. They could not obtain their point, 
notwithſtanding the tumults they had occaſioned, 
and the clamours they made in the aſſembly. When 
it came to the vote it was carried againſt them, the 
contrary opinion prevailed, and with reaſon, for the 
beſt arguments were 01 our fide *. 


* The eJidt of Nantes was at length verified on Thurſday the 
25th of Februxry this fame year, after min, d thcuities fate by the 
clergy, the unte ite, and parliament. It was upon this oc aſion 
that Remy IV. tid che biſnops; “ You hoe ehrte me concorne 
&« ing my daty ; et me now ehrt you Concerning yours: let us oxe 

a mutual emulation in each other, waick of us fhilpe mm 


ts * 
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Trey likewiſe agreed upon ſome qualifications 
with regard to two or three other articles, in which 
the public good did not ſeem to be ſufficiently con- 
ſidered. The juſtneſs and mildneſs of Henry's con- 
duct was acknowledged by every one. After the af- 
fair was thus ſettled, he explained his motives to the 
greater number; and for the reſt, he thought only 
of hindering them from doing worſe. | 
Hz acted with the ſame prudence with reſpect to 
ſome diſaffected catholics, who being unwilling to 
appear openly themſelves, brought one Martha 
Broſſier, a pretended demoniac, in play, who was be- 
come the object of the people's curiofity, who are 
always ftruck with the marvellous, whether true or 
falſe. It is indeed ſurprizing, that a matter fo ri- 
diculous in itſelf and which was even below the 
conſideration of the mob, ſhould be talked of for a 
year and a half, and become an affair of ftate: one 


their parts the beſt. My predeceſſors gave you good words; but, I, 
« with my grey jacket on, will ſhew you good deeds: though I am 
« all grizaled without, yet I am all gold within: I will look into 
« your papers, and anſwer them as favourably as I can.” The fol- 


with his children; what I have to ſay to you is, to intreat 
would regiſter, with the uſual ſolemnities, the edit which I 
granted to thoſe of the calviniſt religion. What I have done 
is for the ſake of peace, which T have concluded with the neigh- 


induced him to make this edit, he added; Such as would hinder 
« my edict from paſſing, are for war, which I will to-morrow declare 
« againſt the proteftants, but I will not carry it on, I will ſend them 
4 to it. I made the edit, and would have it obſerved: my will 
c ought to be a ſufficient reaſon; for in an obedient ſtate they never 
« aſk their prince any other. I am king, I ſpeak to you as ſuch, 
« and 1 will be obeyed.” Peref. ibid. and Journal de Henry IV. 
ibid. See alſo in M. de Thou, and in le Septennaire, ann. 1 599 · the 
ſe veral modiſications which were added to the edict of Nantes and all 
the conferences held on this occaſion. 
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half of the world ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled by 
every thing that ſeems to be ſu „ and others 
are kept in awe, not by the thing itſelf, but by the 
motives upon which it is founded. Martha Broſſier 
met with man among the clergy, even as 
8 whither ſhe took care to be 2 

ing, without extraordi notice, al- 
5 
itſelf known : after which, the whole trick ended 
in the general contempt of its authors and actreſſes. 


Wie have a very curious account of all that relates to this pre- 
tended demoniac in M. de Thou, at the beginning of book cxiii. 
ann. 1599. an abſtract of which is as follows: One James Broſſier, 
a baker at Romorantin in Sologne, taking a diſlike to his own trade, 
turned conjuror, with a defign to travel about the country with his 
three daughters, Martha, Silvina, and Mary; the eldeſt, who is the 
perſon ſpoken of here, had ſucceeded ſo well, by the inſtructions 
which her father had given her, to counterfeit a demoniac, that ſhe 
impoſed upon every body at Orleans and Cleri, except Charles Miron, 
biſhop of Angers, who found out the impoſture, by putting common 
water in the place of holy water, and holy in the place of common ; 
by repeating a verſe from Virgil inſtead of the beginning of the ex- 


orciſm, and touching her with a key, inſtead of his epiſcopal croſier. 

This did not hinder her from coming to Paris, where the pitched on 

the church of St. Genevieve for the ſcene on which to ſhew herſelf 
num She i 


being an impoſtor and arrant cheat. 
thitanding all this, the ecclefiaftics and preachers knew fo well 
how to intereſt religion in this affair, and the pretended demoniac 
Ph Bags IE that the arret of parliament, that enjoined 
r, as alſo her father, to return home, how wiſe and reaſonable ſo- 
ever it was, occafioned ſtrange murmurings, and almoſt a revolt in 
Paris: and this gave the king a deal of uneaſineſs, who ſaw, that 
what enemies he had remaining of the old league, did appear again 
on this occaſion. Alexander de la Rochefoucaut, hard of Saint-Mar- 
tin, and count de Randan, even undertook to revive this affair, by 
cauſing Martha to be ſent to Avignon, and thence to Rome, where 
ſhe gained ſtill more partiſans. But, unluckily for her, cardinal 
d'Offat was there, who employed himſelf fo effectually in this affair, 
that at length Martha and all her family ſaw themſelves utterly aban- 
doned: and they lived and died deſpiſed and quite miſerable. Con- 


Tar 
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Tux death of a great many perſons of diſtinction 
afforded matter for other diſcourſe. The chancel- 
lor de Chiverney, Schomberg, and d'Incarville; all 
three members of the council of finances, dving 
within a ſhort time of each other, occafioned a great 
alteration of affairs: the ſeals were given to Bellic- 
vre ; the office of comptroller-general, which d'In- 
carville had poſſeſſed, was, at my ſolicitation, grant- 
ed to de Vienne; and that of ſuperintendant bf the 
knances was reftored in my favour, Henry having 
ſent for me to the gaiden of the Tuilleries, where 
he was walking, told me that he was reſolved to en- 
truſt the care of the finances to one-man only ; and 
aſſuming a very ſerious manner, made me promiſe 
to give freely my opinion of that man, when he 
ſhould name him to me. Having aſſured him that I 
would, he ſmiled, and tapping my cheek, told me, 
that I had reaſon to know him well, fince it was 
myſelf, His majeſty beſtowed on me likewiſe the 
poſt of ſurveyor of the highways, for which he ſent 
me the patents, together with thoſe of ſuperintend- 
ant of the fortifications. And Sancy, reſigning 
himſelf up to his uſual whims , having thought 
to retire from the council, and to give up the 
office of overſeer of the works, the king added theſe 
employments likewiſe to the other faveurs he had 
loaded me with. The appointments for the ſuper- 
intendancy were ſettled at the rate of twcnty thou- 
ſand livres; thoſe of ſurveyor of the highwa s, and 
of Paris in particular, were ten thouſan! livres. 
His majeſty was fo well pleaſed with this method 
of fixing the rate of falaries, that he wa- likewiſe 
defirous of regulating in the ſame manner the re- 
wards he propoſed to grant me, as well, he ſaid, to 


prevent me from expecting a gratuity for every con- 


ſiderable ſervice I did him, as to ſpare himielf the 
trouble of cauſing all the preſents he made me to be 


* Joſeph Scaliger ſpeaks, as well as our author, of M. de Sancy as 
a fanatic, and as very ſubject to enthuſiaſtic reveries. 
a regiſtered, 
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regiſtered, ſince without that, I would not receive 
any from bim, however little their value was: he 
therefore declared to me, that all thoſe rewards and 
preſents ſhould for the future be comprized in one 
ſettled gratuity which ſhould be paid me the begin- 
ning of every year, in the form of letters patents, 
regiſtered by the parliament; and aſked me before- 
hand if I was ſatisfied with the ſum, which was ſixty 
thouſand livres: adding, that it was his deſire, 
that with this money I ſhould purchaſe eſtates, 
which I ſhould be at liberty to diſpoſe of in fa- 
vour of thoſe of my children who made themſelves 
moſt worthy of my affection, in order to keep 
them more firmly attached to me. This good- 
neſs of the king's merited my moſt grateful acknow- 
ledgments. However, this regulation which | have 
mentioned here was not made till the year 1600, and 
did not begin to take place till the year 1601. 

M AaDemMoI$ELLE de Bourbon : died likewiſe this 
year: and monſieur d*Eſpinac 4, archbiſhop of Ly- 
ons, who may be ſaid to have taſted all kinds of for- 
tunes; then madam la Connetable; and after her 
madam de Beaufort: theſe two laſt deaths made a 
prodigious noiſe every where, and were attended 
with a great ſimiliarity of very uncommon circum- 
ſtances; both were ſeized with a violent diſtemper, 
that laſted only three or four days; and both, though 
extremely beautiful, became horribly disfigured, 
which, together with ſome other ſymptoms, that at 
any other time would have been thought natural, or 
only the effects of poiſon, raiſed a report in the 
world, that the deaths of theſe two young ladies, as 
well as their elevation, was the work of the devil, 


+ She was daughter to Henry I. the prince of Conde, by his firſt 
wife, the princeſs of Nevers, marchioneſs de I'Ifle, &c, 
+ Peter d"Eſpinac : he had been a great partiſan of the league: 


however, P. Matthieu aſſures, that he had done conſiderable ſervices 
to Henry IV. againſt Spain, tom. II. liv. ii. p. 308. where he gives 
an elogium of his virtues. M. de Thou, on the contrary, repreſents 
him, in book cx. as an inceſtuous and fimonical perſon. | 


who 
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who made them pay for that ſhort ity he had 
procured them. And this was certainly believed, 
not only amongſt the people generally credulous to 
a high degree of folly, but the courtiers themſelves : 
fo prevalent at that time was the infection of trading 
in the occult ſciences, and ſo great was the hatred 
and envy to theſe two ladies, on account of the high 
rank they enjoyed. 

Tuts is what was related of the conſtable's t 
lady, and (as it is faid) by the ladies that were then 
at her houſe: She was converſing gayly with them 
in her clofet, when one of her women entered in 
great terror, and told her that a certain perſon, wha 
called himſelf a gentleman, and had indeed a 
preſence, ſaving that he was quite black, and of a 
gigantic ftature, had juſt entered her anti-chamber, 
and defired to ſpeak to her about affairs of great con- 
ſequence, wh.ch he could not communicate to any 
but her. At every circumſtance relating to this ex- 
traordinary courier, which the woman was ordered 
to deſcribe minutely, the lady was ſeen to turn pale, 
and was ſo oppreſſed with grief, that ſhe could ſcarce 
tell her women to intreat the gentleman, in her name, 
to defer his viſit to another time; to which he re- 
plied, in a tone that filled the meſſenger with horror, 
that ſince the lady would not come willingly, he 
would take the trouble to go and feek her in her 
cloſet. She, who was ftill more afraid of a public 
than a private audience, reſolved at laſt to go to him, 
but with all the marks of a deep deſpair. 

Tux terrible meſſage performed, ſhe returned to 
her company, bathed in tears and half dead with 
diſmay; ſhe had only time to ſpeak a few words to 
take leave of them, particularly of three ladies who 
were her friends, and to aſſure them that ſhe ſhould 
never ſee them more. That inſtant ſhe was ſeized 
with exquiſite pains, and died at the end of three 


t Louiſa de Budos, fecond wife to Henry, Conſtable de Montmo- 
rency, was daughter to James de Budos, viſcount de Portes. 4 
| Jays 
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days, inſpiring all who ſaw her with horror at the 
frightful change of every feature of her face. Of 
this ſtory the wiſe thought as they ought to think. 
Mapan de Beaufort was the weakeſt of her ſex 
with regard to divination; ſhe made no ſecret of her 
conſulting with aſtrologers, and always had a great 
many of them about her, who never quitted her; 
and what is moſt ſurprizing, although the always, 
doubtleſs, paid them well, yet they never foretold 
her any thing but what was diſagreeable® : one ſaid, 
that ſhe would never be married but once; another, 
that ſhe ſhould die young; a third, that ſhe ſhould 
take care of being with child ; and a fourth, that ſhe 
ſhould be betrayed by one of her friends. Hence 
proceeded that melancholy which oppreſſed her, 
and which ſhe could never afterwards get rid of. 
Gracienne, one of her women, has ſince told me, 
that ſhe would retire from all company to paſs whole 
nights in grief, and in weeping on account of theſe 
predictions. 

BeixG then far advanced in her pregnancy, many 
perſons will be at no loſs to gueſs the cauſe of this 
misfortune which attended it. She was already 
greatly indiſpoſed both in body and mind, when, at 
the latter end of Lent, ſhe was deſirous of making 
one of the party with the king at Fontainebleau: ſhe 
ſtaid there but a few days. The king who was not 
willing to incur the cenſure of keeping this lady with 
him during the Eaſter-holidays, intreated her to 
leave him to ſpend them at Fountainebleau, and to 
return herſelf to Paris f. Madam de Beaufort re- 
ceived this order with tears, it was ſtill worſe when 
they came to part; Henry, on his fide, more paſ- 


The weakneſs of M. de Sully, in believing judicial 
diſcovers itſelf in a thouſand places in his Memoirs, in ſpite of all 
his caution. 

+ According to P. Matthieu, tom. II. liv. ii. p. 316. ſhe came to 
Paris, in order to have the articles of the purchaſe of Chateauncuf in 
Perche expedited. 


ſionately 
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ſionately fond than ever of this lady, who had al - 
ready brought him two ſons, and a daughter, named 
Henrietta, did himſelf equal violence. He con- 
ducted her half-way to Paris t; and although they 
propoſed only an abſence of a few days, yet they 
dreaded the moment of parting, as if it had been 
for a much longer time. Thoſe who are inclined to 
give faith to preſages will lay ſome ftreſs upon this 
relation. The two lovers ſeveral times renewed 
their parting endearments, and in every thing they 
ſaid to each other at that moment, ſome people have 
pretended to find proofs of thoſe preſages of an in- 
evitable fate. 

Mapan de Beaufort ſpoke to the king as if for 
the laſt time ; ſhe recommended to him her child- 
ren, her houſe of Monceaux, and her domeftics : 
the king liſtened to her, but, inſtead of comforting 
her, gave way to a ſympathiz:ng grief. Again they 
took leave of each other, and a ſecret emotion again 
drew them to each other's arms. Henry would not 
ſo eaſily have torn himſelf from her, if the mareſchal 
d' Or nano. Roquelaure, and Frontenac, had not taken 
him away by force. At length they prevailed upon 
him to return to Fountainbleau; and the laſt words 
he ſaid was, to recommend his miſtreſs to the con - 
duct of la Varenne, with orders to provide ever 
thing ſhe wanted, and to conduct her ſaſcly to the 
houſe of Zamet, to whom he had choſen to conſide 
the care of a perſon ſo dear to him. 

I was at Paris when the ducheſs of Beaufort ar- 
rived there; and intending to go with my wife a 
few days after to receive the communion at Roſny, 
whither | carricd the prince and princeſs of Onange, 
to whom I was deſirous of ſhewing tie new build- 
ings which the king's liberality had enabled me to 


1 At Melun ſhe lay the day before, whence the king conducted her 
to the boat in which ſhe embarked to come down to the arſenal. 
_ | D'Aubigne ſpeaks ia the ſame manner of this parting, tom. liv. 
v. Ch. 3. | 
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raiſe there; I thought I was under a neceſſity of 
waiting upon this lady to take my leave of her. She 
no longer remembred any thing that had paſſed at 
Saint-Germain, but gave me a moſt obliging recep- 
tion: not daring to explain herſelf clearly upon that 
compliance with her projects to which ſhe ſo ardent- 
ly wiſhed to bring me, ſhe contented herſelf with 
endeavouring to engage me in her intereſts, b 

mingling with thoſe civilities which ſhe ſhewed but 
to few perſons, words that carried a double ſenſe, 
and hinted to me a boundleſs grandeur, if I would 
relax a little of the ſeverity of my counſels to the 
king with regard to her. I, who was as little 
moved with the chimera's that filled her head, as 
with thoſe ſhe thought to inſpire me with, pretend- 
ed not to underſtand any part of a diſcourſe fo in- 
telligible; and anſwered her in equivocal terms with 
22 proteſtations of reſpect, attachment, and 

votion; which ſignify what one will. 

Ar my return home, I deſired my wife to pay the 
ſame compliment to the ducheſs: ſhe was received 
with equal tenderneſs : madam de Beaufort intreat- 
ing her to love her, and to be with her as a friend, 
entered into confidences, that would have ſeemed 
the laſt inſtance of the moſt intimate friendſhip to 
thoſe that, like madam de Roſny, were ignorant 
that the ducheſs, who had no great ſhare of under- 
ſtanding, was not very delicate in the choice of her 
confidants: it was her higheſt pleaſure, to entertain 
any peflon the firſt ſaw wich her ſchemes and ex- 
pectations ; and the more thoſe ſhe converſed with 
were her inferiors, the leſs reſtraint ſhe Izid on 
herſelf; for then ſhe no longer guarded her expreſ- 
ſions, and often aſſumed the airs of a queen. | 

SHE had as little caution with reſpect to what re- 
ally happened, as to what ſhe was in expectation 
would happen; too much ſimplicity on ſuch occaſi- 
ons gave riſe probably to thoſe reports which were 
ſpread in the world concerning ſome irregularities 2 

er 
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her conduct when ſhe was very young. Theſe cen- 
ſures, however, appeared to me to be the mere ef- 
fect of the malice of her enemies; for it could not 
be imagined that a woman would her impru- 
dence and folly fo far as to ſay both good and ill of 
herſelf indifferently ; and I never ht I had any 
reaſon to reproach myſelf with having, for ſix years, 
confined a woman named la Rouſe, who was one of 
her ſervants, and her huſband in the Baſtie, who, 
after the death of this lady, continued to load her 

with the utmoit infamy : for although all 
they ſaid had been true, yet the reſpect that was due 
to her family, and ftill more to the tenderneſs the 
king had for her and the children ſhe brought him, 

ht to have filenced their flanders. 

ADAM de Roſny could not help being ſurpriz- 
ed at the ducheſs's diſcourſe, and was Rill more ſo, 
when this lady making an aukward affemblage of 
the civilities which are practiſed between equals, 
and theſe airs of a queen, told her ſhe might come 
to her coucher and lever, whenever ſhe pleaſed ; and 
many other ſpeeches of the ſame kind. My wife, 
as well as every one elſe, concluded there would be 
az great change in the ducheſs's fortune, and return- 
ed home full of theſe refleftions, which ſhe com- 

municated to me. I had not even diſcloſed to my 
wife what had paſſed between the king and me upon 
this ſubject, as well as the ſcene at St. Germain: I 


promiſed her to acquaint her with the true ftate of 


things, provided ſhe would not tell the princeſs of 
Orange what madam de Beaufort had ſaid to her; 
and we ſet out together for Roſny. 

Two days after, which was the Saturday before 
Eafter, as I was performing my promiſe to madam 
de Roſny, and acquainting her with the ducheſs's 
deſign to get herſelf declared queen, all the practices 
of her relations and dependents for that purpoſe, the 


ſtruggles the king had in his own mind, and the re- 


ſolution he had at length taken to overcome himſelf, 
| adding 
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adding ſome reflections upon the calamities which 
a contrary conduct would bring upon the king- 
dom, | heard the bell of the firſt gate of the caſ- 
tle without the mote ring; and none of my ſervants 
anſwering, as it was yet ſcarcely day, the bell was 
rung with more violence, and a voice ſeveral times 
repeated, I come from the king, Immediately I wak- 
ened a footman, and while he went to open the gate, 
I flipped on a night-gown, and ran down ftairs, 
greatly alarmed at being ſent to ſo early in the morn- 
in 


Tus courier ſaid that he had travelled all night 
to tell me that the king deſired I would come in- 
ſtantly to Fontainebleau: his countenance had ſo 
deep a concern on it that I aſked him if the king 
was ill? No, he replied, but he is in the utmoit 
« affliction; madam the duchels is dead.” The news 
appeared to me fo improbable that I made him re- 
peat it ſeveral times; and when convinced that it 
was true, I felt my mind divided between my grief 
for the condition to which her death reduced the 
king, and my joy for the advantage all France 
would gain by it, which was increaſed by my being 
fully perſuaded in my own mind, that the «ing, by 
this tranſitory ſorro , would purchaſe a releaſe from 
a thouſand anxieties, and much more anguiſh of heart 
than what he now actually ſuffered. I went up again 
to my wife's chamber full of theſe reflections, * You 
will neither go to the ducheſs's coucher nor lever, 
faid I, for ſhe is dead.” | brought the courier up 
with me, that while I dreſt, and he breacfaited, 
he might inform us of all the circumſtances of this 
great event, which was ſtill better related in the let- 
ter la Varenne had written from Paris to the king, 
and which his majeſty ſent me by the courier, together 
with a ſecond fr m la Varenne, directed to myſelf. 

ZAMET *, had rece ved his gueſt with all the aſ- 


* Sebaſtian Zamet, a rich private gentleman, was an Italian, a na- 


tive of Lucca; but he got himſelt nacuraliged in 2581, together with 
Vor. II. R his 
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iiduity of a courtier who is ſolicitous to pleaſe, and 
neglected nothing which he thought might con- 
tribute to make her paſs the time agreeably. On 
Maundy-Thurſday madam de Beaufort after dinner, 
where ſhe had eaten of the greateſt delicacies, and all 
prepared to her taſte, had an inclination to hear the 
evening ſervice at St. Anthony the Leſs: ſhe was 
there ſeized with fainting fits, which obliged her to 
be carried back immediately to Zamet's. As ſoon 
as ſhe arrived ſhe went into the garden, and was im- 
mediately attacked with an apoplectic fit, which it 
was expected would have inſtantly ſtifled her. She 
recovered a little, through the afliſtance they gave 
her; and ſtrongly poſleiled with a notion that ſhe 
was poiſoned *, commanded them to carry her from 
that houſe to madam de Sourdis her aunt, who lived 
in the cloiſter Saint-Germain. 

SCARCE had they time to put her in bed when 
thick ſucceeding convu. ſions, fo dreadful as amazed 
all that were preſent, and in a word all the ſymptoms 
of approaching death, left V arenne, who had taken 
up the pen to write the king word of the accident that 
bad happened, nothing elſe to ſay but that the phy- 
ſicians all deſpaired of his miſtreſs's life, by the na- 
ture of her diftemper, which required the moſt vio- 
lent remedies, and the circumſtance of her being 
far gone with child, which made all applications 


his two brothers Horace and John Antony. He deſired the notary 
who drew up his daughter's contract of marriage, to ſtyle him lord of 
ſeventeen hundred thouſand crowns. Henry IV. had pitched on his 
houſe for his meals and parties of pleaſure : this prince beſides loved 
him becauſe he was a facetious and merry man. 

* D'Aubigne gives us to underſtand this, when he ſays, that after 
the had refreſhed herſelf with Zamet, by eating a large citron, or, ac- 
cording to ethers, a fallad, « ſhe immediately felt ſuch an inflammation 
« in ber throat, and ſuch violent twicbings in her ſtomach, that,” 
c. But neither de Thou, Baſſompierre, le Septennaire, nur any 
other hiſtorian, imputes her diſorder to poiſon. Le Grain aſcribes it 
to the crude and cold juice of the citron. Sauval ſays, that he 
knew ſome ld men who remembered to have ſeen the ducheſs lic in 


ſtate in the aunnery ef Saint-Germain. 


mortal. 


mortal +. Scarce had n e letter when 


-- madam de Beauf drawins - -- aſt moments, 
= was feized with new -nvvln »: which turned her 
black, and disfigured h . » rribly, that Ia Va- 


renne, not doubt eng but the ing, upon th- receipt 
of his letter, would ſet out immediately to fee his 
miſtreſs, thought it better to ſen i hi word in a ſe- 
cond billet that ſhe was dead, than to expoſe him to 
a ipectacle at once fo dreadful and afflicting as that 
of a woman whom he tenderly loved, expiring in 
azitation, ſtrugyles, and agonirs, that left hardly 
any thing of human in her figure. 

La Varenne, in the le ter he ſent me by the ſame 
courier, informed me that the ducheſs was not dead, 
but by what he could judge had not an hour to live *; 
in effect ſhe expired i a few moments after, in a ge- 
neral ſubverſion of all the functions of nature ca- 
pable of inſpiring horror and diſmay The king, 
who upon the receipt of la Varenne's firſt letter, had 
not failed to mount his horſe immediately, received the 
ſecond when he was got half way to Paris, and liſten- 
ing to nothing but the exceſs of his paſſion, was re- 
ſolved, notwithſtanding all that could be faid to him, 
to give himſelf the conſolation of ſeeing his miſtreſs } 


FT The phyfician la Riviere came in great hafte upon this occa- 
« fion,” ſays d' Aubignẽ, © with others of the king's phyſicians, and 
entering but three ſteps into her chamber, when he ſaw the extra- 
« ordinary condition ſhe was in, went away ſay ing to his brother phy- 
« ficians, This is the hand of God.” Tom. III. liv. v. c. 3. 
Saturday morning, the convulſions had writhed her mouth to the 
back of her neck. Her body was opened, in which a dead child was 
found. See concerning this death, M. de Thou, liv cxxii. Matthieu, 
ibid. Le Grain, liv. vii. Le Septennaire, ann. 1599. Mem. de Baſ- 
ſompierre. De Thou, Matthieu, and Baſſompierre, place her death 
a day ſooner. 

According to Baſſompierre, who ſpeaks of it as being an eye- 
witneſs, Henry did not believe that his miftreſs was yet dead. He 
fays that la Varenne having come to acquaint the marechal d'Ornano 
and him, who had accompanied the ducheſs to Paris, that ſhe was 
juſt dead, they both took horſe in order to bring the melancholy news 
to the king, and keep him from coming to Paris. © We found,” 
ſays he, „the king on the other fide of la Sauſſaye, near Vilejuif, 


<_ o : OY 
coming on poſt horſes with all expedition. As ſoon as he ſaw the 
| R 2 “% marechal, 
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once more, dead as he believed her to be. The 
ſame perſons that had carried him back the fiſt time 
to Fontainebleau, prevailed upon him by their ar- 
uments and intreaties to go back once more, and 
it was from this place that he diſpatched the courier 
to me. 
I piD not loſe a moment, I breakfaſted at Poiſly, 
and dined at Paris. I made uſe of the archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow's coach to carry me as far as Eſſonne, t:om 
whence I took poſt, and at night got to Fontaine- 
bleau. I went immediately to the king, who was 


walking in a gallery ſunk in an exceſs of grief that 


&« marechal, he ſuſpected that he carne to bring him the news, which 
& as lucn as he heard he made great lamentation for her. At length 
« they prevailed with him to go into the abbey la Sauſſaye, where they 
« laid him upon a bed: when at lait a coach coming from Paris, 
« they put him into it, in order to 1-turn to Fontainebleau.” Mem. 
de Baſſompierre, tom. I. p. 69 & ſeq. Le Grain adds, that he fainted 
away in his coach between the arms of the grand ecuyer or maſter of 


the 
—_ in any reſpect to juſtify the exceſſive fondneſs 
Henry IV. had this woman, juſtice however obliges us to ob- 


ſerve here, that this attachment was no lefs founded on the good qua- 
lities of her heart and mind than the beauty of her perſon, and that 
only the antipathy which is commonly borne towa ds ſuch as are in 
the ſame condition, makes people ſay all the ill of her that we ſee 
related in theſe Memoirs and in the other hiſtorians. I will conclude 
this article with what d'Aubigne ſays, who is a writer that is naturally 
more inclined to blame than to commend. It is a wonder, ſays 
he, „how this woman, whoſe great beauty had nothing of the 
« looſe turn in it, could have lived rather like a queen than a miſ- 
« treſs for ſo many years, and that with ſo few enemies. The neceſ- 
« fities of ſtate were the only enemies ſhe had to encounter.” He 
had faid before, that ſhe uſed with great moderation her power over 
the king: and P. Matthieu adds, to the good qualities wich he re- 
marks in this lady, that of having often given very good counſel to 
Henry IV. ibid. She would not ſuffer any other perſon ncar her, 
fays le Grain alſo, liv. viii. „though the ficur de Liancourt, was a 
« man of great merit and of a very honourable family, inſo · 
& much that this marriage was difſolved before it was conſummated.” 
Some accounts of that time ſpeak of Nicholas d' Amerval, fieur de 
Liancourt, as a perſon of a truly diſtinguiſhed birth and of a very 
plentiful fortune; but whoſe mind, ſay they, was as badly formed 
as his body. Mademoiſelle d'Eftrees married him only to get rid of 
the tyrannical treatment ſhe received from her tather, and becauſe the 
king promiſed her that he would hinder the conſummation of the 
marriage, and even diſſolve it: which he actually did. 

made 
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made all company inſupportable: he told me hat, 
although he expected the fight of me would at firſt 
increaſe his affliction, as in effect it did, yet he was 
ſenſible that in the condition, to which the loſs he 
had tuffered had reduced him, he had ſo much need 
of conſolation, that he did not heſitate a moment to 
ſend for me to receive an aſſiſtance I only could give. 

WiTH a prince equally ſenſible of what he owed 
to religious and political duties, I was not at a loſs 
for reſources from whence to dei;ve arguments to 
calm his ſorrow. I recalled to his remembrance 
ſome of thoſe paſſages in the holy ſcriptures, where- 
in God as a father and maſter requires that confi + 
dence and perfect reſignation, the et!-t of which is 
to inſpire a chriſtian with a contumpt for all fublu- 
nary things; to which I added ſuch as mig! t incite 
to the acknowledgments and adoration of divine pro- 
vidence, as well in deep wisfartunes as unexpected 
ſucceſs. I made no ſcruple to rpre ent to Henry, 
thet the accident which now gave him all this affic- 
tion, was among the number of thoſe which he 
would one day look upon as moſt f--rtunate. en- 
deavoured to place him in imagination in that pain- 
ful, and (if his miſtreſs had lived) unavoidadie ſicu- 
ation, when, on one {ide ſtruggling with the force 
of a tender and violent paſſion, and on the other 
with the filent conviction» of what honour and duty 
required of him, he would be under an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of coming to ſome reſolution, with regard to 
an engagement, which he couid not break without 
torture, or preſerve without infamy. Heaven, I 
told him, came to his aſſiſtance b. a ſtroke, painful 
indeed, but which could only open the way to a 
marriage, upon which depended the tranquility of 
France, the happineſs of his people, the fare of Eu- 
rope, and his own good, to whom the blefling of a 
lawful union wouid always appear too dearly pur- 
chaſed, by the deſertion of a woman, who, by a 
thouſand good qualities, was worthy of his * 
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I EASILY perceived that this laſt argument, in- 
forced in a manner advantageous to his miſtreſs, 
made an impreſſion upon Henry's heart, by the ſooth- 
ing pleaſure it gave him to hear his choice approved 
of. Fe confeſſed to me, that it was ſome relief to 
him to find me placing his attachment for the ducheſs 
of Beaufort among the number of thoſe that are 
formed by a real ſympathy of minds, and not on 
mere libertiniſm; and that he had been apprehenſive 
I would have no other ways endeavoured to com- 
fort him, than by rendering him aſhamed of his paſ- 
ſion for her. The firſt converſation was very long. 
I do not remember every thing I ſaid to the king. 
All I know is that, after having firſt applied thoſe 
gentle ſoothings that aMiQion demands, the conti- 
nuance of which I oppoſed by arguments drawn 
from the neceflity all princes and perſons in any pub- 
lic character are under, of preſerving, even in the 
moſt reaſonable ſorrows, that freedom of mind re- 
quiſite for affairs of ſtate; Henry had not the weak- 
neſs of refigning himſelf uo to grief through obſtina- 
cy “, or of ſeeking a cure in inſenſibility. He liſtened 
more to the dictates of his reaſon than his paſſion, 
and already appeared much leſs afflicted to thoſe per- 
ſons who entered his chamber. At length every one 
being careful not to renew his grief, which his daily 
employments gradually diminiſhed, he found him- 
ſelf in that ſtate in which all wiſe men ought to be 
who have had great ſubjects of affliction, that is, 
neither condemning, nor flattering, the cauſe, nor 
affecting neither to recall or baniſh the cemembiance 
of it. 


JovevsE likewiſe employed the public attention, 


having from a ſoldier and a courtier + become a capu- 


* Henry IV. made all the court go into mourning for the death of 
the ducheis of Beaufort. He himſelf was dreſſed in black for the firſt 
eight days, and afterwards in violet. Mem. de Chiverny. 

+ Henry de Joyeuſe, count de Bouchage, and youngeſt brother to the 
d uke de Joyeuſe, was ſlain at Coutras. © One day at four in the 


«© morning, as he was paſſing through the ſtreets of Paris near the 
« convent 
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chin, and afterwards from a capuchin become again 
a ſoldier and a court er, he reſumed his inclination 
for th- frock, which it was pretended the pope had 
only during the war granted him a diſpenſation for 
quitting; and this time he wore it till his death. 


The marriage of his daughter 2, the ſole heiteſs of 


the family of Joyeuſe, with the duke of Montpen- 
ſier, was the laſt action of his public life. The mar- 
chioneſs de Bellifle “, after his example, took the 
habit of a nun, of the order of daint Bernard, 


& convent of the capuchins, after he had ſpent the night in adebauch, 
he imagined that he heard angels finging the matins in the conte : 
at which being mich affected, he immediately tu ned capuchia 
% under the name of Frere-Ange. Afterwards he qu tte the frack, 
and carried arms againf Hearv IV. at witich time the duke de 
Maine made him go: ernoe of Languc doc, a duke, peer, and mare- 
& chal of France. Atlait he made his peace with the klang: but one 
„ day this prince beirg with him on a balcony, unde which was 4 
« great number of people atem ed together. Couſin, lays Henry IV. 
to him, this multitude {20:45 to me to ve very contented and eaſy at 
& ſceing together an apoſtate and a renegady. This ſaying of the 
& King's made iuch an imprettion on Joyculr, that he entered again 
6 into his convent, where he died.” This anccdote is taken trom 
the notes on the Henriade. 

{| Henrietta Catherine de Toyenſe, There did not ſurvive of this 
marriage but one daughter, whereby the branch of Bourbon Mont- 
penſier became extinct. 

* Antonietta d' Orleans Longueville was the widow cf Charles de 
Gon iy marquis of Belliſle, an elde} ſon of the marechal de Retz. 
Mezeray informs us that the reaton of her turning was tie mortifſica- 
tion ſhe receive b. not being able to revenge the death of her huſ- 


example of devotioa and penitence in her convent. 


END or Tue SECOND VOLUME. 


